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SERMON t 

'The Being of God prov'd from thd 
Frame of the Material World. 






Rom. i. 19, 20i 

Becaup that which may be known ofi^oJ^ is 
majtifeft in theni^ for God bath Jhewed it 
unto them. For the invtfible things of him 

from the creation of the world are clearly. 

feen^ being underjlooi by the things that ari 
made^ even his eternal power and godhead. 

Tti E min(i of man, by attending to its S e R M* 
own conftitution, and to the ftate I. 
and appearances of the world, 13 na- 
turally led to an inquiry concerhing the ori- 
gin and caufes of things, the [Proper meafures 
of its own condudt, with the confequeiices of 
them, and to future events as far aS it can at- 
tain the knowledge of them : that is, to aii 
inquiry concerning God and religion. When 
a man, endued with all the vital, feniitive, 
and intelledual powers which belong to his 
nature, and arrived at the perfect exercife of 
VojLvL A them. 



2 TBe Being of God proved 

SEKM.them^ with a competent knowledge of him- 

*• felf> and the various relations and ufes of 

thiqgs about him ; when, I fay, he delibe- 

lately views the obvious face of nature j when 

he beholds the vafl expanfe of heiven, the 

glorious light of the fun, and by it a number- 

lefs multitude of other objedls, many of which,, 

£|e knowS;, by his fenfes, his appetites, hi&> 

affeiSions and experience, are in different ways 

ufeful to him ami to each other v refle<9ing at 

the fanie time oa his own being, his various- 

powers and perceptions, one would think h« 

could fcarcely avoid fuch enquiries as thcfe,— 

^^ Whence am I^ and by what power pro- 

•* duc'd ? Whence all thefe beings with 

** which I fee myfelf furrounded ? As I have 

no other knowledge of my e*if|:ence, nor 

any other way to judge of its duration, thaii 

by confdous perception, I muft conclude^ 

« that fpnie time ago 1 was^ not, for I had 

•' no confcioufnefs nor perception of any 

** thing. Hfow then is th^ wonderful tran- 

** fition from non-exiilence into being to be 

^ accounted for ? Is it to be attributed to ^ 

fuperior defigning caufe? and has that 

iaqfve mighty intelligent caufe form'd all 

*^ thofe other beings I percew^,. which by 

^^ their appeaf ances feem to be related to each 

^^ other and JQ me^: fa as to make up one 

" intire 
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jfrom the Frame of the Material World. J^ 

" intire fyftem? But now that I find myfelfSERM^ 
" in fuch a fituation, what am I to do? .X 
There arc inftinds in my nature, which 
prompt me to various aftions and enjoy- 
ments • I am furnilhed with the inftru- 
** ments of fenfation and motion j I fee, and 
** he5r, andtafte, and fmell^ and feel; I can 
" move the organs of my own body, and 
*^ by them fome other bodied, merely by an 
** aft of my own will, or the voluntary exer- 
tion of an inward felf- determining power j 
I have hunger and third at certain return- 
ing feafonsj and am readily fupplied with 
meat and drink, whereby this body is hou- 
" riflr'd and fenfiHy reffefh'd. Thi3 is com* 
mon with me to a multitude of living 
things in different ffiapeS, with which the 
earth is flor'di but I find in liiyfelfthe 
powers of reafon and higher affeftions^ 
whereof they give no difcoveryj which 
" leads me to conclude there is a nobler end 
** of my being, and I am capable of a greater 
happinefs. I can refleft, compare my own 
perceptions of things, and inquire into 
their origin and tendencies \ I perceive at 
** fii-ft view fome truths^ and they give, me 
pleafure; I inveftigate others by a delibe- 
rate attention to my own ideas, and to 
thieir agreement and relations, ftill with a 

A % V growing 
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4 Tke Being of God proved 

$E RM/* growing fatisfadtion ; I am confcious of li- 
berty or a freedom of choice, and the ideas 
of right and wrong in adion, naturally oc- 
cur to me ; I muft therefore be direftcd in 
my conduct by a regard to that difference ; 
I find benevolence to fenfitive beings, ef«- 
pecially thofe of my own kind, naturally 
arife in my mind, togeth^ with reverence 
^ and gratitude to a fuperio^ nature, the fup* 
pofed author of my exi(lence and of all 
my enjoyments ; which affeftions, as they 
" are rcflefted on with delightful felf-appro-' 
bation, a more excellent enjoyment than 
apy fenfible obje£t can yield i fo they are 
accompanied with a defire to pleafe that 
fuperior Being, and be approved by him. 
But how fhall I continue pofTefs'dof exifl:« 
ence, with all the variety of enjoyment 
•* that belongs to it, which is fo very d^ra- 
'' ble ? And fince experience convinces me 
that the pfefent life is frail> and has in it 
a mixture of unhappinefs, what profpedt 
" have I pf a future flate, (for the thoughts of 
falling again into nothing fill my mind 
with horrors) and how fhall 1 attain to the 
^* highefl perfedtion I am capable of? For it 
^' plainly appears , that, at leafl, the nobler 
" powers of my nature may admit of a more 
" various exercife than the prefent, and a fur- 
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from the Frame of tie Material World. 5 

** ther improvement. All that is poffible for S e R m 
** me to do, as an intelligent agent, whereby !• 
I may contribute to my own happinefs, 
arid anfwer the end of my being, is to fol- 
low the guidance of my own reafon and 
what nature points to, confidering the 
** whole of my conftitution, and preferving 
the juft fubordination of its lower, to it^ 
fuperior parts : and for the continuance of 
my being, and what additional felicity I 
" may defire or exped, I muft hope in the 
** fame fupreme power and goodnefs, to which 
^ I owe all that is now in my pofleffion/* 

If thefe are the inquiries and the fenti* 
ments which the mind of man» unbyafs'd by 
any prejudices or prepofleflions, would natu- 
rally fall into ; (and whether they are or not, 
let any one judge, who carefully attends even 
to the moft obvious appearances in the human 
conftitution,) we may confider whether they 
are not very becoming us. It is true we 
grow up to the exercife of our reafon gradu- 
ally ; the firft part of life is pafs*d over with 
very little refledtion \ the world is become fa- 
miliar to us J we have learn'd the ufe of things, 
and opinions concerning them, which engage 
our affent and our afFedtions, before we come 
to that maturity of under ftanding which is- 
neteifary to qualify us for a thorough and ra- 

A 3 tional 



'6 ^he Being of God prov'd 

SERM.tional examination. But neither the familia- 
!• rity contr^idted with our own exiftence and 
the worl4, (we cannot but be fenfible, that 
our knowledge of both is of no long ftknd-^ 
" ing,) nor any prejudice we may have received 
in a childiih immature ftate, (hould divert us, 
when we h^ve attained to the full ufe of our 
reafon, from attending fuch important in- 
j^uiries, which the le^ felfTrefledlion wijH 
£he w to be every way worthy of men, Whe-^ 
{her our inquiries will rationally end in reli- 
gion, founded on the belief of a Deity, is 
what I am now to confider. This, however, 
feems to be the plaineft and mod natural way 
of attainirjg fatisfa^iion in that great point ; 
For by the Deity we ipean the powerful, wife 
and good parent of mankind, the maker, 
^referver, and ruler, of the world 5 and how 
fliall we know him but by the characters of 
his perfe(StiQns ftampt upon his works ? Thu3 
the apoftle argues in my text, That which 
may be known of God is manifefi to men^ for 
God hath Jhewed it unto them (by their own 
reafon.) For the invifble things of him from 
the creation of the worlds are clearly fe en ^ be- 
ing underjlood by the things that are made^ 
fven his eternal power and godhead. 

It is certain, the belief of a Deity has ge- 
nerally pbtaincd ^mong mankind. Excepting 
' . • t!ie 



from the Frame of the Material World. J 

the objefts of the mind's immediate intuition See M. 
and of fenfe, concerning which there can be J* 
iio difpute ; excepting thefe, I fay, perhaps 
there is not any one point to which Men 
have more univerfally given t^n explicit aflent^ 
than the Being of God, This is thought, by 
fome, to be a ftrong prefumption in its hr 
vour ; for they alledgc, nothing but the clear 
irrefragable evidence of truth could hare in- 
duced all nations of the world to agree in it. 
As to vulgar opinions, acknowledged to be 
tcrroneous in other points, fuch as the mag- 
siitude and difl:ance of the heayealy bodies^ 
the cafe is very different ; for there the error 
plainly arifes from inattention, and forming 
a judgment too haftlly upon the report of 
fenfe, concerning appearances which it can- 
not examine. But in fuch a point of ipecu- 
lation as the exiftence of the Deity, to the 
knowledge of which we are led by our own 
jnoft obvious refledlions, and which the more 
it is attended to, the more firmly i^ is believed; 
-an uniform agreement feems to proceed from 
the voice of nature, or God himfelf fpeaking 
intelligibly to every nation by his works. 
There is, undoubtedly, in the human mind, 
a knowledge of things which are not the ob- 
jcdis of fenfe, nay in many inftances reafon 
correds fenfe, and difcovers its niiftakes : in- 

A 4 deed. 
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SERM.deed, the greateft certainty we have is in the 
^*^ ^ clear perception of an agreement between our 
own ibftraft ideas ; fo that a concurring per- 
fuafion concerning propofitions form'd of fuch 
ideas, and concerning rational deductions 
from them, has the beft appearance of being 
founded on truth, becaufe in them men are 
leaft obnoxious to deception. 

There have been however fome, very few 
of mankind in comparifon, who have pro- 
fcflbdly denied the being of God, and pre- 
tended to account for the forniatiori of the 
world, and all the phaenomena of nature, 
without Him. Thefe men ridicule the com- 
mon belief as Ibperftitlous, proceeding whol- 
ly fropi ignorance of caufes, political fidtion, 
cuftomary tradition, or the paflion of fear, 
which often produces groundlefs imaginations, 
I may afterwards have ocqafion to examine 
thefe pretences. In the mean time without 
refting this fir ft principle of all religion on 
the prefumption in its favour, taken from the 
genpral confent pf mankind, or any other 
prefumption s, however ftrong, I fhall pro- 
ceed direftly to eftablifli it by clear evidence 
pf re^fon, in the piethod which appears to 
me the moft fimple and natural. Only let it 
\>c pbfcrved^ 

That 



from the Frame of the Material World. 9 

That the notions of men, concerning thcSERM. 
Deity and his Attributes, have been very con- 
fufed, and their opinions widely different, 
even tbetrswho agree in the profefled belief of 
his Being: Some have declared themfelves un- 
able to form any idea of fubftancediftinft from 
body J and therefore concluded, that as the 
human foul is iOnly a fubtile kind of matter, 
or a particular modification of it, fo God 
himfelf is corporeal. This way of thinking, 
tho* very grofs, is plainly difcover'd in the 
writings of the celebrated ^o/V philofophers, 
mixt git the f^me time with noble fentiments, 
concerning the Divine moral perfections and 
providence. Some conceived that the creatioa 
of piaterial fubftancc was abfolutely impofli- 
ble, thp* it is entirely fubjedt to the difpofal of 
adtive intelligencei and that therefore it muft 
be coeval with the fupreme B^ing, whom 
they imagined to be the eternal foul of an 
eternal univerfe. Others feem to have deny'd 
the unity of the Godhead, at leaft, they di- 
vided their worfhip among a plurality of divine J 
beings, fo called 5 tho' 'tis probable, the Poly- 
theifm of the Gentiles is to be underftood, 
concerning a multiplicity of inferior agents in 
the Divine adminiftration, or miniftring fpirits, 
a)l fuT^jed: to the one Supreme. Others again, 
Jiavc fo perplex'd the dodtrine o^ the Divine 

cter- 
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S E R M. eternity aqd immcnfity, as to render them un- 
I. intelligible. But above all, the errors con- 
cerning the moral perfeiSions, as they are 
moft pernicious, have been the moft frequent' 
in the world, the Ohriftian world itfelf not al- 
together excepted. Not to mention the Gods 
of EpicuruSy which he imagined, or pretend- 
ed to have imagined^ to be a kind of indolent 
happy things, neither the makers nor rulers 
of any thing, but like other beings, made out 
of atoms by accident: I fay, pretended to hive 
imagined ; for it is not unlikely that part of 
his fcheme was a complement to the religion 
of mankind, or rather a fneer, fuch as is not 
unufual with writers of his fort* The heathens 
had, many of them, very abfurd conceptions 
of the morals of their inferior gods ; and ^«- 
piter himfelf was far from being perfe<9:ly pure 
and good. There are, even among thofe who 
have the beft means of inftruftion, very grofs 
opinions, and of a dangerous tendency, con-* 
cerning the juftice and goodnefs of God, and 
the meafures of his govei-nment over moral 
agents ; which it is needlefs now to infift on 
more particularly. 

The ufe I fliall make zX prefent of this ob- 

fervation, is, to avoid at our entrance on this 

, fubjeft, a particular definition of the Deity, 

by enumerating all the perfedions, which I 

hope 
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from the Frame of the Material World. 1 1 

hope wc fliall, in the feqliel, fee rcafon to at-SERM, 
tribute to him, becaufe the prfefent contro- '• 
verfy is only with Atheijis, not with any, 
even of the moft intiperfeift Tbeijls. Befides, 
J think, in fuch an inquiry, we ought to be- 
gin with the plaineft principles, that having 
once feen them eftabliflied with clear evi- 
dence, we may then proceed to points lefs 
obvious. Thus, if it firft appears by convin- 
cing proof, that there is an intelligent defign- 
ing caufe in the univerfe, to which the order 
and appearances of it are to be afcribed, we 
may thence take our rife to the confideration 
of the charafters of that caufe, and fo by de- 
grees advance to the moft compleat notion 
of Gojd which we can form. 

I (hall therefore confider the fubjeft before 
us in the limpleft view, and begin with an 
inquiry into the true caufe of the vifible frame 
of nature, ftating the queftion, , as it thus 
plainly ftands between us and our adverfaries. 
Whether the material world, with its prin- 
cipal and moft obvious * phaenomena which 
fall under our obfervation, is formed and 
guided by mere chance, or blind neceffity, 
(which are the different hypothcfes oiAtheifm) 
and I {hall exaniine them feverally: Or, if on 
the contrary, it was produced by, and is un- 
der the direftion of an adlive, underftanding, 
jind intending Caufe ? In 
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S E R M. In order to this, let us firft conlider the 
!• ideas of intelligence and aftivity, of caufe and 
efFedt, and of neceflity and chance^ which 
arife in our minds, by attending to what 
paffes in them, and by obferving what our 
fenfcs inform us of, in the ordinary courfe of 
things. Perception is always and neceflarily 
accompanied with confcioufncfs. That a 
man fees and hears, and remembers and 
underftands, and reafons, and dcfires, and 
wills, needs no proof to him, nor indeed is 
capable of any ; nothing being fo evident to 
his mind, not the very exiftence of any 
thing without him ; nor is it poffible, with-^ 
out confcioufnefs, to convince a man of any 
operation or perception in his own mind. 
Our agency, from an inward felf-detcrmin- 
ing principle, is as well known to us, as our 
paffive perceptions arc : As vre cannot help 
feeing, hearing, perceiving pleafure upon fomc 
occafions, and pain upon others, whether 

external or internal ; we are as fcnfible that 

• 

we can, without a confcio\ifncfs of any ne- 
ceflity impelling, turn our attention to one 
objed in preference to another 5 we can recal 
the ideas which have been formerly in our 
minds 3 we can varioufly aflbciate them, com- 
pare and examine their relations to each 
others confcious that thcfe operatigns do not 

arife 



from the Frame of the Material Worlds 1 3 

arifc from without, but depend wholly upon Sbrm, 
our felves j and we are equally fcnfiblc, that !• 
fome corporeal motions proceed from the de- 
termination of our own wills. Our bodies 
begin to move, or particular members of 
them ; fome other bodies alfo arc moved by 
their force ; and all fuch motions are conti- 
nued or ftopt, while we are not confcious 
of any thing whereby either the continuance 
or ccffation are produced, but our own fim- 
pic volitions. 

Hence arife the notions of free or volun- 
tary Agency, and ncceflity as diftinguifh'd 
from it, and of caufe and efFedl. Such pow- 
ers as wc find in our felves, we can eafily 
conceive to belong to other Beings, either in 
a greater or leflcr degree. As we have clear 
evidence of perception and fpontaneous mo- 
tbns in other Animals, tho' different in kind 
from, and both of them much more con- 
fined, than ours ; fo there is no difficulty in 
apprehending that there may be intelligence 
of a much larger comprehenfion than the 
human, and a more extenfive activity, pro- 
ducing more numerous^ and vaflly greater 
efifeds. 

We have at the fame time the idea of 
what is called pafiive Power, or, a capacity 
of being moved and changed : For we can 

move 
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SERM.niovc our own Bodies, and alter the fituatiott, 
I. the external foritt, and the fenfible qualities, 
of other bodies, by the ufc of proper means, 
which wc have learn'd by obfervation and 
experience. And thefe bodies we find to 
be conftantly and uniformly liable to the 
fame, or the like alterations, by aftive forces 
Whatever appearance there is of adion iri 
this fort of beings, will be found upon clofef 
attention, to be really no aftion at all. A 
man can eafily diftinguifh between walkings 
and being carried } between the involuntary 
motion of his hand, and that which depends 
folely upon the command of his own will : 
in the one, he is an agent, in the other 
wholly paflive. In like manner, a ftone fall- 
ing, (which wc do not conceive to move from 
an internal principle, becaufe no power of 
felf-motion ever appears in that kind of be* 
ing,) is no more active than the earth on 
which it makes an impreffion, or the human 
body which it bruifes, occafioning a fenfation 
of pain : and for other corporeal a<Sioni fa 
called, producing various and confiderable 
effeds, fuch as that of fire and air, it can 
only be attributed to the inteftine motion, not 
fpontaneou's, of more fubtile material parts j 
and therefore is no more properly adion than 
the motion-^of intire folid bodies, whjofe parts 

are 
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are at reft among themfelves, that is, do not S e R m. 
at all change their iituation with refpedl to I- 
each other* 

Thus we arc led to diftingulfli between 
the pofitive ideas of blind neceffity and in- 
telligent adtivity, as diredly oppofite to each 
other, the one belonging to a caufe, the other 
to an efFed:. Indeed the negative idea of ne- 
ceffary exiftence is not felf-contradiftory, no 
more than that of infinity. But to fay that 
unintelligent neceffity operates, muft, I think, 
appear to our minds to be a contradiction in 
terms : it is to aflert operation, and at the 
fame time deny it in a proper fenfe, and to 
deftroy the very notion of adivity, which yet 
we know as clearly as we do our own ex- 
iftence, being equally eonfcious of it. There 
may be, '^tis true, a train of necefiary effeds, 
as in the inftance of motion communicated 
to various inanimate bodies^ one impelling 
another fuccefiively y and the prior has the 
appearance c£ caufing the pofterior : But really 
they are alike paffive; and to imagine that 
they operate, is to confound the moft incon- 
£ftent notions c^ ading ^iid being a€ted upon. 
And as thus^ the kieas of caufe and efFeft, of 
aftive and paffivp power, of agency arid ne- 
ce0}ty> take their rife from an attention to 
mx felm, oat own^soindi^ and our bodies ; 

fa 
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SERMifovrc cannot avoid obferving the fame dif- 
I* ference among all other beings which we 
know. I have not indeed the fame intuitive 
knowledge of another man's confcious ac- 
tivity, as I have of my own, but yet I have 
fuch evidence of itj as excludes all doubt : 
nor can I queftion, but that the earth I walk 
on, the pen I hold in my hand, and other 
inflruments of adion which I ufe, are paffive 
inanimate things, always yielding to force, 
find never difcovering the lead fign of an in- 
ward felf-determining principle. This di- 
ftindtion runs throygh the whole univerfe, as 
far as we are acquainted with it \ and all the 
knowledge we have of being, our owri or any 
other, leads us to difcern the eflential irre- 
concikable contrariety of fpontaneous afting^ 
to blind neceflity. It follows, that if there 
be any things or appearances, which we judge 
to be effedls in the world, (and who can help 
obferving a multitude of them ?) to attribute 
them to unintelligent neceflity, is to attribute 
them to what we can have no notion of as a 
caufe at all ; and to fay that fuch neceflity is 
univerfal, is to fay there is not, nor can be 
any fuch thing as a caufe, or it is to deny the 
poflibility of aftion. 

It is flill to be remembered, that the ne- 
ceflity here fpoken of, is only fuch as ex- 
cludes 
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eludes intelligence and defign : The queftionS e rm. 
concerning necefTary agency in another fenfe, J* 
that is, whether an intelligent agent afts fo 
necetfarily, that it is impoffible in the event 
he fliould a<3: otherwife than he does, what- 
ever the reafon be j — This queftibn, I fay, \s 
intirely different, and not concerned in the 
controverfy with Atheijis. For fuppofing it to 
be determined in the affirmative, ftill it leaves 
us the idea of intelligent aftive power, as a 
proper caufe producing efFedls ; and, with re- 
ipedl to the formation and order of the uni- 
verfc, the idea of an intelligent adive power 
equal to the produftion of fuch an efFeft 1 
which is what we me to by the Deity. But 
to attribute operation to undefignihg neceffity, 
is to attribute it to an abflradt notion, and to 
confound all our ideas of caufe and effed:. 
And how can a man, who is as fully convinced 
of adive power in himfelf, as of his own ex- 
iftencc, and in the fame manner, that is, by 
being confcious of it, reafon with him who 
denies the being, . and even the poffibility of 
fuch a power ? And how abfurd an afTertion 
muft it appear, that nothing at all, not the 
leaft being in nature, nor any mode or qua- 
lity, not fo much as the leaft motion, could 
poffibly (by an antecedent neceffity, inde- 
peftdant on defign,) have been otherwife than 
Vol. I. B it 
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S E R M, it is ? Can a man believe this, who fees fuch 
I- marks of indiiferency in a multitude of thin gs, 
fo many changes in the face of nature, and 
knows thatfo many depend on his own choice ? 
The notion of chance, fo far as it relates 
to the prefent fubjcdt, arifes wholly from 
mens ignorance of caufes. As we fee very 
often in the world many changeable appear- 
ances, which by the novelty, variety, and 
other circumftances of them, we can't help 
believing to be efFedts; but not being particu- 
larly determined by any neceffity, nor yet by 
the intention of any agent which we can ob- 
ferve, the word chance is fubftituted in the 
place of the unknov/n caufe. And this may 
be fufEcient for fbme purpofes, for which the 
knowledge of caufes is of no importance. But 
in an inquiry concerning the origin of things, 
to apply chance as a kind of hypothefis to 
folve the appearances of nature, and account 
for the order of the world, is evidently ab- 
furd. For the word fo apply'd, can have no 
other fignificatlon than ignorance, or nothing 
at all ; tho' in fomc mens minds, at leaft in 
their manner of exprefling themfelves, there 
feem to be utterly inconfiftent ideas confu- 
fedly jumbled together, as the fignification of 
it. For they feem to imagine a kind of ef- 
ficiency at the fame time that there is no cer- 
tain 
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tain determinate caufe, (which it is impoffibkSERM, 
for them to know 3) that is, they moft abfard- !• ' 
ly attribute a real uncertain efficiency, to no- 
thing, to an empty found, or a vague unde- 
termined notion 3 when, if they would ex- 
amine their thoughts, they would find that 
the true meaning of chance is only, we don't 
know what. 

Thus we fee the Atheljlic fchemes concern- 
ing the formation of the world, its order and 
appearances, inftead of giving a rational, in- 
telligible account, are founded only in igno- 
rance, and indeed are everfive of true htmian 
knowledge. The one of them (NeceJJtty) de- 
ftroys the very idea of intelligent and defign- 
ing activity, which is as clear to oiir minds 
as any idea can be, teing pierceiv'd by an in- 
\vard confcioufnefs 3 the other (Choice) is an 
utter abfurdity, made up of inconfiftent no- 
tions, and really meaning nothing but igno- 
rance. 

But I will not content myfelf with argu- 
ing thus agalnft the hypothefis of tt'e Atheifis 
in general. Let us allow more than they 
have any pretence in reafon to demand : Let 
us fuppofe neceffity to fland for fomething, 
whofe operation is like that of material caiifcs, 
(improperly fo called,) which efFcdt ap- 
pearances by an undireded impulfe, or with- 

I B 2 out 
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S E R M* out the interpofition of any defign, A conftant 
I- uniformity however, muft be included in the 
idea of fuch operation : for neceflity, whether 
it be applied to exiflence, power, or whatever 
elfe, admits of no change, no interruption, 
no variety either in kind or degree.. And let 
chance, however inconfiftently, be fuppos'd 
to be fomething, we don*t know what, which 
operates, but its operation is not determined, 
either by a natural neceflity, or by counfel. 
Now, if neither of thefe hypothefes, (between 
which Atheijis have been divided, fome choo- 
fing the one, fome the other, and a different 
Atheijiical hypothefis never has been, nor can 
be devifed j but) if, I fay, neither of them can 
reafonably be admitted in accounting for the 
being and difpofition of things, as in fa<5l they 
appear, there is then nothing left to reft in, 
but the contrivance and agency of an intelli- 
gent caufe. But that neither of thefe hypo- 
thefes does anfwer the profefs'd defign, viz. to 
explain the formation and order of the world, 
I (hall endeavour to (hew: clearly, from the 
common appearances, which cannot poflibly 
have efcap'd the moft carelefs obferver. What- 
ever way we turn our eyes, to whatever part 
of the univerfe, or the whole of it which is 
vi(ible to us, the face of nature has thefe two 
charadlers, -which no one can help obfcr vitig ; 

It 
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it is various, and it is uniform ; the former is S er m, 
a convincing argument againft neccflity, and ^ J^* 
the latter againft chance. 

Firft, there appears in the vifiblc frame of 
nature, a great variety. When we look up to 
the heavens in the day, our fight, piercing 
through a thin pellucid medium, terminates 
in a vaft azure concave, without any diverfity ; 
only that wg fee in it a great luminous fiery 
globe, which we conclude to be the fountain 
of light) and fomctimes interpofed clouds, 
which by obfervation and reafon, we know 
to be only watery exhalations from the earth 
gathered together in a region not far diftant 
from us, and when they are condenfed> fall- 
ing down again in rain 5 but when we turn 
our eyes the fame way at night, the profpeft is 
quite changed, and a newfcene preferitedtous. 
The great ruling luminary of the day is with- 
drawn, and in his ftead there are {een num- 
berlefs lefl^r lights ; among them one larger 
than the reft, with various appearance, con- 
fpicuous but pale, and fhining with a faint 
and borrowed luftre. This is the conftantly 
changing appearance of the heavens in every 
diurnal revolution 5 befides other periodical al- 
t<rrations in the courfe of the fun and the moon, 
which every one muft obferve. In our own 
globe, which our eyes can more accurately 

B 3 furvey, 
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S jE R M. furvey, ttere appears a much greater diverfi- 
I. tyj— a vaft coUedlion. of waters, fupplied by 
perpetual currents, difperfed in feveral chan- 
nels, continually flowing into it; — on the folid 
part where we live, here mountains and rocks, 
there plains and valleys j in one place ftately 
groves, in another flowry meadows, or fields 
covered with corn, all ftock'd with numerous 
inhabitants j the fca ftor'd with fifties of fur- 
prizingly various fliapes and fizes, the dry 
land with as great a diverfity of beafts, and 
the air with fowls. I do not fpeak now of th€ 
iputual relations of thefe things, the fuitable-- 
nefs of one to another, and the convenient re- 
gular difpofition of all, which muft ftrike an 
attentive mind with a fenfe of natural beauty 
in the whole, and lead it to the acknowledg- 
ment of wifdom and goodnefs in the author ; 
but upon the moft indifferent fuperficial view, 
which prefents to us fuch an amazing variety, 
and without looking narrowly into the com- 
pofit;ion of particular beings, which greatly in- 
crcafes it, let any man think, if he can, that 
blind, undefigning neceflity has produced fuch 
a multiform appearance. The operation of 
neceflary caufes, if they muft be calPd caufes, 
is always alike, and admits of no changes. 
The mechanical pgwers of fprings, .weights 
and wheels, and other inftruments of motion, 

are 
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are exerted uniformly. Fire is another necef- Se R m, 
fary corporeal agents which operates always !• 
in the fame manner, tho' it has different effedls, 
according to the different texture of the bodies 
into which it penetrates, cauiing fome parts 
to afcend in fmoak and flame, reducing fome 
to afhes, and making fome liquid or malleable. 
To give thefe aad fuch like inftrutoents, that 
diverfity of operation, which is neceffary to 
anfwer even the low Purpofes of human art, 
and the conveniencies of human life, there 
muflbe, we know, a fuperior intending Caufe, 
to guide the application of them : But that 
f^ch neceflary caufes, as fenfelefs atoms, (hould, 
out of thcmfelves, without any Ikill in the 
application of their force, or the intcrpofal 
of any intelligent direction, produce fuch a 
wonderful variety as there is in the vifible ap- 
pearance of the world.*— the liquid waters, and 
the more fluid air of a difi^crcnt conftitutiqn | 
the ftrangely fubtle and penetrating light 5 the 
folid earth, and the firmer rocks ; the almdflt 
infinite kinds of vegetables, divcrfc in fhape, 
colour, flower and fruit 5 not only the many 
fpedes of animals and the numberlefs indivi- 
duals, each intire, but the yet more various 
parts of their compofition, the folid and the 
fluid, the organs of motion and fenfation ;— 
this is fuch a paradox, it muft be an under- 
ftanding of a vCry odd make, that can believe it. 

B 4 The 
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Serm. Tht Atheiji may next betake himfelfto 
L chance, which is capricious enough, and va- 
Viable, to anfwer the greateft imaginable or 
poflible divcrfity of produ^ions, if it be ad- 
mitted to have any (hare in them. Neccf- 
fity is limited, and mutt always produce ex- 
a<Sly iimilar and unvarying efFefts ; but fickle 
chance is tied down to no rule of operation, 
if it can operate at all. Suppofing it to deter- 
mine the exiftence, and the order of things, 
what fliould hinder the diver fity which there 
is in the world, nay, aji infinitely greater di- 
vcrfity ? Why may not water, and air, and 
light, and rocks, and animals, and vegetables, 
all kinds of fubilances, and all pofiible qua- 
lities, be jumbled together ? But as the va- 
riety which there is in the appearances of na- 
ture, is an invincible argument againft their 
being the production of necefikry caufes, an 
equally ftrong objeftion lies againft the hypo- 
thefis of chance, namely, their uniformity. 
Every one muft be fenfible, that this is as truly 
the charad:er of the face of nature, as the 
other. Whenever we turn our eyes to the 
heavens, they have the fame uniform aipe<5t 
as when we view'd them before, the fun and 
the moon, and the ftars, hold their places, 
and go on conftantly in their courfes, pro- 
ducing a regular fuccefiion of day and night, 
(ummer and winter : One would think they 

(ontin^^ 
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continue after an ordinance^ and are fubjeft toSERM. 
a law, rather than guided by giddy hazard. !• 
In our lower world, not only the hills areever-^ 
lajiingy and the rocks not removed out of their 
place ; but the waters, however eafily yielding 
to force, keep their perpetual channels 5 and 
the whole felf-balanc*d globe hangs in loofe 
fluid air, which has no ftrength to fupport it. 
The tender herbs, which feem to die every 
winter, revive again in the ipring, and cover 
the earth with a renewed verdure. The living 
things of fo brittle a frame and fhort liv'd, 
yet do not quite difappear and give way to 
different kinds, which being equally pofliblc, 
have an equal chance for produdion, if chance 
ruled, but the fame fpecies are perpetuated in 
a conftant fuccfiffion. If this argument were 
purfued more minutely, it would flill appear 
the ftronger. If we do not take the works of 
nature in the grofs, and content ourfelves with 
a bare view of their outfides, but examine 
their ihterior conftitution, the evidence againft 
hazard in their formation will ftill increafe ; 
for it muft be plain to every one, that the 
more complicated any pieces of work, ma- 
chines or fyftems are, defign is ftill the more 
apparent in their fimilarity. But the moft ob* 
vious view is fuflicient to our purpofe. For let 
4ny m^ coniider whether he would not make a 

difference 
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S eR M. diflFercncebetweenheapsof fandandfton^shud* 
I. died together in confufion, and a regular build- 
ing ; between a fortuitous jumble of pieces of. 
brafs, iron/and lead, and a well going clock; 
between a mob, or a tumultuous affembly of 
men without any order, and a well form'd 
political fociety, or a well difciplin'd army ; 
let him confider, I lay, whether he would 
not make a difference- in thefe cafes, prefum- 
ing there was counfel and defign in fome, 
but not in others* And now, if we apply 
the fame reafbning to the works of nature, 
whereas, upon the fuppofition of chance, 
there is infinite to one againft any certain 
determined production, (for chance ranges un- 
guided, to the utmofl: verge of poffibility, 
when in fadt, we fee amidft an almoU infi- 
nite variety of things, there is fuch an obvi- 
ous conftant uniformity in the appearances of 
the world,) is it not furprizijig, that it Ihould 
ever have entered into the mind of any man, 
to exclude defign, and attribute all to chance ? 
The argument fo far as we have proceeded, 
feems to be fully conclufive, and we may con- 
fidently reft in it as proved, that neither the 
hypothefis of chance, nor of undefigning ne- 
ceffity, can account for the appearances of the 
univerfe. But we fhall be more direftly con-, 
vinced that there is manifefted intelligence and 

defign 
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dcfign in the frame of the mundane fyftem, ifSERM, 
in the next place we confider what the an- !• 
cients called ^o h xal xaXw?^ the beautiful and 
harmonious, the regular and convenient, the 
amiable and good, with which fhe world 
every where abounds. This point admits of 
a large illuftration, all the difcoveries which 
have been made in aftronomy, natural philo- 
fophy, and naturai hiftory, tending to ihew 
that there is a fitnefs in things, a correfpon- 
dence in the parts of the world, one anfwering 
to another fo as to demonftrate wife contri- 
vance, and unity of deiign in the whole. 
There is not one region of the univerfe of 
which we have any knowledge, the heavens^ 
the air, the earth, or the fea, not one intire 
particular being which we have the means of 
inquiring narrowly into, on^e fifh, one fowl, 
one beaft or onfe ttee j there is not one of all 
thefe that does not appear to bp artificially 
made, and does not by the exadt proportioa 
and hartaony of its parts, difcover defign in the 
whble of its conftitution. And indeed, in 
thefe lajft ages particularly, men of leifure and 
j)enetration have fo happily employed their 
tirtie and their indcrftandings in the ftudy of 
natUrfe, as to fet the agument in a very clear 
light, proving beyond all rational contradidion, 
the wifdom and goodnefs of God in his works, 

to 
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S£RM»to the utter confufion of thofe who arc either 
I- fo flupidly blind or obftinatcly wicked as not 
to regard the operation of bis bands. 

But I (hall only infiil on thofe thipgs 
which every underftanding muft difcern, the 
appearances which every eye fees, or the ob- 
fervations of faft which muft occur to the 
moft unattentive of mankind, who has but 
common fenfe^ for even tbey will be fufficient 
to eftablifh i)m great truth upon. Let us 
firft confider the vifible world at large, as it 
appears to a naked eye, and to a plain, un- 
improved underftanding. No man of the 
meaneft capacity, and the loweft way of 
thinking, can be ignorant that there is a re- 
lation between the parts of the univerfe; 
that from the fun there is a communication 
of light and heat to the earth, which is the 
apparent caufe of the various produi^ions upon 
its furface, and of fo 4nanifold ufe to its in« 
habitants, that they could not fubfift with- 
out it. By that genial warmth tender plants 
of diiferent kinds fprihg up from fmall feeds, 
and are nouriftied^ fome into ftrong ftalks, 
fome into low ftirubs, and fome into ftately 
trees, all bearing fruits which are the food of 
animals: and among animals there is an order 
and mutual ufefulnefs, the other kinds be- 
ing in fubordination to man> who by the 

prerogative 
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prerogative of his fuperior nature, claims aSERM% 
dominion over their labours and their lives. '• 
To man particularly, and to other living 
things proportionably to the lower purpofes 
of their being, the light of the fun is fo com- 
fortable and fo ufeful, that vre cannot con- 
ceive how the ends of a life, conftituted as 
ours is, could be anfwcred, and its conveni- 
cncies obtained, without it. But that light, 
and the nourifhing heat with which it is ac- 
companied, is fo conveniently difliributed, as 
in, the beft manner to illuminate and animate 
the whole earth, the globular figure of which 
requires a diurnal rotation, that all the dweU 
lers on it may be fupplied in their turns ; nor 
do any of them efpecially not the principal, 
fufFer by the darknefs they are overfpread 
with, whilft the fun vifits others with his be- 
nign influences ; for night gives man a nccef- 
fary vacation from the labours of the day. 
But no one can avoid obferving the changes 
of the feafons, occafion'd by the annual (ap- 
parent) courfe of the fun. If he kept one per- 
petual track, the greateft part of the earth 
muft be uninhabited, either by reafon of ex- 
ccffive heat or cold ; the gloomy regions ne- 
ver vifited by him, muft be fliut up in con- 
tinual darknefs and impenetrable froft, while 
the climates on which his beams (hould ftill 
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SERM.direftly fall, muft be quite burnt up, yield- 
I* ing no fuftenance for man or bead. But in- 
ftead of thefc extremes, how commodioufly 
is this great benefit difpenfed, by the fixed pe- 
riodical revolution of the great orb in a yearly 
courfe, fo diredted as to prevent, fo far as 
can be, the cxcefles both of heat and gold, and 
produce the grateful and ufeful variety .of fum- 
mer and winter, feed-time and harveft. A- 
gain, if we take but even a flight view of this 
lower world itfclf, we {hall fee an admirable 
correfpondence between its parts; however 
different they are, yet every one fitted to an- 
other, and to all the reft, fo as to make the 
whole a convenient dwelling-place for the fe- 
veral tribes, of animals which live uppj? it^ and 
for mankind efpeciallly. ' The folid earth fup- 
ports our heavy bodies ; the thin air we breathe, 
is abfolutely neceflary to our prefervation ; and 
no one can be ignorant of how manifpld ufe 
water is, not only more remotely, by ferving 
the purpofes of vegetation, but by the imme- 
diate refrefhment it gives, and as a means of 
the decent and comfortable enjoyment of life. 
Every element has its proper inhabitants, 
which by the peculiar make and^organization 
of their bodies, are adapted to it : The fifties 
have fins, the land animals feet and legs, and 
even the groveling reptile is furniftied with 
7 the 
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the proper inftriiments of its flow motion :SeRM. 
All thefe fo various, that the kfnds of them !• 
can fcarcely be numbered, have food conve- 
nient for them, and every thing which is fuita- 
ble to their feveral natures. 

Now, even upon this general imperfedt 
view, let any man judge whether there be not 
clear evidence of contrivance and dcfign in the 
formation of our world ; indeed, whether it 
does not appear fiich a regular conneded fy- 
ftem, as confiderin^ the infinite variety 0/ its 
parts, all of them fo exquifitely fitted to each 
other, and difpofed in fuch exadl order, as to 
make a perfedt harmony in the whole ; whe- 
ther, I fay, confidering this, any underftand- 
ing lefs than infinite, could have form'd the 
model? This i& fo plain, I do not think it 
needful to ufe many words in illuftrating it. 
The truth is, I cannot help concluding, that 
without the moft unaccountable infatuation^or 
perverfenefs, every one muft acknowledge it. 
Surely it would be far lefs abfurd to imagine, 
that the moft curious machine ever fram'd by 
human art, the moft beautiful edifice, the 
fineft pidure, or the moft delightful mufical 
harmony ; — that thefe,- any, or all of them, 
made themfclves^, by a merely cafual mixture | 

of their parts, than that this ftupendous and 
moft artificial fabric of the univerfc, arofe 

from 
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SERM.from nothing, or from rude, utterly indif- 
I. pofed materials, by undiredted ncceffity or 
hazard. 

Before we proceed any further, let us flop 
here to make one obvious refleftion, or rather 
indulge ourfelves in thofe thoughts which will 
naturally arife. The human mind is fo con- 
ftituted, as to have a pleafing fenfe of beauty, 
in order, proportion and harmony, particu-* 
larly, as it is thereby led to apprehend wif- 
dom and good defign in the contrivance. It 
is this which affords fo various and delightful 
entertainment, from the curious produdions 
of the artift's hand, but firfl of his mind. 
One admires flatuary, another architedture, 
another gardening, others are delighted with 
the compofitions which are merely the work 
of genius, without any grofs materials, fuch as 
poetry and hiflory : But flill it is the regu- 
larity that pleafes, the proportion of the parts, 
and the harmony of the whole; and the 
more complicated and various the matter or 
the fubjedt is, it is the more pleafing, provided 
the regularity be apparent. Why then fhould 
we not admire the beauties of nature ? Nay, 
don't we all agree, that thofe are the moft 
beautiful works of art, which copy the moft 
exactly after nature, and are the trucft imita- 
tion of her original forms ? 

Let 
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Let us therefore fix our thoughts in a fteady S e R M. 
contemplation of the world about us ; view it I- 
in this light, as a regular finifh'd fyfteih, dif- 
covering exquifite flqll in the exadt proportion 
of all its parts, and a perfcd: fymmetry in the 
whole. In vain (hall we feek for beauty, har^ 
mony and order, in the produdtions of human 
genius : If we turn our eyes with attention to 
all things around us, in their fimple natural 
appearance, the idea of a nobler regularity, 
and more grand defign, will arife in our minds. 
Is there any image made by painting or 
fculpture, equal to the human face and perfon^ 
any map or hndflcip to the natural foil itfelf 
diverfified with real rocks and hills, tall trees 
in bloiTom or laden with fruit, and cattle 
ranging the wide pafture ? How wonderful 
is the ftrudture of a iingle animal, inimitable 
by art ; its parts made according to exad mea^ 
fure, and fo conveniently fituated, that every 
one performs its proper functions, ufeful to 
the whole ? this animal has a near relation to 
the kind, the kind itfelf to other fpecies ; all 
in fuch a due difpofition, that every indivi- 
dual is provided for, living commodiouily on 
this terreftrial globe, which continually receives 
its vital warmth whereby they are nouriftied, 
from the far diftant heavenly bodies, holding 
on their perpetual courfe« Here is a noble 
Vol. J. C fubjea 
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S£;^M.^ub)^^ of meditation^ to a mind that delights 
L^ in harmony and order; but whither^ill it 
lead U3 1 Dire^lly to the acknowkdgmerH; of 
perfedt underflanding in the univierfe^ of all^ 
ruling wifdom, in conjaniflion with the moft' 
amiable goodHefs^ the true compleat original 
beauty, the fountain of all excellence and.per- 
lb£tion . Praife the hord kll ^e- his ^orks ; 
praife him, ye' angels and all bis bo/lsY^ar/e 
him fun and moon i praife himyejlars of lightly 
praife bifH ye heavens of heavens y andfd^^a^' 
ters that are above the heavens^ Let thent 
praife the name of the Lord^ for be command^ 
ed and they were created^ be hath alfo eflU'- 
hlifhed them for ever^ he bath made a decree 
which fhall not pafs. Praife the Lord from 
the earthy ye dragons and all deeps^ fire and 
haily fnow and vapour ^ Jiormy wind ftllfillmg 
bis wordy mountains and all hills y fruitful 
trees and all cedar Sy beajls and all tattky 
creeping things and flying fowl. ' 'Kings tfthe 
earth and all people y princes and judges. Both 
young men und maidens y old men and children. 
Let them praife thenanse of the Ltrdy fir Ms 
name alone is excellent y his glory is altve the 
earth /ind heaven **. Lordy how manifild are 
thy works ? In wifdom thou hajl mtide them* alt, 
the earth isfidl of thy riches ^ fois^ thi great 

ana 
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and widefea, wherein are things creeping in-- S e r m. 
numerable^ both great nndfmall beafts. iToefe !• 
nsfbit all upbn thee, that thou mayeji give them 
their meat in duefeafon. That thottgiveji them 
ibey : gather y tkiu openeji thy hand^ they are 
filled with giod *. Thereforfc let every one 
of us refolve with the devout Pfalmift ^f-, / 
will fing trnfo-fhe-iLerd- as long as I live j / 
nvill fin'^ praifes to my God while I have being. 
♦ Pfal. civ. «;; 14.7^5, i/j il^. t ^. 33- 
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SERMON II. 

The Being of God prov'd from the 
Animal and Rational Life. 
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Rom. i. 19, 2o. 

Becaufe that which may be known of God^ is 

manifeft in them^ for God hath Jhewedit 

unto them. For the invifMe things of him 

from the creation of the worlds are clearly 

feen^ being under flood by the things that are 

made^ even his eternal power and Godhead, 

HE main point in debate between us 
and Atheifls^ is concerning the inteU 
ligenceofthefupreme Being. They 
will not deny, that fomething muft have ex- 
ifted from eternity, either the world in its pre- 
fent form, or the materials of it put into form 
by chance or neceflity. They will acknow- 
ledge too that the eternal felf-e;sciflent Being 
mufl be called, in fome fenfc, the caufe of all 
things; and perhaps they may add, that it has 
a kind of paflive perception and confcioufnefs* 

The ^nckntH/lozoifls^ afcrib'd life and under- 

ftanding: 
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ftaiiding to matter, whereby it formed itfclf into S e R m. 
regular fyftems; and fomc of the modern -/^-^ ^^ 
tbeijis pretend to acknowledge a (brt of neccf- 
lary perception in the Deity, meaning by th^ 
Deity the univerfal fubflance, as they call it, 
that is, the entire fyftem of things, compre- 
hending all particular beings as its parts : But 
an adtive intelligence, as the proper efficient 
caufc of the world, and diflindfc from the 
world, defigning and dirediing its formation, 
all Athetfts deny and muft deny. 

This is what I have proposed to prove, 
Shewing, according to the Apoftle*s afiertion 
in the text, from the creation of the world, 
that the invifible things of God are clearly 
feen, being underftood by the things which 
are made. And I have, in a former diicourfe, in* 
lifted on the general order of the viiible world, 
the relation and mutual dependance of it, parts, 
fuch as the heavens and the earth, with the 
vaft number and various kinds of beings it con- 
tains, clearly demonftratingit to be one beauti- 
ful connected fyftem, whiph neceflarily requi- 
red an aiftive defigning intelligence to its for- 
mation. But befides this general proof, diftindt 
arguments to eilablifti the fame {>rinciple may 
I be drawp from particular appearances in nature, 
^ which cannot poflibly be explained by the for- 
tuitous or neceffary concourfe of atoms, or 
any rude and prepared materials. And, 

C 3 The 
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S E R M. Thfi fir ft I (hall mention is the animal lifci 
n. of which we fee a numb^rlefs variety ; bodies* 
^ growing up from very fmall beginnings, by 
imperceptible degrees, tp a large bulk, and 
animated by a principle, which is. endued with 
fenfe and felf-p:^otion. The ftrudure of ani- 
mal bodies is curious, coi)fifting of parts ex- 
quifitely fine, and moft artificially difpofed for 
receiving nouriftiment and'a gradual incrqafe; 
but above all, the faculties of perception and 
fpontarieous motion, are never to be qccqunted 
for, without the interpo^l of an intelligent 
Caufc. • ' ; ■ • 

• • - 1 

Some mechanic pnilofophers^ even who 
profdfs to believe a Deity^ have made top near 
approaches to Atheijm ; at leaft^ top much 
ferv'd Its caufe, by pretending to explain all the 
Phaehomena of the world, without any divine 
inter pofitionl But they appear to be very bung- 
ling wprlH-niakers, and their hyppthefes, not 
only defeClive, failing in* a tolerably fkir folu- 
tipn of many very important and very com- 
mon appearances ; but fome of their effential 
principles have been demonftrated tpbe falfe. 
Efpccially in the point before us, theif fchemes 
are moft remarkably defeated; for they have 
never been able to give, I dp not fay, a certain 
and fatisfying, but even a plaufible account of 
the animal conftitution,- in any ftate oi its 

exiflence^ or any flep of its progrefs, from its 

. . _ . . . » ' • 

com- 
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commencement to its perfedion^ eipedalty > S £ r }^ 
hot of the fentient and felf-iBoving. powers. !?• 
The formation of the fcetus is, as the fcripturt 
juftly calls it, a wotk curious and wonderful^ 
according to a divine jnodel; its members were 
all writ in the volume of God's boak^ that.is^ 
the compoiition of all its parts e^dUy anf^er$ 
to his defigning idea. Not to infifl: on xht 
modern difcovcrics, whereby it feems pfor 
bable that the nutrition of a& animltl, in the 
dark recefs appointed fdr its firil abode> and 
where its exigence has. been generally thought 
to commence, is ho more th&n extending and 
enlarging upon the (lender pre-e^ftent, vit^ 
ftamen y (which leads us ftill more clearly to 
the acknowledgment of a mighty creating 
hand, the wife author of nature;) not to ia- 
lift on this, it is evident to an attentive mind, 
that no general impulfe or motion imprefs'd 
uppn nutter, according to mechanical laws, 
can give us the leaft tolerable pretence for 
imagining, that, in the firft ilage of its being, 
an animal cou'd have been produced without 
a fpecial intelligent dire£tbn. 

The notions of the Epicurean Atheifts, con- 
cerning the origin of animals, and man in par- 
ticular, are fo ridiculoufly abfurd, that it is 
fcarce decent enough to repeat them. They 
profefs to imagine, that as numberlefs atoms, 

C 4 after 
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Serm. after moving fortuitoufly through a fucccflive 
II. infinite duration, in an infinite void, at laft, 
by various unguided rencounters, accidentally 
jumbled themfelves into this terraqueous globe, 
and thefe beautiful celeftial fpheres i fo the 
tarth having been long barren, yet ftill retain- 
irig the motive quality of its parts, (no body 
Jcnows from whence derived) and therefore 
labouring with a ftrong adual inteftine motion, 
in procefs of time brought forth monftrous 
tinfhap'd births, which had fofne little like- 
nefs to living things of the fcveral kinds, and 
it may be fome low beginnings of life which 
could not long fubfift for want of proper vehi- 
cles ; at length, after many imperfed efiay^, 
growing more fkilful in the plaftic art, (ftrange 
how that ihould come to pafs !) (be produced 
finifh'd complete animals. If one fhould aflc 
how it happens in all ages of the world, of 
which we have any hiftorical monuments, 
there are not the leaft footfteps of fuch ge- 
neration : No man ever faw, or pretends to 
have fcen animals of any kind, perfed or im- 
perfeft, iflue from the teeming v^omb of mo- 
ther earth : what can the reafon be according 
to this philofopher ? Is it that ftie became bar- 
ren by age ? This is hard to conceive, coa- 
fidering that fhe came to her prolific virtue fo 
late ^s after an eternity was paft ; and that the 
5 con- 
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conftituent atoms had prefcrv*d their vigour in S i^jt m« 
an unwearied dance thro* numberlcfs ages. Or M» 
,did (he wifely (but who made her wife?) re- 
fign her fertility, when the fettled law (by 
what diredlion ?) took place for the more or- 
derly propagation of the fpecies f Again, if 
it be enquired in what condition thefe earth* 
born animals appeared ; did they come to the 
world in a ftate of maturity, and of different 
fexes, ready to increafe and multiply ? This is 
the account given in the Mofaic hiftory of the 
creation^ but muft be refolv'd as it is mod rea> 
fonably in that hiftory, into the mighty com- 
mand of the Creator as the fole caufe. But if 
the animals were thruft out in infancy, (which 
the Epicureans choofc to fay, that their for- 
tnation in every ftep of its progrefs may look 
the more like random work) the queftioo then 
will be, how were they cared for, how de- 
fended in that weak and helplefs ftate? H^re 
the moft precarious fuppofitions are heap'd up 
very unphilofophically, a feveral hypothefis 
to folve every particular difficulty ; too plainly 
fhewing, that philofophcrs of this fort will 
admit of any thing, be it ever fo abfurd, ra- 
ther than a Deity; and having refolyed in their 
hearts that they will not fee God, they indulge 
their imaginations in the moft unbounded li- 
berty of forming pretences, whereby they may 
harden theix^elves in unbelief. Since 
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S£RM« Since I have mentioned fomc of thefc in-r 
!!• ferior appearances in the aninaal kingdom,. I 
fhall take police of one more which ftrongly 
evinces intelligent diredion, that is, the con- 
fervation of the diftind: fpecics, by a regular 
propagation. Is it not a furprizing thing, and 
to then> vs^ho deny a governing wifdom in 
the univerfe, utterly inexplicable, that for fa 
many ages wherein we have any knowledge of 
animala being iii the worlds unerring nature 
has followed one invariable rule in their pro^ 
dudlion ? The feveral kinds remain as diftindl 
as ever they were, they have never run into 
confafion, nor mix'd vvith each other. We 
fce.no fuch tjxing as Syrens and Centaursiwhidi 
are only th% creatures of human imagination $ 
and yet if we exclude ruling wifdom, they 
might have axhance for adlual exiftence as 
well as intire men, or intire horfes, intire wq- 
men, or intire fiflbes. But there has never 
once fuch a monfler happened as a huntian face 
joined to a brutal body, or fo much as the 
head of a bull placed upon the neck of an afs. 
Nay, fo true is nature to her rule, and fo nice-' 
ly accurate in preferving the diftinftion, that 
when two kinds fo nearly refemble each other, 
as the horfe and the afs, that there is not dif- 
fercnce enough in the outward form to dire<5t 
the inftinft of the fexes^ and therefore they 

mingle 
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mingle together > there is no farther propaga- &e ^m^ 
tion of th^t fort, the anomalous breed termi- H. 
nates in the firft pro4ijfl:ipn, ?ind nopewfpe-. 
cies ^rlfes. 

Again, as noae of the fpecies have ever run 
into each other, fo it does not appear that any 
of th^ni haye beep loft, for want of tjie pe- 
ceflary means and opportunities of propaga- 
tion. This evidently depends on the dftinc-*; 
tiqn ipf the fe^jes,, and a pronqnefs in then^ 
to continue their kind. . Strange ! tlwt in fa 
many defcents the^e fliGuJd never have hap-i 
peqed, (If hazard ruled and no^wi^ Provi- 
dence J all males of, at leaft one fpecics, or aH 
females, or that indiyiduals of qv^^ ik^ AiQui4 
not fo out-number the other, as to put an end 
to, at leaft very niuch diminifli the race 5 (but 
we fee the contrary in fadl^) a^nd that there 
ftjould have been ^ n^v^r.failing.doterminatiotf ' 
in the individuals to fqlfil their natural lawolT 
propagation. The fum is this i thefe appear- 
ances I have mentioned, in the animal world, 
amount to the three following pbfcrvations of 
f?L<a, which may be dqpended on as certain 
and conftant ; and let the Atheift, if he can, 
reconcile them to his beloved chance or blind 
np^effity. Firft, th?it there is belonging tpi 
every kind of apimals, a diftinguiftiing na- 
ture, by the direction whereof all the matter 

: • . ■ ■ by 
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SERM.by which they are nourifhcd, or an addition 
!!• is made to their bulk, whether in the womb 
or out of it, is moulded into their particular 
and proper form. This nature we all ac* 
knowledge in the forms of living things. 
For when any extraordinary produftion hap- 
pens, deficient in members, or with fuper- 
numerary members, or a fituation of th^m 
different from what is ufual in the kind, we 
prefently call it monftrous and unnatural. 
7.dly^ The fpecies are preferved by the diftinc- 
tion of fexes in the individuals; an4 there has 
been of males and females belonging to the 
feveral kinds, in all the generations which 
have hitherto pafs*d, fuch* a proportion, as, all 
circumftances confidered, is beft calculated to 
anfwer thepurpofe of perpetuating the fpecies. 
3^fy, The propagation thus provided for, de- 
pends upon indinds planted in the indivi^ 
duals 5 and thefe have always appeared jftrong 
enough to anfwer their end. 

If we proceed, in the next place, to confi- 
der the principal, but very obvious phaencMnc- 
na of the animal, and efpecially of the human 
conftitution, viz. perception, and adlivity, with 
all their modes, in the fame view with the 
frame of the vilible world, and the origin and 
regular propagation of the fenfitive kinds; that 
is, if we confider them only as evidences of in- 
telligence 
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telligence and deiign in their produAion> they S e r m. 
add a force to the argument which, one would 11. 
thinks fhould appear to an attentive mind ir- 
refiftible. For fureiy it can never be imagined, 
with any appearance of reafon, that fenfation 
and its different modes^ feeing, hearing, (Sc. 
ipontaneous motion^, and the various inflindh 
of animals producing fuch a regular oeconomy 
in their lives, each individual caring for itfelf 
and purfuing its own ends, by the; proper ufe 
of its powers and organs, and all of the feveral 
tribes confpiring together to promote the com- 
mon good of the whole, fo far as their feveral 
conditions require ; much lefs that the powers 
of reafon and refleftion, the focial and moral 
• affcdtions wherewith men are endued, toge- 
ther with the improvements of them in the 
intire fcheme of human life, and human fo- 
cieties, comprehending fo much order, con- 
trivance, and various enjoyment ; it cannot, I 
fay, be imagined, that all thefe are to be at- 
tributed to undeiigning neceflity or chance. 

There is a variety with uniformity and beau- 
tiful order, in the fenfitive and intelledlual, as 
well as in the material world, which muft flrike 
every confiderate perfon with a fenfe of grand 
defign in its formation. As in the corporeal 
fyftem, vaftly numerous parts, all properly 
fituated and commodioufly difpos'd, with ail 
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Serm. apparent mutual rcktiihind ufefulncfs, is i 
ll- clear dertionfttation of wife tontrivance ifi thef 
whole 3 fp the no lefs, pdCh^fls much greater 
diverfity of percipient and active poWfers, witn 
the difFerefit de'grees of therii, which appears 
tindei' vifible.forms, at the fame time a regular 
unchanging iiriiilarity in the feveral fpecle^, 
which could no more proceed from! chance, 
than the variety could from undireded force 5 
and if we add to all this the convenient difpo* 
fal of them, fo that every individual power 
has a full fcope fbr its exercife, and inftead bit 
interfering with each other, there is an appa- 
rent mutual correfpondence throughout the 
whole of their ft ate, and a fubordination of ufe, 
according to the rheafures of their peffeJSiori^ 
the lower ftill ferving the higher, as inanimate 
nature minifters a conftant fupply to theni all j 
this is at leaft ah equally invincible proof o^ 
defign in the author of the fyftem. In Hiort^ 
the animal and rational inhabitants of this' 
globe, even upon a fuperficial view of them fe- 
parately, of their natures, capacities and condi- 
tions, and the oeconomy which appears in the 
moft obvious face of this living world, carry 
fuch irrefragable evidences of defign, that; re- 
ferring to the comparifori us^d by fome of the 
ancients, it would be an equal, or even a greater 
abfurdity to refolve thefe appearances into blind 

ncceifity^ 
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Hcceffity, or chance, than to account for the S e r m. 
compofure of the fineft poena, by the neceflary H- 
or merely fortuitous jumble of letters. How 
ftrangely is the human underflanding capable 
of being mifled by prqudices and prcpofTef- 
£ons, fo as not to difcera the cleareft truths ? 

But if we confidcr more particularly tbefe 
principal appearances of the animal life, cfpe- 
cially the limited rational faculties of man, the 
argument will be yet more convincing to prove 
unoriginated intelligence and activity in the 
univcrfe. I obfqrv'd before, that by attending 
to oiirfelvesi and to the rejport of our fenfes, 
concerning external objeds, we have the ef- 
ientially different ideas of percipient and un- 
percipient beings, of caufe and effed:, of ad:ive 
and paffive powers, or of voluntary agency and 
neceflity, as diftinguifli'd from it. And now I 
add^ that we cannot avoid obferving in our- 
felves different kinds of perception, namely, 
fenfe and underflanding. By xht former we 
have only the ideas of what are called primary 
feniible qualities, as extenfion, folidity, divifi- 
bility and figure, and 6ther ideas, fuch as heat, 
coldnefs, colours, fharpnefs, fweetnefs, and the 
like, which our reafon tells us, are not in the 
objedls themfelves, but perceptions or phan- 
fafms rais'd in our minds by the various tex-* 
ture, figure, motion and fituation of parts, 
c which 
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Serm. which are all wc can conceive in fuch beings, 
!!• that can produce any effedt. Every one of thcfc 
latter ideas however, takes in the primary fen- 
lible qualities ; whatever appears to us hot, 
cold, coloured, Gfc. appears at the fame tinie 
extended, divifible and figured. But we find 
alfo in our own minds, perceptions of another 
kind, which take in no ideas of any fenfiblq 
qualities. By attending to the exercife of our 
own powers and the various modes of think- 
ing, we have notions, and the knowledge of 
truths, which have no manner of relation to 
cxtenlion, magnitude, divifibility, figure, or 
motion. But the other and lower, even the 
fentient principle, opens to us a fcene in nature 
different from the curious and beautiful fabric 
of the heavens, the earth, and all other inani- 
mate efFeds. For they require nothing befides 
unadtive and unintelligent matter for the fub- 
je(3: of them, tho' they lead us to the acknow- 
ledgment of wifdom and defign in the direcSt- 
ing and difpofing caufe ; but here leems to be 
in the efFedt itfelf a fuperior order of being, 
having properties and powers of a kind intirely 
diflferent ; and this feems to be in all the various 
forts of animals, in fome degree or other, fomc 
of them being more, fome lefs perfedlly fenfi- 
tive. It is true, we can't knov^r what pafTes in 
brutes, as we do what pafTes in our own minds : 

Yet 
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Vet when we confider their organs in the ex- S e r m. 
tcrior form, and in the anatomy of them, ve-^ ^* 
ty much refembling our own ; and when we 
toniider the efFeds which follow the prcfent- 
in^^ and the application of material objedts to 
themi very like thofd Which appear in us on 
the fame occafion. We cannot well avoid con- 
cluding, that they havfc the eltterniil fenfes of 
hearing, feeing^ feeling, tailing ahd fmelling, 
in common with us, and the like perception of 
fenlible qualities as we have. Some philofo- 
phers havereprefented thenlas itaeje machines ; 
and the whole osconomy of their feitfes and 
operations, as if it wefe no more than a curi- 
ous piece of clock-work, formed with exquifite 
art. But this notion is defervedly exploded ; for 
indeed the obvious appearances can never be 
accounted for by any mechanical hypothefis. 

But let us coniider xht feniitive powers as we 
£nd them in ourfelves ; and though they are 
the lower part of our nature, far lefs excellent 
than fome other faculties of the human mind, 
yet they feem to be of quite another kind 
and original, and of a higher nature than the 
grofs corporeal part, or any of its organs ; in- 
deed higher than any naturally incogitative 
and una£tive being is capable of, at lead, with- 
out the interpofition of a fuperior defigning 
Ageiit. If now we hav^ found a being, nay. 

Vol. !• D amuU 
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S£RM.a multkade of beings in the world, efieivtiallf 
II. diftinguifh'd from others by the peculiar pow- 
ers of perception, exercised m a variety of 
modes, this muft overthrow ail the Atbeijiical 
hypothefes. For their neceffary mechanical 
caufes in an infinite ferious, and atoms by a 
fortuitous motion compounding and diverfify- 
ing themfelves into vartoos forms, are wholly 
infufficient to produce fiich effefts. But this 
particular appearance kad» us diredHy to ac- 
knowledge foraething rcfecnbling k, rather 
Superior to it, that is underftandiisig in the au« 
Hbxx. For can any ofit ima^mc, that a blind 
Budefigning caufe could have produced per- 
ception, diftinguilh'd into fb many kinds, as 
of colours, founds, pain, pleafure, &e. all uni- 
ted in one undivided pftAciple ? This percep- 
tive faculty is a low image of intelligence, 
which is very reafonably attributed to a free 
intending Agent, who may, himfelf poffefs'd 
of perfeft power and wifdom, communicate 
various degrees of thofe pcrfeftions to his works, 
as he fees fit 3 but can nevei: with any pretence 
of rcafon, be accounted for by chance or ne- 
ceffity, or by any unperc^ivihg caufe ; efpecial- 
ly confidering it as an abiding principle, uni- 
formly fubfervient to certain ends, fubfifting 
in a regular diverfity of outwards forms, and 
in a great variety of degrees. 
- 2 ' ' ' ^his 
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This will be ftill more evident, if we con- S e R M.' 
fidcr in conjunflion with fcnfe, that other "• 
principal appearance of the* animal life, fpon- 
t^neous moticxi. We know that inanimate 
things at reft, neccffarily continue fb, till they 
are moved by a Force fuperior to their own 
power of retiftance : But animal bodies, either 
the whole, or particular members of them, 
change their poftute, begin to move or conti^ 
nue in motion, by an inward adivity and vo- 
luntary felf^determination* This, one would 
tiiink, &ouldbe a very furpriziog phaenome^ 
non to ^t Atheifi^ who denies the exiflence 
pf an original adive Caufe. But how does he 
get rid pf the difficulty ? Why, he roundly 
denies any fuch thing as felf*motion ; and al« 
ledges, that all which looks like it in animal 
adion, is th^ mere effed of the inward agi- 
tatioQ of the machine, raifed by the impuiic 
of external objeAs on the organs of ienfe. But 
to this account the fa& does not at all a^ree ; 
as every one may be eafily iatisfied by his own 
cbfervationi Tho' 'tis true that in our fenfa- 
ttons we are pafBve, and they neceO^rily arife, 
according to an eftabllfh'd law, by the im« 
preffion which certain objefi:s make upon us ; 
we cannot avoid the perception of pleafure 
and pain upon fome oocalions, nor the hear- 
ing of iouads and fe^n^ of colours, when the 
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Sjirm. organs arc duly difpos'd, and tbefe ienfation9 
IL are necelTarily attended with feme motions in 
the animal fyflem ; yet for the adions which 
are called voluntary, we know, that^ as they 
are never properly caufed, they are often not 
fo much as occafioned by the impulfe of ex^ 
ternal objedts. Is not every man confclous to 
himfelf that he moves his hands, his feet and 

• 

pther parts of his body, by the fole command 
of his will, frequently when there is no im- 
pulfe at all from without exciting him to it $ 
and that the proper agent in fuch cafes is the 
fame confcious felf, which is intimately pre- 
fent in all parts of the body, perceiving 
the impreflions which are made upon it by 
its organs of fenfe ? We cannot indeed ex- 
plain the nature and manner of this operation, 
nor would the exafteft knowledge we can at- 
tain of the animal csconomy enable us to an* 
derftand it. , For tho' a learn'd anatomift may 
defcribe the mufcles, and ftiew their conveni- 
ent fituation, fitting them by their contradions 
to move the feveral members 5 yet how the aft 
of the foul contracts thofe mufcles, how it 
direfts the courfe of the animal fpirits, or in-* 
iiuences whatever ^re the neareft and moft 
immediate inftruments of the animal motion $ 
•—this he is as ignorant of, as the moft unfkiU 
ful ruftic. But this they equjiUy know>and all 

mankind 
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mankiod know it by ah inward confcioufnefs^SBRM; 
which is the fureft evidence, that the motion II« 
takes its rife from, being conflantly slnd uni- 
formly produced by, a felf-determining power 
within. 

Here then is a plain familiar example, di- 
recting us to form an idea of a mipd a£ting 
upon matter, a percipient, felf-Kletermining;^ 
principle, moving bodies only by a volition. 
By this the fupreme firft Mover has left us 2 
witnefs within ourfelves, which confounds 
the cavils of Atbeifm. Shall it be faid, that 
the whole iyftem of the univerfe, and all it 
contains, is to be refblv'd into mechanifm, 
without a directing immechanical principle : 
that the being of fuch a principle, which is 
the fpring of thought and active operations oa 
unthinking matter, is unintelligible^ and that 
no motion can be conceiv'd to be efFefted but 
by a material impulfe ? All this, which jitbeijis 
call abfurd, is exemplified in that little fyftem, 
a fingle animal. Shall we not acknowledge 
that he who form'd this percipient felf-de« 
termining power, the ruler of the body which 
it inhabits, yet unknowing how it ex^rcifes its 
dominion 5 that he, I fay, is poflcfs'd of fu- 
perior intelligence^ and power ? And is it not 
eafily conceivable, that fuch intelligence and 
power may have a command over large mar 

D 3 terial 
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S E R M.tcrki fyftctns ? This animal life, tho* for more 
n* excellent thin inanifnite nature, which yet id 
none of it without the chara€ter8 of the m^ 
thorns perffeftioti* ftanipt upon it, gives trt but 
a faint notion of the Deity: Let us fife to 
fbfhething higher, and which Catfries ih it a 
brjghtfer UfiA tnofe illuftri6ui image of the 
divihfe tiri^rftaniiidgi 

What I ibtitti are the ififelletSlual powers 
6f the humsch nature^ far tranfcendinjg the 
fenfitive, Both in <he cxcellericc of their kind, 
and the extent of their exercife. When fchfe 
and uridferftariding pef ceitc the fame objeft, it 
is after a very different manner. The former 
difcerns what we call (he fenfible qualftres of 
ftiater iaibbj eifts ; that is, thofe obj edis, by effl uYia 
from them, or by the intervention of ibme 
Corporeal medium, make fuch imprcffions on 
6ur organs, as are the occafion of exciting cer-^ 
tain ideas in the tnind ; and here the capacity 
©f fenfc terminates, it can go no further. Bat 
we are conitrous of anbther power which can 
fcview thofe ideas, exanii^e their nature and 
relation's, and, by comparing them together, 
difcovcr truths concerning them, which the 
merely animral capfacity dbes not reach to. For 
CXAnpie • when a coloured objeft is prefented 
to us, the idea of red, white, black, or any 
other colour is raised : H^re the report of fenfo 

ftops^ 
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ftop^j afid matty iiiiattentJve petfons, too hafti- S e R M, 
ly forming ijudgmeirt upon it, conclude that "• 
tticfe arc quaKties realty inherent in the bodies 
themfelves. But upon a more clofe attention 
and careful enquiry^ others arc fatisfied that 
they are really no more than our own fen- 
fationfs, caufed by fome particular difpofitiorti 
of parts in the furface of the coloured body^ 
giv^in^fuch a determrnation to the rays of light, 
that they form thofe images in the organs of 
fight, which are th6 nearer objefl: of our per- 
ception. Our reafoffing ift this ahd many 
other iftftances upon fcnfe, fliows sf power 
fuperior to // in' the rfiihd, which apprehends 
flfie fafneobjcfts after a quite diffefeht riianner. 
We have thoughts concerning £hem, wbich 
fenfe could never have fuggefied j we confider 
their relations, their Similitude and diflimifi- 
tude • we form genei'al notions, wherein the 
mind abftradls from individual exiftence.whiclx 
the fenfitive faculty is not capable oif ; we dif- 
cern the agreement or difagreement of our 
own ideas, their connexion and dependence 1 
we form propofitions upon them, affirming 
and denying, difiinguifhing between truth and 
falfliood, and having clearly percc;iY*d fome 
truths, we proceed in our fearch after more, 
by confideration and arguing* Now, tho' the 
occafion of all thefe and other modes of 
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^^RM.dtinking, may be intxoduc'd by the fenfes^ 
X^' every one who attend^ muft be convkujed, 
that t;he*9xer^ife of the mind in them is very 
different from fenfation. 

But there are other objc^ of the under* 
ftanding, not derived either immediately or re-^ 
inotely from the fenfes. Confcioufnefs is no 
image or reprefentation of any thing without, ; 
That dear intuitive Jcnowledge we have of our 
being and our owji powers, with all their va^-p 
rious exerciies and ai^s, (fuch as perceptions 
pf every kind, fenfations, refie(3;ions, remem-? 
brance, judgment, reafoning, felf-determina* 
lions, afiedions^ deiire, fear, hope, forrow, 
joy i) all thefe arc acpompanied with a con-t 
fpioufnefs iq the mind, y^hlch does not nop 
jpoffibly can proceed from any eternal objed: j 
for an cxternalobjed: can only imprint fomc}-? 
thing of itfelf, nothing at all pf the invj^ar4 
adkivc difcerning felf. Befidps, the fenlatiori 
we are now cpnfidering, a? diiFcrent from, and 
inferior tq underftanding, ftill takes in the 
qualities of paffive matter, extenfion, divifi^ 
bility, figure, ^c. but there are other ideas 
in the mind as real and diflin(^, whiph do pot 
reprefent extended, figured, divifible fub-? 
ftancc, nor have the leaft relation to any ojf its 
properties or modifications 5 fuch as the ideas 
pf virtue, of hopefty, benevolepce, gratitude, 

Z juftife^ 
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Juftice, compaflioo^ which have no manner Sis rm; 
of affini^ with fenfible qualities^ yet are of 11. 
great importance to the purpofes of our being» 
the objedts of ftrong affedion, and a conici- 
cuihefs of them yields the mod folid and fub* 
ifamtial pleafure to the foul. We reafon upon 
them as clearly, perceive truths concerning 
them^ and draw confequences, in which the 
mind refts as much fatisiied of their evidence, 
as in its knowledge of the figures^ gravity and 
other affeifllions of matter. And thus it jdainly 
appears, that there are in the human foul in- 
telledual powers, fuperior to, and different 
from the feniitive, both in refpe£fc of the ob- 
jects about which they are converfant,.and the 
nature and manner of their exercife, when the 
Qbje£ts are the fame. 

If it be fo, we have a more clear difi:oveiy 
than the animal powers can give u$> of felf* 
original intelligence in the univerfe. For, ei^ 
ther the underftandings we find ourfelves po£- 
iefs'd of mud be eternal and unoriginated, 
which no mortal ever imagined, or they muft 
be originally derived from an intelligent Au« 
thor, to whom thefe chara(!3:ers belong. 

The rcafoning of Socrates on this fubje£): 
feefipis to be very ftrong and convincing, as 
it is xthX^^ hylJC(nopbon *. After he had en- 
deavoured 
* f Memorab. Socratt Inbt i< 



SfiRM^dewoured to fyrove the Wifdom of the Deity by 
11- the bcatttiful order of the material virorld, an^ 
particiikrly the frame of the htmian body, he 
argues to thifc purpofe,— i-That as every man is 
confcioiis of a mihd, an intelligent principles 
wkhin bina, he is thereby led to acknowledge 
eaderitendirtg in the t<rorId withotrt him. For^ 
88 in tb6 coihpofition of otrr bodies, there ia 
deriv'd to lis a part, and but a very fmalf part 
i& the &4id, the lii^uid, and other ingredients^ 
in the rti^hty m^s of furrounding maeter, it 
w6uldT>e very ftrange, if rcafon, which is our 
lagheft excellence, ihoiild come to us hf 
fokne lucfcy (chance frotn Nothing, or no intet- 
Hge^t caufb ; and that there (hould be no fuch 
diing driginally in the univef fe or the whole 
of being, when yet we fee the plain marks of 
it in the orderly difpoiStion of all things. 

The Stoics trs'd jaft the feme reafoning ; 
afid added, that asr in the human conftitution, 
^ in the inttre fyftem' of things, the whole is 
x]tore excellent than a puticular part % that il: 
virould be extreme vanify in mankind to fancy 
thctofelvcs the head of the univerfe, being in- 
deed butavd'yimall part of it; and that which' 
' .dbtnprthetidf atid prcfides over dl, muft have 
in itfclf all abfolute perfedliton, from v^hiclv 
every ifeal pcrftftion fcattered tliirdngh ^k 
world is derived, 

It 
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It was a received tmxim among the a)i«SjBRi^« 
cient^, butt very diffei^ently under ftood, that H. 
Nodbingcan come from Nothing. Not to 
ent» into the conikieration t£ the ufe which 
Mbdfii made of it againft the creation ^ 
matter, which our prefent argument does not 
require, the rfiajcim in this fenfe is moft cei> 
tainly true, that nothing cati be producM^ 
withotft a fufficient caufe in order of naldre 
before it 5 and that fto real ♦ perfeiSHon can 
be in the effed, which is not in the cMib^ 
cither* aftually or virtually ; For if it were^ 
that perfcftfon would be produced without % 
ckufe, or by nothing, which is a direct contra- 
diaiom Now, applyiflg this to the point bef6r6' 
us, the queftion is, how came intelligence ifc- 
to the world, if not from an intelligent caufe ? 
The Atbeiji may, if he pleafes, ridicule whdt 
We call perfection ^ for ilKleed his principles 
tend to level all things, and deilroy the beaO* 
tiful fubcxrdination which there is in nature ; 

btit 

* The word PcrftflioB Is here ufed, as it is commonly, with- 
out explication. For oncterftanding it the better, and to pre- 
yeox. miilakes, we may olk^rve, that as the human mind can-r 
not avoid difberning a difference in things, it as neceflarily, 
upon compttifoa, prefi^s fome to others. The meafofe of Ait 
preference in our judgment, Js the fenfe we have of natural and 
moral Good, fiy perfediidn therefore is meant, a capacity of 
enjoyment, or a capacity of virtue, which we canft help appre- 
henaing real, and valuable in the degree wherein it is poiTed^d } 
and where it has the plain appiearances of an affeA, we caii*t 
help apprehending, as in all other eiFedts^ an e^ual or fuperfor 
(imacit^ is the C^ufp, 
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SERM.but it IS furprifing, that any one poffefs'd of 
H» rational powdrsihould.. think fo itaeanly of 
them. Is, there no excellence in confcious 
thinking, with all its various modes; in reafon- 
Jng ; in the difccrnment of truth, and an ihtcl- 
]e<9:ual progrefs in difcovering it; in the exer* 
ciTe of liberty by a rational felf*determination, 
and of our beft a&^tions, with the various en- 
joyment they, affotd; is there, I fay, no ex- 
cellence in all this above the qualities of paf- 
five uninteUigent beings ? But though I think 
the human mind can fcarcely help acknow- 
ledging a fuperior excellence in the intel*- 
ledual and moral capacity, far furpailing the 
powers of incpgitative and merely pafBve be- 
ing, which therefore muft owe itfelf to a fu- 
perior intelligent caufe ; yet waving this con- 
fideration, 'tis impoffible to doubt of the 
thing itfelf, that there adually is what we call 
underftanding in man. Let us fee then, if the 
rife of it can be accounted for without a prior 
intelligence as its caufe. Suppofing, tho' ever 
fo abfurdly, all the appearances of corporeal 
liature not to require, to their being and their 
order, the diredion of any defigning Agent, 
but that their magnitude, figure, and all other 
qualities, proceed from unguided moving 
force, or the fortuitous jumble of their com- 
pounding - parts ; the queftion is, if intelli- 
gence 
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gence with all its nu>des is thus alfo to be en^-S £ R» 
plained, and if it has been firdck out in the *!• 
fame ncccfiary or cafual manner ? And sEny 
attentive perfon will be convinc'd, that this 
folution is altogether infufficient, and indeed 
extremely unreafonable* For all the vifible 
phenomena of inanimate nature, whatever 
diverfity there may be in their exterior ap- 
pearance, carry the marks of their internal 
cbnftitution, having ftill infeparably belongs 
ing to them, the eflential properties and pri- 
mary qualities of that whereof they are com«» 
pounded, fuch as folidity, divifibility, figure^ 
its capacity of motion and reft, to which it is 
in its own nature indifferent, not capable of 
itfelf, to change its ftate from cither to the 
other, but always yielding to force ; intelli* 
gence can never be the refult of thefe, any or 
all of theni, or any compofition or change of 
them. For let magnitude, figure and motion 
be ever fo much altered, compounded or di-^ 
vided, they can really produce nothing but 
magnitude, figure and motion : But percep- 
tion and confcioufnefs have no relation to 
thefe 5 pur ideas of theqa are as diftindl as any 
can poffibly be. What refemblan'ce has con- 
fcioufnefs to motion or figure ? Or, by an at- 
tentive confideration, muft not every one per- 
ceive, that reafoning and volition hav^ not the 

leaft 
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SERM.leai): affinity with magnitude or diviiihility? 
II* And if) by the moft apparent diilindion of our 
own ideas, we may not conclude a real dilFer- 
ence of things, ther« is an end of all certainty, 
and our knowledge is reduc'd to utter confuiion« 
The fecondary qualities of pailive uninteiU* 
gent being, fuch as colours, founds, taftes, re<* 
fulting from the various texture, difpofition, 
and motion of its parts ; (and our adverfaries 
may fuppofe that all perceptions arife in th« 
iame manner as they doi) thefe fecondgry 
qualities, I fay, are realiy no miore tl)ani oiur 
pwn fenfations, not the modes of extern^ ob*^ 
jeds but of thpught, requiring themieHves a 
peculiar principle for the fubje£t of them, 
and therefore a fuperior power to produce 
them ; confequentiy, in^ead of being an ar« ' 
gument to fhow that underdanding might 
poflibiy take its riiie from unthinking matter 
and its modifications, thipy really ferv^ the 
quite contrary purpoDb. If ever there had been 
nothing in the world but paffive ptatter and 
mption, however compounded and <divefffified, 
not only there never cou'd have been any fuch 
thing as confcioufhefs, but indeed there neve# 
could hsuve been fo much as colour, ibun4 and 
tafte, iince thefe are oniy modes of perc^p* 
tion, and therefore peculiar to beings indued 
with a perceptive pow^,^ which coddlonly 
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1)0 prodttc*d by an agent himfdlf perciptent^SERM. 
cither in that or a more perfed: manner. ^^* 
Wherefore the reafoning related in Cicero ^» 
is extremely weak, when in pppofition to S<h 
€ratei% argument already mentioned, wz. 
whence did we derive our reaibo) if there be 
no fuch thing in the world, it is alledged one 
may as well afk, whence had we numbierss 
mufick or fpeech ? — ^And agsyn, if the argu« 
ment be good, tha^t becaufe there is under* 
(landing in us, therefore it muft be originally 
in the w^ld, by the £uiie argument it may 
be prov'd, that the fuperior intelligent in the 
worlds mujd be an orator, a mathematician, 
and a philoibpher. Nor is their reafi3ning any 
better who pretend, that if life and under* 
ftanding in the effe6: require life and under-* 
ftaading in the caufe, whereby we find our- 
&lves oblig'd to acknowledge thefe powers 
eternal and unmade, by the fame argument it 
may be prov'd, that fcnfible qualities muft 
be attributed to the original Caufe, and there 
muft be, for example, an eternal unmade red 
apd green. The anfwer to all which is very 
obvious, that ncme of thefe qualities men« 
tioned require to their being, aity thing di- 
ftind fromthe animal and rational powers with 
thek proper exercifes and therefore it is by no 

means 
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IS £ R M. means neceilary to fuppofe^ that they belong 
II* to the original author of them : Whereas life 
and underftanding, indeed the loweft percep- 
tions, imply a perfection which paffive tin- 
percipient powers, merely of themfdivea, can 
never reach to; and therefore they muft be 
produc'd by another caufe, to which either 
they formally, or a fupcrior excellence mufk 
be afcrib'd. Upon the whole then it is appa-» 
rent, that the fecondary qualities of corporeal 
nature, as they are called, being really and 
properly no more than modea of perception^ 
pot the particular application of the human 
faculties, as in finging, fpeech aild phi|or<)phy i 
I fay, that none of thefe have any thing. paral- 
lel to the cafe of intelligence, to wefaken the 
force of the argument from its being in the 
ivorld to prove that it mufl be eminently in 
the caufe of it. But leaft of aljl is there any 
pretence for alledging, that from our reafon- 
, ing it may be inferred, that the caufe of paffive 
matter muft have its properties, fuch as figure, 
divifibility, &c. as well as that the caufe of 
intelligence muft be intelligent. For* d^ily 
experience ftiews,innuniberlefs inftances, that 
intelligence produces effeds very unlike itfelf, 
and of a quite different nature j whereas not 
only no inftance can be alledg'd to ftiQW thai 
figure, divifibility, &c. ever did produce con- 

fcious 
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fcbus intelligence, but it is impoflible thatSERMi 
ever they Ihould. For, as has been obferv'd, ^*" 
extended divifible matter, with all its changes 
and modifications, can never produce any thing 
to which thefb its eflential properties do not in- 
separably belong; therefore not intelligence. 

In this reafoning I have abilraded from the 
queftion concerning the poflibility of matter's 
being endued with thinking and active facul- 
ties, which fome wife men have thought too 
difficult for us to determine \ alledging, that 
the human uhderflanding does not fo thorough- . 
ly comprehend the nature of thought and of 
corporeal fubftance, as to be able to judge 
with certainty, that the latter may not, by the 
power of God, be made the fubjedt of the 
other J tho* they agree that matter, with its 
paffive powers and all its known properties, 
could never poffibly of itfelf have produced 
any degree of intelligence and adlivity. This 
is what I have afferted, and therefore that the 
human, rational, iand felf-determining faculties, 
whatever the fubjed of them be, could not 
poffibly proceed from unintelligent matter and 
motion, or the fortuitous concourfe of iatoms, 
which is all that Atheijis mean, or that, I 
conceive, can be meant by undefigning necel^ 
fity or chance ; confequently, that adlive in- 
telligence muft be felf original in nature. Nay, 
> Vol. I. E if 
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SERM.if wc ftould fuppofe that t^icre is no fubflanfc^ 
11. diftin€t from body, and that the Deity himfelf 
h corporeal^ if 1% be allow'd that he is the in'*- 
t^Uigeat Caufe of all things, this as truly 

joyjer^brows th^ cauftp oiAtbeifmy as the juft^f 
principle pf his eternal ipiritual nature. Som? 
Atheijls hav^ heen io fenfible of this infupe- 
rable difficulty which preffes their fcheme^ 
»ainely, to jfcccpunt for the rife of thought 
frona unthinking matter, without the agency 
of a defigning C^ufe^ that rather than abapdoQ 
|heir fundamental principle, that there is xxo^ 
thi|)g i? the univ.er(e but n^f^re matter with its 
modifications, they have fled to that moft ab* 
furd hypothecs, that all flatter and ^v^ry 
fingle atom pf it, is intelUgent ; which, not 
to mention any more reafpns, other Atheijls 
■•^••^ themfclves h^ve refuted by this invincible one, 
—that then every living intelligent being, pjU'tir 
cul^irly every njan would be, not a fiqgle per-^ 
jfon qr intelligent agents but a multitude or % 
iyfteo^ of th^Q}, contrary tp what every onr- 
;iS cpofclous of. But the opinion of the Ato- 
mifts i5, if poffible, yet more extravagant y 
who from the figure, magnitude and motioa 
of parts, confeflcdly void of fenfc and under*- 
ftanding, would raife perception and confciouf* 
, nefs, effentiaUy djifferept from i^ll moA^ and 
compofitipois of magnitude,figure and motion 5 

. . which 
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which is to fuppoTe a real and di(tin£): perfec-^E R M^ 
tioji to be produced out of nothing, or with* ^ 
out a caufe. 

It may be objected againft all this» that if 
from the order and haFmony of the vifiUe 
world, and iioax a multitude, of i^t&xm% an^ 
rational beings, we juftly infer a defigning 
Caufe ; fuppofing this to be true, and that or- 
der and harmony, intelligence and a^vity ara 
in the divine mind, what is the reafon of this B 
And may we notprove^by the fame argument, 
that // mufl: he attributed to a prior caufe ? I 
anfwer, our argument id not, that of every thing 
which has being, or which is wife and' good, 
t^e rauft be a cau& ; but that> as in all othen 
cafes, by various marks of contriv^tK:e in any 
work, the human mind is naturally led to ac^ 
knowledge an int^kiing author ; fo in tnis 
c»&, by the clear evidences ofdeiign in a num<- 
berlefs variety of inftances, even all parts of the 
Imawn univerfe, the inanimate, the fenfitive 
and the rational, we find ourfelves dblig'd to rer 
a>gniie. an underftanding and defigningCaufe* 
Aad here we may reft. If there be an intel^ 
Ugent Author of univerfal nature and of all the 
appearances we can difcern in the whole worlds 
^ their mutual relations, connexbns and d^ 
pendencies, he is the God for whom we en<p 
q;iice; AfearchafterunfeenCau&sofunfeen 
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SERM.Caufcs to infinity, can difcover nothing but 
II. perplexity and confufion of thought. The 
intelligent fountain of all the wifdom, all the ^ 
good and the order which adtually is in the 
tiniwrfe, will appear to every* impartial mind 
worthy of our higheft veneration and eftcem, 
and juftly intitjed to our love and .confidence. 
' B^ut with refpedt to a firft Caufe, it is ac- 
knowledged by Atheijlsy as well as by us, that 
fomethirig muft have been from eternity, felf- 
exiftent and independent : Accordingly they 
fey, that the material world form'd as it is, or 
matter and motion, or bare matter, is that nc- 
ceflarily exifting thing. I (hall not now enter 
into the confideration of this point, but I hope 
in its proper place, to (hew that defigning ac- 
tive mind has of all things the beft pretenfions ; 
nay, that it alone has any juft pretenfionS to 
the charafters of ncceflarily exiftent, felf-ori- 
ginal and independent. 

Upon a review of this whole reafoning, arid 
indeed of the intire oppofite fchemes of Hbeifm 
and Atbeifm^ with regard to the points which 
have been confider'd,this remarkable difference 
api^ears; that whereas there is a great diverfity 
of beings in the univerfe, and a great variety 
of qualities, powers and perfeiStions belonging 
to. the feveral kinds of them, the Atjbeiftic 
' bpinion makes the very lo\*eft of all, namely, 

fenfc- 
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fenfelefs paflive matter, the firft principle of all, Serm.' 
the eternal felf-exiftent being, from which, as li- 
the fole independent origin, all things, even the 
moft regular and beautiful arofe,nay, the high*> 
eft perfedion of intelligence, virtue andhappi^ 
nefs, without an aftive defigning Caufe. For 
which reafon that hypothefis is incumbered 
with infuperable difficulties in every ftep of the 
fcale of being. It cannot account for any thing 
but by chance or neceffity, which in refpe<3: of 
caufality are really nothing ; arid as proposed to 
the human undcrftanding for a reafon, only fig- 
nify ignorance. It cannot fo much as account 
for the order of the world ; the exaft propor- 
tion of its parts aridthe harmony of the whole; 
the apparent mutual relations of the heavens 
arid the earth, as united in one fyftem; the con* 
venient fituation of the earth with refped to its 
diftance from the fun, and fuch a proper direc- 
tion both of its diurnal and annual motions as 
in the beft manner to provide for the comfort- 
able fubfiftence of its numerous inhabitants; 
the formation of the animal life in fuch a va- 
riety of fpecies, afl prefcrv'd diftindt arid with- 
oiiit cpnfuiioni and propagated by a fettled law, 
€ac;h fitted to ita own element, provided with 
proper food ^nd with fuitable inftinfts aixd or- 
gans, efpecially fchfation and felf-motion, the 
principal appearances of the ferifitive life; and 

E '3 leaft 
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SssM.leaft of all can the Atbeifilcal hypothecs m*« 
II* count for conidous intelligence and the ?arbus 
modes of it^ which it diminilhes into a vain ^ 
empty ihadow, the merely accidental refuU of 
the figure and motion of matter, tho' it i^ that 
which makes ^very man Himfelf and therc^ 
fere nothing can appear to him more real and 
iuhilantial. 

fiut the dodrine of Deity and Providence is 
the perfect reverfe of all this, and explains th6 
fyftem of the uni verfe ih a confiftcnt fatisfadiory 
manner* It reprefents intelligence as the firft 
of things, the origin and caufe of all derived 
beings, and by the help of its direction, fets all 
things in a fair and amiable light. An eternal 
' feif*exiftent mind^ immutably pofiefsM of all 
abfolute perfe^ons^ form'd the plan of the 
world, and wifely fuiifh'd it, according to itt 
own moft perfect; model* It was to be expell- 
ed that the work of fuch an architect fhould 
bear the figQature of his hand, that is, his 
. ceunfel and power in its magnificence^ varie^, 
yropoftion and beautiful harmony ; atnd io it 
does« The low dark out worka of this ftately 
building, that is the whole mo& of extended 
paffine bulk, in itfelf fb mean and contempii^ 
ble,^ is formM into various beauty, by the ener- 
2]r of Spirit whidai kihabits it. From this there 

i» a gpadidl; afcent towafcb the u^ 
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of excellence, and every rifing ftep in the fcaleSERM* 
carries in it a growing difplay of original per- H- 
fedlion^ Vegetation itfelf is a vaft improve- 
ment upon dead matter, fhowing the fuperior 
plaftic virtue of fpirit j but animal fenfatioft 
and fpontaneity, however low in comparifoti^ 
are ftrohg images of underftanding and adivi- 
ty . Human intelligence, with its various pow- 
ers, exercifes, and enjoyments, is the higheft 
in our world, and leads us diteftly to the great 
Original it was formed by, the uncreated mind. 
Betvveen thefe two there is a mighty chafm, 
and we may well imagirie many intermediate 
ordefs of celeftiai fpirits, fuperior to us, tho' 
the higheft of them at an immenfe diftance 
from unorigihated 6xcellerice. 

Let any candid attentive pferfoh fet theic 
fcbemes againft each other in his calm delibe- 
rate thoughts, and embrace that which appeals 
the moft rational. I do not doubt but you will 
be convinced the latter is the very truth, ia 
which your minds may reft with' intirc fatis-i» 
f^dion^ Let us therefore join in adoring the 
glorious fbuntain of light and life, and with 
all the wife inhatbitants of heaven and carthi 
Acknowledge him worthy to reaive glory ^ and 
honour^ and po*wery who has created all thingr^ 
and for his pkafure they are ard were created, 
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SERMON III. 

The Being of God proved from Human 
Intelligence and Morality. 




Rom. !• 19, 20. 

Becaufe that which may be known of God, is 

manifeji in them, for God hath Jhewed it 

unto them. For the invifble things of him 

from the creation of the worlds are clearly 

feeUy being under flood by the things that are 

made 9 even his eternal power and Godhead. 

I HAVE endeavoured in two preceding 
difcourfes to prove the Being of God from 
his works, that is, as the queftion is proper- 
ly ftated between the Atheifls and us, to prove 
an active intelligence in the formation of 
the univerfe. Indeed the exiftence of the 
very loweft things we fee, the moft contemp- 
tible pebble or clod of earth, cannot ♦ be ac- 
counted for without the agency of an intelli- 
gent and powerfulCaufe J much lefsthis beauti- 
ful fyftem of the world, difpos'd in fuch exqui- 
iite order^ and having its parts fo exactly fitted 

to 
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to eachdther, as to make up one regular whole, S £ r mJ 
But above all, that underftanding which we IIL 
are confcious of in ourfelves, even conftrdna 
us to acknowledge the fupreme eternal Mind 
as its Author. For if inanimate matter form'd 
into a fyiflem, difcovers his glorious wifdom . 
and aftivity, much more his own living inuige 
in our perceptive and felf-determining powers; 
This laft well deferves a more particular con- 
fideration, as containing a peculiarly illuftrious 
manifeftation of the divine wifdom 5 and I 
hope, by a due attention of what pafTes ia 
our own minds, we (hall find ourfelves obliged 
to recognize the All-ruling intelligence of our 
Maker, and to adore him who is perfeSi in 
knowledge. At leaft, fuppofing the former 
reafoning to be juft, what I (hall further offer 
upon this fubjedt, will give us a more enlarged 
idea of the divine underftanding, which is the 
principal point in our prefent inquiry. 

Here 1 (hall confine myfelf to what is : 
called pure intelle£tion, that is, thofe exercifes 
of the mind which abftradt wholly from the 
external fenfes, and the fole objed: of them; 
iingular corporeal exiftence. For tho*, as I 
obferv'd before, • the fenfitive and intelle^al 
powers are imploy'd about the fameobjefl:,. 
apprehending it in a very different manner, 
yet are there intelligibles, indeed thofe of the 
fiiblimeft kind> in which weiiave the greateft 

certainty 
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^gjLHj, certainty of knowledge, as well as the nobleft 
jll^. mental entertainment, which do not at all 
•^'V **^fall under the perception of the fenfes \ fuch 
is the abftrad ideas of natures tx effenceSy 
eternal truths and ndioral qualities, which have 
all of them, tho' no fenfible exigence, ye€ 
an important reality, and the ideas of them in 
the eternal mind arc their original archetypes. 
Firft, Abftrafk Natures or Eflences are re- 
prefented by fome as the mere creatures of 
the human underftanding, taking occafion 
from the apparent iimilitiide and difllmili^ 
iude of things to form abflrad): notions of 
their feveral different kinds, which no where 
fubfift but in the underftanding itfelf ; at the 
&me time referring to the internal conftitu* 
txons of things, the true caufe of the apparent 
fimilitude and diflimilitude of their outward 
fornns. Thefe internal conftitutions are the 
real EiTences, for the moft part unknown to 
us s and the effences which are the objects of 
our apprcbeniion, are therefore called homi-? 
nd, b€u:aufe the true interior nature bf things, 
wherel^ fhey are what they are, complete 
in themfelves and invariably diftin£t from all 
others, lie too deep for us to difcover. Now 
tho* this may be a fair reprefentation of the 
method in which the human underftanding 
proceeds, and the true origin of its ideas of 
Eftences, (which being poftcrior to individual 

cxiftencc. 
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cxiftence, and derived from it, can«Be;QoSj|ftjMrJ 
more perfedl thin our knowledge of ihdivW ^^y 
dual exifting things) yet it leads us by deaf 
reifoning to conclude, that there is a more 
perfeft knowledge of Effeiices, which ab- 
ftradting from aftual exiftence, can only fub- . 
fid as ideas in a mind, but it muft be a mind 
infinitely more perfecfl than ours. 

To {hew this, I (hall take leave to borrow 
an obfervation from a celebrated author, whd 
gives the very account of Effences which t 
have been mentioning *• He tells us, thiit 
we know the Effences, and diftinguifh th6 
ipecies of af tificial things, with far Ifefi cdn- 
fufion and uncertainty than natural things, 
becaufe an artificial thing being a ptdduftioh 
fef man, which the artificer defign^d, and well 
knows the idea of, the name of it is iupposM 
to ftand for no other idea, nor to import any 
ether fiflente than what is certainly to bft 
known, and eafy enofogh to be apprehendeiJ. 
He might have fald, that every fenfibfe Arti- 
ficer muft perfectly know the reaf cfience of 
his 6wn W6rk, fo far as it i& his own, how- 
ever ignorant he fliSy be of the nature of xkt 
materials, ftones, timber, iron, filver, gold, 
or whatever they are, whidh another intirely 
unacquainted With the mechanu: aVt, itoay 
underfland much better 5 yet tte proper dif- 

pofitiqn 
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SERM.pofition of the parts, and joining them fitly, 
III* together, fo as to make one compleat fabric 
or machine, which is his own work, he muft 
know ; and his underftanding reaches to a 
thorough comprehenfion of the defign, which 
is its true effencc, before he begins the manual 
operation. Now applying this to the great 
Artificer of nature, tjobo flretchd out the hea^ 
vens by his wifdom^ and ejiablijh'd the earth 
by his difcretiofiy we muft conclude, that 
fince he was the intending Caufe of the world, 
and exercis'd adlive intelligence in the forma- 
tion of all things, the plan was form'd in his 
All-comprehending mind. In other words, 
the defign or the archetypal ideas of the true 
EfiTence of things, fubfifted in his under- 
ftanding before the things themfelves actually 
had a being: for who can imagine fuch an 
inconfiftency as intelligence in the operation 
and not in the intention ? . Can a work be 
made with wifdom, and wifdom not be prior 
to it, or the parts of a ftrudture fo put toge- 
ther as to fhew wife contrivance, without the 
Agent's h(%ying laid a fcheme before-hand, 
and formed a model by which his proceeding 
ihould be direded ? 

Butfurther we muft conceive in a defigning 
caufe, freedom and choice, efpecially in a 
complicated production, which (x>mprehends 

a great 
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a great variety of parts. One general end is to Ser m. 
be obtained, taking in many which are fubor- W. 
dinate 5 a vaft variety of means are prefented 
to the mind, the fitteft of which are to be 
chofen, and the reft rejefted. This to imper-* 
ftCt underftandings'is thecaufe of long deli-i 
beration upon their projefts ; they take time 
to compare the means which offer therrifelvcs 
to their thoughts 5 and try which, upon the 
whole, as far as they can judge, are the moft 
convenient; but without a plurality of fuch 
means or parts, we can have no notion of 
wifdom exercised in the work, for it confifts 
in a choice or preference of the beft and fit- 
teft. Now when we furvey the world, fo 
much of it as is known to us, (how extenfive 
adlual exiftencc is beyond our fight or the 
reach of our underftandings we cannot pofli- 
bly tell,) containing fuch a multitude of be- 
ings as cannot be numbered, all formed and 
difpos-d with intelligence and defign, (hewing 
that the ideas of them fubfifted before in the 
mind of the author ; what a vaft variety of 
ideas, (we lofe ourfelves in imagining it,) muft 
we fuppofe to have Been in t;he lame under- 
ftanding, that there might be room for that 
preference, which we cannot help thinking,, 
IS abfolutely necefi&ry to the exercife of wif- 
dom in his works ? No one can lay the world 

could 
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§f RM^CouH Jjot poffibly have been other wife than It 
" JIL is, or any of its parts other wife than they are^ 
'in this fenfe that it would icoply a contradic-i 
tion in the nature of things. For that is in ef- 
fect to d^ny a}l free agen^y> and all wifdpo^ 
in the formation of tl^e world j which is^ \ 
think, already prov'd by convincing argu- 
ments. But if that the world could not be 
otherwife than it is, fuppqfes intelligence, and 
tberefibre nieans that of all poflible fyfteoia 
appearing to hi? own mind, the Creator chofo 
that whiqh in the whole, was the fitteft and 

« 

the b€fts-*Thi« neceflarily implies what I juft 
now faid, namely, that other models or de** 
figns were equally in h|s ppwer, and all alike 
a(9:ually in the view of his imderflanding^ 
prior^ I do not fay in time, but in our order 
of conceiving, to the determination of produ-r 
dng the fyftem which now aSuaJly exifts* 
This feems to be the true meaning oi Plato* % 
, ideas, which he reprefents as the original forms 
and exemplars of whatever is in being; that is, 
the conceptions of the divine ropft perfe^in- 
telleft, in which the whole ich^me of exif- 
tence was laid ; tho' fome of the latter PlatO'- 
nifis turned his doctrine to an abfurdity, (and 
perhaps he gave too greaj: occafion (p it him- 
fdf,) calling tbofe ideas. not only arch^ypc* 
and patterns, but living fubftance? and phyfi- 

cal 
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cal caufes , nay, a fort of deities. Here tljen S b r m» 
we find in the univerfe, not only intelligence, MI* 
direding the frame of nature, finilhing all the 
particular forms in it, and appointing them 
(heir proper places, difpofing the whole circle 
of being, and guiding the intire feries of caufes^ 
\vith their operations s hut an underftanding 
not limited by the univcrfe itfelf, reaching to 
the utmoft bounds of ppffibility, and cpmpre* 
hiendiiig all conceivable eflences or intelligible 
for ois^ relations, connexions and dependencies 
of things. 

tidly\ As thefe abftrad: ideas appearing to 
cm* m^ind^^ are the materials of all our icience 
which is not converfant about finguUr exift^ 
fn^e, and in proportion as they are difcerned 
by ev^ry mind, they arc the materials of its 
knowledge ; lib upon comparing them refults 
Truth, (for it confifts in their agreement,) 
Y^hich ibs another real and important objed of 
the underftanding. Our minds are made with 
a defire to difcover truth, and they reft in it 
when foAind, with great fatisfadtion ; tho' our 
knowledge of eflences is very imperfc<ft, and 
what we call the eflences of natural things 
aij^uaHy exiftent, that is, our own abftrad 
^}ais of tkem^ are for the moft part little 
more than nominal 1 yet the perception of 
thdr agreement is to us certain truth, and wc 

7 acquiefce 
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^BRM-^cquiefce in it with pleafure: But that mind 
III. which thoroughly comprehends the real na- 
tures of things, having form'd them with all 
fheir properties and powers, muft fee an infi* 
nity of truths in their various relations, which 
yre cannot difcern. Let it be efpecially ob- 
fcrv'd, that our principal and moft fatisfying 
knowledge is purely intelledlual, the fubjedt of 
it being our own ideas, which abftrafl: intirely 
from exiftence. For example, the points, 
lines and figures which are the fubjedl of 
mathematical demonflration, are not percei- 
ved by our fenfes, nor fuppofed to have a fen- 
ilble exiftence, but only are ourown ideas iab- 
ftradling /rorh all matter, really forrii'd, or 
imagined to be form'd into fuch figures ; thofe 
^raight lines, curves, triangles, fquares and 
other figures, whofc properties, mutual rel*» 
tions, equalities and proportions are demoilh 
ilrated, perhaps. could none of them exadlly, 
certainly fome of them could not be exempli- 
fied in bulky materials, nor do the demon- 
ftrations concerning them depend on that, the 
fubjedt of them being only our own ideas 5 yet 
no man who undcrftands them will fay they 
are chimerical, fince he fees real truth in them, 
to which he cannot refufe his aficnt : nor can 
it be reafonably faid that they depend wholly 
on the mind, and are its arbitrary combiha- 
7 tions 
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tions of its own ideas 5 for it cannot makeSERM. 
truth or falfhood, but muft confidcr them as *"• 
independent on its own pleafure, and equally 
real whether it -difcerns them or not* It re** 
mains then that geometrical theorems and 
other propofitions, (for I mention them only 
as examples,) are eternal verities, the fame at 
all times, and, as fome of the ancients fpeak^ 
ingenerable and incorruptible, alike true whe- 
ther any human mind perceives them or not, 
nay whether any human mind exifts or not* 
But were thefe eternal neceflary truths altoge- 
ther unknown before any human mind ex- 
ifted ? No, they were the proper obje<5ls of 
eternal neceffary intelligence, fublifting in the 
eternal mind. The occafion of our difcerning 
them is taken fronqi the works of God ; it is 
from corporeal beings we get the ideas of fi- 
gures and numbers \ (tho* the abftrad ideas 
we form of them, are not fenfible but intel- 
le(ftu2^1,) and the fame may be faid concerning 
the fubjedls of other fclf-evident, or demon- 
ft/lted propofitions. Now has God fcattered 
over his works fuch traces of intelligence, that 
very imperfc<9:obfervers are led by them to fee, 
i|id be delighted with trAJth, and flball himfelf 
not difcern that fame truth? Nay, muft he not 
have difcern'd it from everlafting, fince from 
cverlafting it was equally difcernable by a per- 

Vo L. I. F feft 
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Se r uM^- i^nderftanding, which comprehended the 
HI. effences, that is, the ideas of things with all 
their relations, whence that truth neceiFarily 
refults ? 3urely we have no mental perfcftion 
but what is derived from the eternal Mind, 
the Father of our fpirits. If then we are en- 
dued with a power of difcovcring truth, (which 
^c cannot reflect upon without having plea- 
fure in it, as an excellence in our nature,) he 
muft have poffefs'd that power in a more emi- 
nent and perfedl manner before we had a be- 
ing, and the truths which were eternally^ 
knowable, muft be to him eternally known* 
Human fcience lies within a narrow compafs, 
but certainly it is one of the moft delightful 
entertainments the mind can have. What 
pleafure does it give to fome at leaft, to fee 
a propofition demonft rated, which compre- 
hends, and to full conviftion determines the 
elation of a great variety of things, for ex- 
ample, the proportion ^ many different lines 
or figures ? And can we imagine that our na- 
ture, in every part of its conftitution carry- 
ing the plaineft marks of underftanding and 
defign, could be made with a fenfe of beauty 
i;i fuch truths, and yet the dcfignirig Author 
of that nature, be ignorant of them ? ThusJ 
we behold the divine wifdom manifefted in 
th« mtelligible as well as the fenfible world, 

and 
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and by fome (ketches of eternal truth, whichSEk Ml 
we ourfelves are enabled to difcern with de- **"• 
light, wc have not only clear evidence that 
the firft of Beings, the original Caufe of all 
things, is hiqifclf intelligent, but are led to a 
more enlarged view of what is the agreeable, 
tho' to us incomprehenfible objeft of his eter- 
nal contemplation. 

'^dly^ This will ftill more fully appear, if 
we confider moral qualities and truths, whiclj 
evidently appear to our minds, and are of the 
greateft importance to the ends of our being. ^ 
Without entring into the detail of thefe qua-, 
lities and truths, which may be fuppos*d td 
be fo far known as is neceflary to our prefent 
purpofe, I (hall only make the following ob- 
fervations concerning them, Firft, That they 
are intirely abftraded from the external fcnfes 
and their objefts. Other animals which have 
thofe fenfes in common .with us, give no dif- 
covery of their having any notions of mora- 
lity ; and are not reckon'd moral agents, which 
is the higheft and peculiar charadler of ratio- 
nal beings. How could the external fenfes 
lead us to any fentiments of virtue, which has 
not the leaft relation to any qualities of mat- 
tcr, either primary or fecondary ? What re- 
fcmblance have juftice and benevolence to the 
figure and motion of bodies, or vvhat affinity 
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SERM.whh colours, founds or taftes? Nor indeed 
III. do the ends of fenfitive life require fo fublime 
a fenfe as that of morality ; the prcfervation 
of individuals and of the kind, and their ufe- 
fulnefs to other fpecies of beings in their man- 
ner, which are its higheft apparent purpofesj 
thefe ends, I fay, are all anfwered by lower 

inftinds. 

2dly^ Moral qualities, which have no other 
fubjedt than the affedions of the foul, and 
adions proceeding from them, tho* intirely 
independent on matter and all its properties, 
are yet real, and neceflarily regarded by our 
mind as fuch. A fenfe of moral beauty and 
deformity in human charaders and adions, 
is as natural as a fenfe of another kind of beau- 
ty and deformity in corporeal forms ; nay, our 
minds as neceflarily perceive a difference be- 
tween cruelty and mercy, gratitude and in- 
gratitude, temperance and debauchery, as be- 
tween light and darknefs, fwcet and bitter, 
harmony and difcord, which we diftinguifh by 
our external fenfes. The idea of virtue, whe- 
ther in ourfelves or others, is always accom- 
panied with approbation, and vice with dif- 
like. An excellent moral charader conftantly 
attrads our efteem, and a vicious one cannot 
be confider'd otherwife than with averfion j a 
beneficent adion is applauded, and a cruel 
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one condemned, abftrading from any advan-SiBKMi 
tage or difad vantage to ourfclves ^irifing from *"' 
either. We review virtuous dilpofitions in 
our own hearts, and virtuous works flowing 
from them, with the higheft fatisfadtion, and 
the contrary are unavoidably attended with 
remorfe. It is true, that there is a great va- 
riety in the pradlice of virtue^ which in fome 
inftances is attended with embarrafling cir- 
cumflances, and in our prefent flate there 
are many things to divert our attention from 
it. On thefe accounts and bec^ufe of negli- 
gence, corrupt cufloms, the prejudices of edu- 
cation, and particularly faHb notions of reli-- 
gion, fome may have far Icfs knowledge of 
virtue than others, and the virtuous affe<aions 
may be weaker in them ; but a fenfc of mo- 
rality, (capable indeed of more or lefs im- 
provement, according to our opportunities and 
the degrees of our attention and diligence,) 
feems to be indelibly imprinted on our nature, 
fo that we can no more diveft ourfclves of it 
altogether, than we can put'ofthumanity itfelf. 
3^/1^, As moral qualities, and truths concern- 
ing them, are real, and neceflarily regarded by 
our minds, fo they are of the greatefl: impor- 
tance to the happinefs of mankind. ' This I 
have hinted already with refpeft tp parti- 
cular perfons) having obfcrv'd that the peace 

F 3 and 
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SiB It M^and faU^faftlon of their miads depends, in a gre^t 
UU ' meafure, upon an inw^ird confciqafnefs of vir- 
tuous difppfitions, and the defigned regyktion 
ofthqir conduit by them* I believe every 
man vviU find by experience, that he is not 
able wholly to extinguiiPi hU fentiments of 
morality ^ nor without the utmoft violence to 
obfcure and weaken them fo, butthathis heart 
will condemn him fqr h« crimes; lior can hp 
arrive to an unmanly eaip in his vices/ till after 
a long- courfe of afieded. ftupidity and fottifh 
infatuation 5 which is reproachful to the ratio- 
nal nature, and takes away the trueft felf-en«* 
joyoient. How unhappy are wicked men 
by their wickedncfs ? What a train of mife- 
ries j^pd misfortunes in the prefent ftate, arife 
from debauchery and fenfual excelTes j fronj 
fraud and violence ?. But if there be intelli^ 
gence in framing the human nature, and ap^. 
pointing the condition of men, it muft extend 
to the whole kind. And indeed morality may 
be therefore pronounced important to our na- 
tures, becaufe it does not only in a fenfiblc 
manner affedlthe intereft of fingle perfons, but 
the greateft colle<9:ive bodies of them, nay, the 
intire fpecies. Let any one imijgine the whole 
human race to be without the leaft fenfe of 
virtue, of the fear of God, of good-will to 
'mankind, of the excellence of honefty, gra- 
titude. 
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titude, fidelity, temperance, and the turpitude Se rm. 
of the contrary, fo that there (hould be no- ^'I- 
thing left but the fear of perfonal outward 
danger and inconveniencies to prevent the moft 
licentbus rage of unruly dcftriidive paflions, 
and all the mifchiefs they could produce; how 
miferable, upon fuch a fuppofition, would ouf 
ftate be? It may be reafonably queftion*d 
whether the kind could havefubfifted ib long, 
or any remained to have inhabited the earth ^ 
but at lead it is certain, life muft have been 
a dull, uncomfortable, irtelegant and infipid 
thing, in comparifon of what it now aftually 
isj unadorned with thofe arts and inventions 
which are owing to the fecure poffeffion of 
peace and liberty, unimproved by fcience, and 
dcftitut€ of thq high pleafures of friendfhip, 
and all kinds of delightful fodal entertain- 
ment : (not to fpeak of a futiirc ftate, the 
happinefs of which (if there really be fuch d 
thing) muft ncceffarily depend upon virtue;) 
nor is it poffible for the mind of man, calmly 
. and deliberately to judge otherwife; and 
of that future ftate we have conftant premo- 
nitions in our own prefaging thoughts, ((b 
ftrong as moft fenfibly to afFedt the comfort 
of our prefent being,) without, at Icaft, any 

poftible fecurity againft it. 

F 4 Now 
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S B R M» Now if thefe obfcrvations be true and juft, 

JIJ* (and whether they are or not, let every man. 
upon calm reflexion judge for himfelf ) let us 
fe,e what confequences may be fairly drawn 
from them to our prefent purpofe. In the 
firft place, here is an important part of the hu* 
man conflitution which can never be accounted 
for upon Atbeiftic grounds, that is chance or 
mechanifm, the fortuitous rencounter of atoms, 
or the neccflary refult of matter and motion* 
Suppofing an accidental concourfe of atoms 
moving in an infinite void, or an undirected 
force imprcfs'd on matter, could pofSbly pro-- 
duce corporeal fyftems and their various beau- 
tiful forms which we fee, (tho' even that has 
been already prov'd to be fufHciently abfurd,) 
yet how (hall this hypothefis folve the phaeno- 
mena of moral Entities ? What ftrange col- 
lifion of atoms, or undirected impulfe of mat- 
ter, could produce beauty and deformity in 
human charadiers and adtions ? Could ^ny 
combination of figures, ordifpofition and agi« 
tation of material parts, ftrike out the ideas 
of juil and unjuft, kind and unkind, fober 
and vicious ? Shall it be faid that thefe are 
mere fancies, the arbitrary figments of the 
mind without any true and folid foundation in 
nature?,! anfwer, that indeed our ideas of 
morality are not ideas of corporeal exiftence, 

but 
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but it does not follow that therefore they areSERM* 
not real. Let any man try how he can fatisfy M^ 
himfelf concerning the reality of any objedl 
of his knowledge. If his organs are duly dif- 
pos*d, if he is confcious to himfelf that he has 
the free and undiflurb'd exercife of his rational 
powers, if his perceptions be clear and di-' 
ftina, and efpecially if they be conftant and 
uniform, his ideas always the fame, inder 
pendently of his own choice, whenever he 
applies his mind to the review of them;— when 
it is fo, there can be no doubt concerning the 
reality of fuch knowledge, unlefs we introduce 
an univerfal fcepticifm. Can any man in his 
fenfes make it a queftion whether his ideas of 
colours, and taftes and founds, be real or phan- 
taflical ? As little reafon has he to doubt the 
reality of his ideas oi pure^ and true^ andjujl^ 
and honejiy and virtuous^ In the beft ftate of 
his mind, when his underftonding is cleareft 
and freeft from difturbance, whenever he 
thinks of moral differences, they appear al- 
ways the fame ; nay, the more he confiders 
them, the more plain and important they ap- 
pear. Can we doubt whether a thing exifts 
which caufes in us pleafure or pain, whether 
we will or not? for example, whether the fire 
exifts which warms or burns us ? whether a 
fliarp iron iAftrumcnt exifts, which piercing 
J our 
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Ser M. our flcflb caufes the fenfation of acute pain ? In 
Illt like manner, has any man reafon to doubt 
whether there be a real difference between 
virtuous difpofitions and works, which diffufe 
inward ferenity and fatisfadtion through his 
mind, and vicious onee which neceffarily fill 
him with horror and the mod painful felf- 
condemnation ? We muft, therefore, to ac- 
count for this appearance, abandon the Atbe-- 
ijiic fcheme and all the forms of it, and have 
our rccourfc to an intelligent Caufe, which has 
deeply interwoven into the human conftitu- 
lion a fenfe of things intirely independent oil 
matter and all its properties and powers, as 
real however as any we perceive by our exter- 
nal fenfcs; concerning which we can form pro^ 
pofitions as true and certain, and draw confe- 
quenccs from them as clear as any which ap^ 
pear to our minds. For even' the properties of 
lines and geometrical figures, and the incom* 
mcnfurability of fome with others, is not 
more evident than the moral fitncfs and un- 
fitnefs of fome aftions. 

2dlyi The importance of morality to the 
human life, and to its main ends, (hews wif. 
dom and defign in giving men the fenfe and 
knowledge of it. Political conftitutioas arc 
reafonably judg'd to be form'd with under* 
(landing, becavife of the ends which they.artr 

fwer. 
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fwer. When laws are well framed for the pre- Sbr M. 
fcrvation of public peace and order ; the mca- ^^ 
fures of civil authority and fubje&ion wifely 
fettled ; provifion made for fupporting the le^ 
gal powers of the rulers, and liberties of the 
people; for fecuring them againft foreign in* 
vafions and inteftine broils, for deciding their 
debates about property in an'^squitable maa-» 
ner, for encouraging induftry and other virtues, 
which tend to the benefit of the fociety, and 
retraining thofe irregularities which threaten 
its de/lru(5lion 3—- when all this is apparent 1a 
the conftitution of any community, no one 
will attribute it to a cafual unconcerted en- 
counter of men, fince there are fo plain evi- 
dences of wifdom and defign in the whole 
fcheme. As little reafon is there to imagine, 
that when a fpecies of intelligent beings are 
fent into the world with fentiments d mora- 
lity, which are fo evidently conducive to their 
happinefs, tending to improve their nature, 
to ennoble the life of every one of them, fil- 
ling it with a variety of rational pleafure, and 
• to render them eminently ufeful to one ano- 
ther, fo that it is hardly to be conceived to 
what a height of perfedtion and felicity they 
would be raised, if thefe moral fentiments were 
duly improved and had their full e&A, and on 

th« oth^r hand how miferable the whole race 

would 
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Serm. would be, if intirely deftitute of them ; it is 
III. unreafonable, I fay, to imagine that this 
fhould be without a directing Intelligence in 
the Caufc of it. 

Nothing can be more groundlefs and un- 
fupported with any pretence of reafon, than 
to alledge that the notions of morality^ fo 
common and prevailing in the world, were 
originally invented by politicians, and by their 
artl&ce impos'd upon credulous mankind, as 
the didates of nature. For, (befides that ^ 
ftrid: virtue is often too little agreeable to the 
maxims and meafures of their policy, to give 
it any appearance of proceeding from fuch 
an original ;) every man who will look care- 
fully into his own heart, may find- there a 
ftandard of right and wrong, prior to any 
inilructions, declarations and laws of men, 
whereby he pronounces judgment upon them. 
Nor was it ever known that any human in- 
vention, or any thing which was not the 
voice of reafon and nature itfelf, appeared 
fo uniform and' unvaried, always confident 
with itfelf, and always in the fame light 
to the minds of men, as the principal moral 
ipecies do. The forms of civil government 
differ according to the circumftances and in- 
clinations of the people who create them : 
the external forms of religion too are vz^ 

riable ; 
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variable j and fo is every thing of poGtivc ap- Se rm. 
pointment and inftitutlon. But juftice and IIT. 
mercy, gratitude and truth never alter; the 
learned and the unlearned, the mod unin- 
flruAed and the mod polite nations agree in 
their notions concerning them 5 and whenever 
they are intelligibly propos'd, approve them. 

It is therefore evident, that morality is a 
part of the human conftitution, and muft be 
attributed to its author. Let this be under-* 
ilood in a fenfe agreeable to the nature of the 
thing. I do not mean that we are necefla- 
rily virtuous, as we are fcnfitive and intelli- 
gent ; or , that the pradice of virtue is fo ef- 
fential, that no man can poffibly be with- 
out it; (for the very notion of it imports free 
agency or choice;) but I mean, that the mind 
of man is fo fram'd, as, when it attains the 
full exercife of its rational powers, to be ne- 
ceflarily fenfible of moral obligations; andfo 
far determined to fatisfy them, that it can- 
not wilfully and defignedly adt a contrary 
part, without doing violence to itfelf ; y/hich 
is all the necefiity that is confident with the 
nature of fuch a being, and the nature of 
morality. If it be fo, we may furely infer, 
that the caufe of this conditution was intelli- 
gent. Since all the individuals of mankind 
arc found to have a fenfe of virtue, and every 

one 
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S^E R M.one of them who rcflefts upon it muft be con- 
ML fclous that it is engraven on his heart, prior to 
any intention of his own, or any inftruction 
that he knows of, it muft either have happen- 
ed without anydefign at all, or it muft have 
been defign'd by the Author of our being. 
To fay that moral agency, which is fo univer- 
ially the charafter of men, that without it no 
oAe can be reckon'd pcrfedly of the kind, 
and which is of fo great importance, not only 
to the ornament and conveniency of life, but 
to all the higheft purpofes of our being, fo 
far, that the want of it would make an effen- 
tial difference in the fpccies; to fay that this is 
merely accidental, in other words, that there 
IS no caufe to be aflign*d for it at all, is too 
grofs an abfurdity to require any confutation. 
If our minds can reft fatisfied with that folu- 
tion, there is an end of all rational enquiry ; 
it may be faid every thing came from nothing, 
and there is no caufe to be fought of any per- 
fedioft whatever. But if this be what we 
cannot poffibly acquiefce in, (and indeed I 
will venture to fay no man can, however he 
may forcehimfelf to aftupid inattention) there 
i^ nothing left to conclude, but that we were 
made moral agents by an intending intelli- 
gent Caufe. I do not at prefent carry the 
argument fg far as to Infer from it the moral 

per- 
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perfedions of the Deity, tho* it will very wellS e R m* 
bear even that ; but he that will Ihwt his eyes HL 
againft the evidence of underftanding and dc- 
fign in the formation of the human nature, 
as we fee it is formed univerfally, with a fenfe 
of virtue and vice, good and evil, right and 
wrong in actions, and with a neccffary appro- 
bation of the one and difapprobation of the 
other ; I fay, he that can (hut his eyes againd 
this evidence, is hardened beyond the power 
of reafonablc convidion, and is no more fit 
to be argued with. 

Thus I . have endeavoured, by a diftlnA 
confideration of the various works of God in 
the inanimate, the animal, the rational and 
moral world, to prove his Being, that is, 
(which was the point to be prov'd, and is di- 
rcdtly the point in controverfy between us and 
Atheijis) that the formation of the univerfe and 
all its parts, is to be attributed to an adlivc in- 
telligent and defigning Caufe. But if this be 
fo clear as we aliedge, how comes it to pafs 
that any of mankind fliould deny it ; nay, 
that men, in whofe writings there is a confi- 
derable appearance of reafoning and learning, 
profeffedly maintain the contrary principle ? 
That men fhouldbe ignorant of God may be 
accounted for from their inattention ; nor is it 
any prefumption at all againft the truth of his 
' 7 Being 
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Serm. Being and Attributes; fince we know in a 
W» multitude of inftances, that the generality of 
mankind are ignorant of the moft, certain 
truths, tho* this is a matter of fuch common 
concernment and fo univerfally acknowledged 
in the world, that fcarcely any one is without 
a loud call to attend to it. But if the evidence 
be fo ftrong as is pretended, it is furprizing 
that men, otherwife fenfible, and whofe know- 
ledge qualifies them to write in a. tolerably con- 
iiflent manner, fhould avow a difbelief of this 
grand article. 

To remove this prejudice which may arife 
in fome minds from the profeffion of Atbeifm 
by learned men, let it be obferved, Firft^ 
That other great abfurdities, contrary to the 
cleareft evidence, even that of fenfe, have in 
like manner been advanced by philofophers 
themfelves, whether from an affc<ftation of 
fuperior knowledge, enabling them to puzzle 
the plalneft truth's and confound vulgar un- 
derftandings, or from whatever other caufe 
it proceeded, the fad; is certain, that the moft 
extravagant opinions have been vented with a 
(how of ftrong arguments to fupport them, 
and demonftrations have been boafted of to 
prove what all mankind by their eye-fight 
knew to be falfe. It is very well known that 
Zeno and other philofophers have pretended to 

prov« 
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prove by dcmonftrative reafons that there is S e r m. 
not, ribr can be any fuch thing as motion. U'- 
Secondly^ The nature of this fubjeft is fuch, 
that our weak minds muft neceifarily be em- 
barrafs'd in their conceptions of it: The necef- 
fary exigence and abfolute perfections of the 
fupreme Being, which our reafon obliges us to 
afcribe to him, are fo far beyond our com- 
*prehenfion, that we cannot poffibly form an 
adequate idea of them. How can we, feeing 
all things about us in the world circumfcrib'd 
within certain bounds, confcious of limited 
exiftence, a limited power and underftanding, 
-and a (hort duration, comprehending infinity 
an eternity which muft belong to the firft 
Caufe of all things ? This incomprehenfible- 
nefs, and thefe difficulties in conceiving what 
is fo high above us, have been magnified by 
men, throf the pride of their hearts, into ftrong 
objections againft the truth, otherwife fully 
evident 5 and a fond conceit of their own 
abilities, which made them fcorn to acknow-. 
ledge any thing too hard for them, was the 
fatal fnare which betray 'd them into the moft 
horrid impiety. Thus, by what they called 
nvifdomy or by a falfe Ihow of knowledge, 
tbey know not Gody tho' he manifefted himfelf 
clearly to them by his works. Thirdly, The 
opinions concerning the Deity, which fomc^ 

Vo L, L G timej^f 
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Serm. times prcvdird among thofc who profefs*d to 
III- believe it, were fb abfurd, that fome were 
tempted by thetfi to doubt of, or deny it alto- 
gether. When the glory of God ivas changed 
into the image of cortttptible men^ and of birds' 
and four footed beafs and creeping things', 
and the Godhead was pairceU'd out among 
a multitude of diings, or rather inconfillent 
notions which had no nuinner of likenefs to 
the true God ; when the dodrine of Theifin 
was thus mifreprefentfed, it is not very much 
to be wondered at, that fotlie fhould be led 
to rejedl it in the lump, wh6 had not uilder- 
ftanding, candor and patience enough to ex- 
amine things narrowly, that they might dif- 
tinguifli between truth and falfhood. The 
tranfitioh from Polytbeifm to Jithiifm^ and 
from a foolifh, imifaoral and barbatous religion 
to none at all, was only a tranfition from one 
abfurdity to another. 

But in the laft place, above all, the vicibuC- 
nefs of mens tctoperfe and the wickedncis of 
their live^, which they Were unwilling to part 
•with,» tvas the prevailing fnare whereby they 
were led Into this greateft of all errors. They 
mud have been very unattentive to what niay 
be commonly obferv'd in the World,, aild in* 
deed t<i th6 conftitution of the human mind, 
whg do not know that it is often biafs'/i by 
I its 
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its affedtfons^ and mifled in its' judgmtot of &£ r vl 
things by intereft and paflion. Men arc dif- HI. 
ficultly perfuaded to embrace difagreeable opi- 
nions, and too eafily indue d to believe what 
they wi(h to be true. The flcndereft appear- 
ances of reafon on the fide of inclination, paJ^ 
for ftrong arguments» and infuperable dif*- 
ficulties againfi: It are uegleded as trifling ob- 
}c6lions. Now, as the idea of God always 
takes in authority over men, his infpedtioa 
into their affairs and their accountablenefs tp 
him, and is there^^re accompanied with a 
fufpicion at leaft, that the crimes with which 
their confcienoes charge them, will meet with 
his difapprobation, and a punifhment from 
him, of which they know no meaibre npr 
end ; 'tis this which Jills them with a dread 
of his Being \ and becauie they a,re obftinately 
unwilling to reconcile thonfelves to the 
thoughts of it, and make it fit eafy on their 
minds by a refolution of forfaking their vici- 
ous courfes, they are led at laft to an utter de* 
nial of it, that fo they may get rid of thofe 
uneafyapprehenfions which arife in thmi frpm 
•the confideration of his moral chanufler. 

JSut the generality of bad men treat the 
principles of religion with negledt; they 
don't carry their oppo&ion to them fo far as 
to form any thing like a confiilent icb^ne 

G 2 - «f 
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SERM.of jitbeifm^ in which their minds may reft 
III. fatisfied as truth, but rather endeavour to 
bury them in forgetfulncfs, applying their 
thoughts to other affairs and amufements in 
which they take greater pleafure. They gree- 
dily entertain a bold jcfl: or a fally of wit 
which tends to countenance thdr vices. But 
the main fupport of them is ftupid inc6n(i- 
deration, which has all the effects of infide- 
lity, with regard to any influence on their 
pradicej for principles not at all attended to, 
can no more excite the affed:ions and regu- 
late our condudt^ than if they were not bc^ 
liev'd. Nor is inconfideration lefs criminal ; 
for the guilt of wrong opinions arifing whol- 
ly from negligence, prejudices and bad difpo-^ 
iitions, where-ever thefe are equally prevalent, 
^ they are equally faulty, whether they produce 
errors, in judgment or not. . 

It may be allcdg'd on the other hand, that 
virtuous minds are prejudiced in favour of 
^heifm. As morality appears to them moft 
•amiable, they are apt to imagine, perhaps 
without fufficient evidence, fuch a conflitu- 
tion of things in the univcrfe as is favoura- 
ble to it : to intitle it to a perfed underftand- 
ing of which ithey think it is worthy, and put 
it under the protcdlion of irrefiftible power, 
I aijknowkdge this is fo far true, that I be- 
lieve 
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lje¥€ it is hardly poffible for a fincerc lover S e r m^. 
of virtue, not to have his afFeftions engaged m* 
to the Deity; not to wiih his Being earneft- 
]y, if it (hould appear at all doubtful, or that 
any fufpicion lies againft it ^ and not to re-^ 
joice in it v^^hen he is fully perfuaded that it 
is true. Let an Atbeiji call this prejudice if 
he will, I fhould never be afliam'd of it. A 
principle which has a neceflary connexion 
with virtue, 'is its chief fupport, and with- 
out which it cannot prevail in the world; 
fuch a principle \% not dangerous if it can 
poffibly be a miftake, tho' its excellent ten- 
dency, I may fay abfolute neceffity to the 
happinefs of mankind, is^ a ftroag jprefump* 
lion of itis truth. But if, this be the prepof- 
feflion of virtuous minds, the contrary tem- 
per difpofes to a contrary Opinion. Let thefc 
two be fct againfl: each other, that we may 
judge which is tJie moft becoming human 
nature, and has the greateft probability of 
leading us to a right judgment. I believe 
at laft the caufe of religion and virtue muft 
ftand or fall together, and the hearty friends 
of the latter cannot^ be enemies to the other. 

But ftill it may fecm ftrange that this great 
fundamental article fliould be liable to any 
controverfy ; that fince itjs ojF fo great 4m^ 
portance to the duty and happipefs gf intelji*- 
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SERM.gent creatures to 4cknottrledge die fupreme 

III. Beiag, the evidence of his exiftence and hie 
attributes is not ib ftrong as to exclude all 
pofflbility of doubt. If this be meant as aft 
objeAloa againfl:, or ground of fufpicion 
concerning the truth of that grand article, 
the Being of Cod, it has n6 colour df ar- 
gument to that pur{)ofe. For the only prin- 
ciple it can reft upon is this^ that Nothing 
is to bet eertainly believed, which can at till 
te cofttradifted : and if that be allowed, oui: 
knov^ledge will lie within % very narrow com- 
pafs. Except our own being, and fomc few 
aixioms of very little uie, without fuch applica- 
tions of them,' and confequences from them, 
as may be involved in difpute^ almoft nothing 
will pafs for ^^ettam. The exigence of mat- 
ter, the ipoffibility of motion, and even geo- 
metrical truths have been arg^a'd againft atid 
deny*d; nay; perhaps there is fcarcely any 
propoiitioin capable of proof, but what is cz** 
pable of being contradifted, thro* the weak- 
nefs, inattention, or pr^udices of men. if 
the pretence that the cvideiice of the divine 
Beitog iond Attributes is not fo &tisfying a^ 
jnight be expedcd, at Icaft not fo neccffita^ 
ting as to exckde all poflibUity of doutt ; if, 
I fey, Ae prctcnee be carried' no faitfaw 
than as an ulledged irfftancc of dcfe<fti«- 
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nefs in the human conftitution, and therefore Sj^ r M. 

• • • 

difEcultly reconcil'ct to the wifdom and good- m* 
nefs of its Author j the confideration of it in 
that view, does not belong to this place, 
where we are only iqfifting on the evidence 
of the principle itfelf. And yet, not to pal^ 
it by altogether unreg^4cd, I obferve that the 
true meaning of the objeiftion really aqiounts 
to no more than this, that it is hardly con- ' 
jiftent wijh the wifdom and goodijefs of GoiJ 
jto'ipake rational creatures fo imperfedt as wp 
arc, or wanting a certain perfection which wo 
imagine would have been very proper fojr 
them s particularly without an intuitive know- 
ledge of His exiftence^ fuch as they have of 
their o)yn being. ND\y how is it poijibje for 
any n^an to prove that fuch a conftitution was 
wrong ; that in a >yorld which contains fo 
great a variety of creatures with fp many dif- 
ferent kinds and degfiecs of perfcdipn, Wif- 
dotn and Goodnefs did not allow t^ft therp 
fliould be an order of ixjitjelligent beings, who 
.fhould not indeicd h^iTC .the knowledge .of their 
Maker, (upon yrhich tijieir duty and the^r 
gr^atoilhapp^nefs depei^4s>) fprc^ed upop them, 
fo that they jcouVi f^^ poffiWy rcfift it, yjet 
with fufficient evidence of the truth, and fa- 
cujties eoahUng th^oi tp difcern iit^ a$ the 
ikme jbrne under obiigatiQus, which muft ap-- 
. G 4 pear 
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SERM.pear if they reflcdlon their own conftitution, 
m- to ufe their faculties for that purpofe? 

How wifdom and goodnefs may require 
that Atheifts fhould be dealt with, is quite 
another queft ion. What unhappinefs they may 
bring upon themfelves by their own perverfe- 
iiefs; leading them into their fatal error, or 
what allowances are to be made for particular 
infelicities in the condition of any, which mdy 
give fome occafion to it, God knows beft, and 
the Judge of the whole world will furely do 
right. But for us, our proper bujSnefs is, with- 
out murrnuring at any appointed imperfe<9:ions 
in our make, to improve all the advantages 
of it in the bqft manner we can, that we may 
iattain to the afFedionate pra^ftical knowledge 
of our Creator, and thereby to all that per- 
fedtion and happinefs to which it tends to 
raife our nature. And to conclude with a 
particular application of the argument I have 
been infifting on. Since we have fo full proof 
of ruling intelligence in the formation and 
government of the world, fince all the works 
pf nature proclaim it, and .efpecially our own 
conftitution, (for who but the author of our 
being bath put wifdom in the inward pdrtSy 
and given underjianding to the heart ^?) this is 
the charafter of the Deity vvhich claims our 
higheft veneration. It is a very elegant de- 

f Job Jdcxviii, 36. fcriptiftl^ 
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fcription which "Job * gives us of the excel- S e r m. 
Icncc of wifdom, and which every atttcntive ^"* 
mind tnuft aflent to, Man knoweth not the 
price thereof J it cannot be gotten for gold^ nei^ 
ther fhalljilver be weighed for^ it. It cannot 
be valued with gold of Opbir^ with the precious 
onyXy or thefapbir. The gold and the chryftal 
€annot equal it^ and the exchange of it fhall 
not be for jewels of fine gold. No mention 
fhall be made of coral or of pearly for the price 
of wifdom is above rubies. The topaz ofEthi-- 
opia fhall not equal it. But where fhall wif- 
dom be foundy and where is the place ofun- 
derfianding f The depths and the fea^ and de^ 
flruBion^ and deaths fay it is not in them. The 
efFefts of it are fcatter'd over all the works of 
nature, and the whole ceconomy of provi- 
dence, in a beautiful variety 5 and the lively 
image of it is ftampt on rational creatures, 
whom God has taught what is their true wif- 
dom namely, to fear him^ and to depart from 
evily and to whom he has communicated 
fuch an underftanding as we cannot but ac- 
count the high diftinguifliing privilege of 
their nature* But how much mor6 to be ad- 
mir'd, and worthy of our moft peculiar ve- 
neration and cftcem, is the eternal fountain 
of intellectual light, who is himfclf only per&. 
feSl in knowledge^ 
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S E R M O N IV, 

The SjMrituality of the Divine Nature 
explain'd and aflcrted. 
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John iv. 24. 
God is a Spirits 

Se JIM. T H A V E endcavour'd ia the foregoing dif- 
X courfes to prove that firft fundamental 
principle of religion, the exiftence of the 
Deity, or of an aftive intelligent Being, who 
is the original Caufe of all the great appear- 
ances in the corporeal fyftem of the univerfe, 
and of thofe felf-ipoving, fenfitive, and intel- 
le(3:ual powers, with which many particular 
beings arc endu'd. But intending to eftablifh 
this great truth on fuch a foundation as (hould 
comprehend all believers in God, however 
otherwife differing in their opinions, at the 
fame time the mofl: evident, and the leaft 
liable to dilEcalties, I Sibftra^ted from the con- 
fiaera4:ioni of thofe prc^erties, perfedtions or 
. a,ftri5butes^ which belong .to the Divine nature^ 

not infifting even on its fpirituality. Never- 

thejefs. 
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&defs, it will fet the whole fubjed flill in eSerm* 

clearer light, and add great force to the ar- IV. 

guments which have been already adduc'd, if^ 

we can advance one ilep farther, and prove 

that the fupreme adtive and intelligent Caufe 

of all things, is fpiritual, or immaterial. And 

this I (hall endeavour to do in the following 

method 5 Firfi^ I will (hew, from the frame 

and appearances of the material world itfelf, 

that there is fuch a thing as fpirit, eflentially 

different from matter* Secondly That the 

beings which are endued with life, fenfe and 

underftanding, in a limited degree of perfect 

tion, arc fpiritual 5 from whence it will cvi-. 

dently fdlow, that the original Cauiib is hyn* 

felf a pure Spirit. 

Firfiy To (how from the frame and appear-* 

ances of the material world itfelf, that there 

16 fuch a thing as fpirit, efientiaily different 

from matter. This alone is fufficient Xp over^ 

throw the fundamental grounds of Atbeifm : 

For however different it6 forms be, they ali 

agree in excluding fpirit from any fliare in the 

t)rigrn and conftitution of things, and in the 

cfiefts we fee produced 5 afcribing them aif, 

uven fenfe and fctf-motion whicii we ^erceivci 

in animals, nay, and underftanding which we 

are confcious of in ourfelves,— ^afcribing all I 

fay, toftdfekfs matter and its <afual or jncct^- 

Sktf 
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SERM.f^ry motion. The admiffion of fpirit would 
IV. ruin the Atheijiic fchcme : for fpirit is fuppos'd 
to be eflentiaily diflin£i; from body, being by 
its nature adtive and intelligent ; and if that be 
once allowed to have an exiflence feparace 
from, and independent on matter, by what 
pretence of reafon fhall counfel and defign be 
excluded out of the formation and government 
of the world, or any part of it ? Nay, where 
can a barrier be fixed againft infinite perfec- 
tion, or the Deity ? Now that fpirit muft be 
admitted, will appear from this confideration ; 
that attending carefully to the obvious com- 
mon properties of matter, we fhall find it 
impoflible, without having recourfe to the 
agency of fpirit, to account for the motion, 
the changes of the fituation, and of the mag- 
nitude, figure and other qualities of corporeal 
beings, it is the ncceflary condition of ail 
bodies, the very law of their nature, to con- 
tinue in the ftate wherein they ire, and to re- 
iift any alteration, until it be efFeded, and 
the refiflance conquered, by an external force* 
If this neceflarily belongs to all matter, its 
fmalleil and its greateil quantities, how Ifhall 
the beginning of motion and the moft com- 
mon appearances in material nature itfelf, 
fuch as the changes of its form which depend 
upon motion, be explaiped without an exter- 
nal agent ? Thofe 
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Thofc who have ftudied the powers of mat- S e r m . 
Cer with the greateft cxaftnefs, find that there IV. 
is eftablifli'd among all the bodies a law of 
mutual attra<flion and gravitation ; and by the 
help of this one obfervation, attending to it 
clojfely and purfuing it through all its con- 
fequences, they have made the greateft im- 
provements in natural philofophy, and given 
the moft fatisfying explication which has yet 
appeared) of the conftant motions and other 
great phenomena in the vifible heavens and 
the earth. But they do not pretend to tell us the 
caufe of attraftion and gravitation, whereby all 
hodies tend towards each other, with a force 
greater or lefler according to their diftances : 
Only *tis certain, this adlive moving force is 
not in bodies themfclves. For all which can be 
call'd their action on each other, or their im- 
pulfe, is by the contact of their furfaces ; 
whereas the force of gravity operates at a di- 
ftance, and is always in proportion to the folid 
content ofthe gravitating and attradingbodles; 
and therefore the immediate Caufe muft be 
fomething which pervades the intire mafs oif 
them, even to their very centers, and makes 
an imprcffion upon every particle. In vain 
ihould we fly for a fatisfying folution of this 
appearance, to a fubtlc fluid matter, which 
penetrating folid bodies and filling their in- 
. , tcrftices, 
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S E R M, terfticcs, impels them towards each other. For 
IV. befides that this is but an arbitrary fuppofition, 
it ought to be confidered that fubtle matter is 
matter ftill, paflive and undefigning, not aft- 
ing but afted upoft. The difficulty will re- 
main, and the queftion, as chang'd by this 
hypothefis, be as hard to anfwcr as the qucftioa 
concerning the caufe of gravitation without 
it. What is it that determines and gives a force 
to the (effentially unaftive) fubde matter of 
the fun, and the fubtle matter of the earth, 
whereby they impel tbofe bodiestowards each 
<>ther with a force proportionable to the qoan* 
tity of folid extended fubflance they contain, 
when other bodies which contain a leffer quan* 
tity of the like extended folid fubftance, but arc 
as open to the impreflionsof the undiftinguifh- 
ing fubtle matter, do not fo gravitate ? la 
ihort, if we (hould heap material caofes upon 
material caufcs to infinity, we fhall never be 
fatisfied in that way : there mufl be a beginning 
of operation from an adlive principle, which 
we call fpirit, effentially diftin<3: from matter* 
The ideas of it and its properties, nameiy, 
activity and confcioufnefs, are as different -from 
extenfion, folidity, divifibility and figure, 
which belong to all bodies, as any ideas in 
our minds can poffibly be. The more we con- 
fider, the more we ihall be convinced that 
^ matter 
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matter of itfclf, and without fpirit, can pro- S £ r m, 
duce nothing even in itfelf, none of its own IV. 
appearances, neither motion, gravity nor form; 
it is capable of being varioafly compounded 
and divided ; it is capable of various figures 
and fituations ; but it can neither compound 
nor divide itfelf, neither change its figure nor 
(ituation. 

If it be fo, we muft conclude there is fuch 
a thing in the world as fpirit, eflentially dif- 
ferent from, but intimately prefent with all 
bodies which We fee, and continually opera-^ 
ting upon them for it ; is the efEcient caufe of 
their moft common and conftant appearances* 
Mechanifm itfelf cannot be without fpirit, 
for the mechanical powers of matter, com-^ 
monly fo called^ depend upon it, fmce gra* 
vity is owing to it$ influence. It is true all 
this does not directly prove underftanding in 
the caufe of motion, gravity, and other com- 
mon appearances in the material world ; but 
k proves adtivity effentially different from 
matter, which forms it and produces the moft 
important effects that appear in it. And this 
is fufficient to overturn the grounds oi Athe-^ 
ifm, ihowipg that matter is notthe fole be- 
ing or fubflance in the univerfe, and the fole 
origin and caufe of all things. Befides, as we 
find by experidilce in ourfelves, and other 

agents 
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Serm. agents as far as we know, aftivlty is ftill \c-^ 
IV. companied with thought and perception. 
There can be no rational pretence for deny- 
ing underftanding to the great aftive form- 
ing principle of the corporeal fyftcm, with- 
out which, naatter, if it could poffibly have 
exifted, muft, have remained an eternal chaos 
devoid of motion, and confequently of vari- 
ous figure, or any kind of regular appearance. 
What limits can be fet to the intelledlual 
pcrfedion of that mighty Agent, who is in- 
dependent of the material world, on whom it 
neceflarily depends, prior in nature : For he 
is the author of its form, and has moulded its 
parts into their different (hapes, with all the 
diverfity of their different qualities, and given 
it thofe laws by which it is flill governed ? Ra- 
ther indeed what we call its laws, are his own^ 
continued uniform and regular operations. 
And tho*, as I obferv^d before, fome who be- 
lieved a Deity, weakly imagined him to be 
corporeal, not conceiving any fubflance dif- 
tindt from matter ; this was only an incon- 
fiflency in their notions which proceeded 
from not attending to the irreconcileable dif- 
ference between the ideas of material qualities 
and intelligence. If they had fully confidcred 
their own acknowledged principle of an eter* 
nal, all-wife and powerful mind, com|laring 

with 
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with it the effential and moft obvious proper- S fiR M. 
ties of all matter, this would have correded I^; 
their error. But the cafe is very different of 
thofe who therefore exclude fpirit, becaiife 
they exclude original contrivance and agency j 
who not only profefs, but their fcheme ne- 
ceflarily requires them to do fo, as the chief 
fccurity of their grand principle againft the ex- 
iftence of God, that there is ilo being in the 
univcrfe but matter, from the modifications 
whereof all appearances arife, even intelli- 
gence itfelf. Which fcheme is effedlually re- 
futed, if it be proved that the fimpleft and 
moft common qualities of matter upon which 
its appearances depend, ihuft be attributed to 
the energy of an adtive immaterial principle. 

Secondly^ The beings which are endu'd with 
life, feiife and underftandiiig, in a limited 
degree of perfection, are fpiritual ; that is, the 
vital, fenfitive and intelligent principles in 
them are fpirit ual. Indeed it vvould feeni 
impoflible in the nature of things, that mat- 
ter (hould by any modification, that is, any 
motion and change of the figure and order of 
its parts, be exalted evert into ahirnal fenfation, 
much lefs into pure intelledlion abft rafted 
from any ferifible quality. The reafoning of 
fome ancient writers is very ftrong to prove 
that the percipient of material objects and their 

Vo L. L ^ H fenfibk 
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SERM.fenfible qualities cannot be itfelf materiaL 
IV. For if it were, the perceptive faculty muft either 
be lodged in one fingle indivifible point ; or 
in. every point of the extended fubftance ; or 
elfe every part muft receive only a feveral part 
of the image or impreffion, and the percep- 
tion be the refult of the v^hqle compared and 
united together. The firft of thefe fuppo- 
fitions is an evident abfurdity, tliere being no 
fuch thing as an indivifible point or particle of 
matter; and if there v^rere, how can it be con- 
ceived that a fingle atom in every animal 
{hould be only fenfitive, the reft wholly inca- 
pable of that privilege; that it (hould alike re- 
ceive the imprefiGlon of all magnitudes ; and that 
it ihould be invariably permanent through the 
whole life, when the other particles of matter 
which enter into the conftitution are in a per- 
petual flux. That the whole perceptive power 
or the entire fenfation, is not in every part of 
the fuppofed material foul, is as manifeft ; for 
upon that fuppofition, an animal would be, 
not a fingle percipient, but a colledion of 
them; and the perception itfelf muft be vari- 
ous, compounded of many; contrary to what 
we know it is by our own confcioufnefs of its 
perfect fimplicity. And Lajifyy to fay that 
every part of the perceiving extended fub- 
ftance, receives a feveral part of the image or 

impreffion 
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impreffion of the external objeft, will no way S er m. 
account for perception; becaufe perception IV. 
being fingle, it muft, on that fuppofition, be 
the rcfult of the whole united ; and in order 
to that union, the parts muft be brought to 
an indivifible point, properly the percipient, 
which has been already (hewn to be -abfiird. 
If this reafoning be thought not obvious 
enough, (I have however fet it in the clearefl: 
light I could,) yet it will naturally appear to 
any attentive perfon, very unreafonable to 
think, if not altogether unconceivable, that a 
body put into any form, (being really np piorp 
than an aggregate of parjts void of life an4 
fenfe,) fhbuld by any poflible difpofition of itf 
parts, be rais'd to a capacity of animal fenfa- 
tion, the idea of which has not the leaft aj65- 
nity with divifibility, magnitude, figure or 
any quality of matter. If it be fo, we muft 
conclude that there are beings in the world 
cfientially different from matter. But the ar- 
gument for the immateriality of the humaa 
foul will appear ftill ftronger, if we confider 
the excrcife of its purely intclleftual powers- 
We have the ideas of matter by our fenfes 
4:eprefenting to our minds its fenfible qualities, 
from which we infer its particular kind of 
4sxiftence, as the occafion, or fomewhat which 
has the power of .exciting thofe idcas.^ But 

H 2 attending 
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Serm. attending to the. exercifes of our own'mindsi. 

iV. and refleding on them, we have ideas of art 
intirely different kind, which do not take ia 
any of the properties of matter, fuch as foli- 
dity, divifibility and figure^ nor its fecondary 
qualiticSj as hardnefs, colour and the like, 
nor the idea of motion. Of this fort are per- 
ception, confcioufnefs, the affedions of the 
mind, its defires and volitions or felf-deter- 
xninations, and the more complex qualities of 
gratitude, juftice, generofity, mercy, and other 
virtues ; the fubjedt of thefe we call fpirk. Now 
tjiefe two kinds of ideas are as' different as any* 
t»n pofTibly be, without any mutual relation' 
or agreement at all ; and if we may not from* 
thence infer a real difference between the fub*- 
je<as of the properties which are reprcfented^ 
by fuch eflfentially diflinfl: ideas, there can be 
no certainty of human knowledge. 

If thefe two • points be fettled upon clear 
evidence, that the a<9:ive principle which 
fprm'd and governs the corporeal world is a 
fpirit, and that the animating principles of 
llie fenfitiye and rational life are fpirits, wc 
nrafl: infer that God alfo is a Spirit. For either 
he himfelf is the immediate forming and di- 
recting Caufe of the corporeal fyflem and its 
appearances ; or the aftive principle, which is 
the immediate Caufe, isderiv'd from him; 

and 
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;and all the intelligent agents in the univerfe^SERMj. 
iiot abfolutely perfed nor eternal and unori- IV. 
jginated, (of which there is a numberlefs vari- 
ety,) being fpirits, cannot be the accidental or 
neceflary refujt of certain difpofitions in thjB 
parts of matter, but nxuft proceed from an 
original inteUigeat and powerful Spirit: For 
that no perfection can belong to the efFcdl 
which does not, in the fame, or a more emi- 
nent degree belong to the Caufe. But eveA 
upon fuppofition that the argument were not 
conclufive with refpedt to fenfitive and infe- 
rior rational beings, and that it were not ini- 
pofEble for a particular fyftem of .matter to he 
endu'd with all the faculties ^f the human 
foul, yet ftill it holds concerning the fupreme 
original Caufe of all things. For that fuppofed 
poffibility, (which fome learned men alloW, at 
the fame time firmly believing that the Deity 
is, and npceffarilymu.ft be immaterial,) means 
jio more than that we are fo ignorant of thie 
effences and properties of things, as not to he 
iure of an utter inconfiftency, in fuppofing 
that Omnipotence may endue a part of matter 
with the capacity pf thought : But that matter 
merely of itfelf^ and without the agency of ^ 
fuperior power, has not that capacity, and 
confequently, that original intelligence cannpt 
^e corporeal, is fufficiently evident.. 

H 3 Let 
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Serm. Let us now more particularly confidcr this 
I^' perfefticn of the Deity, which in our Sa- 
viour's judgment is a moft neceflary point of 
belief; for he taught it to a. very ignorant per- 
fon, and lays it as the foundation of the moft 
perfedt and acceptable worftiip thus defcrib'd, 
nvorjhip in fpirit and truth. 'Tis principal- 
ly with this view we (hould apply our minds 
to the confideration of the Divine Attributes, 
All men who believe the' Being of God, a- 
gree in acknowledging he is to be worfhipped. 
Nature teaches us benevolence to an intelli- 
gent Being, reverence and fubmiffion to a fu- 
perior, and gratitude to a benefadtor. But if 
there is a God, he is the moft perfedl Intelli- 
gence, the fupreme Lord, as being the inde- 
pendent Caufe of things, and to him we owq 
our exiftence, all our powers, and all our hap- 
pinefs^ Therefore to him our beft afFedions 
are unqueftionably due, with the moft pro- 
per and reafonable expreffions of them. Bc- 
fides, his unlimited dominion over us makes it 
our higheft intereft to pleafe him as far as 
poffibly we can, and obtain his approbation. 
Thefe confiderations (how that nothing can 
concern us more than to uiiderftand the true 
charader of the Supreme Being. Their ig- 
norance of him involv'd multitudes of man- 
kind in Tuperftition, which was reproachful 

to 
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to their rational nature, and in confeqwnce of S e r m. 
that, in moft fcandalous and deftruftive vices. IV. 
Becoming 'uain in their imaginations concerning 
the divine perfedions, their foolijh hearts were 
darkened^ and they changed the glory of the in^ 
corruptible God into images made like corrupt- 
tihle things ; in purfuance of vsrhich they were 
abandoned to vile affedHms^ to a reprobate 
mindly and to unnatural wickednefs. It is 
true, that errors, conce^rning' the moral attri- 
butes of God, have the moft immediate ill 
influence on the tempers and manners of 
men, becaufe he being firft fuppos'd to be an 
iobjeft of the highcft efteem and veneration, 
we fliall naturally incline to imitate the dif- 
pofitions and qualities which we afcribe to 
liim, and account it our glory to do fo. For 
which realon, when the heathens imagined 
their gods wer^ corrupt, paflionate, revenge- 
ful and lafcivious, it was to be expefted that the 
worfhippers (hould alfo, after their example, 
be corrupt, indulging themfelves without rc- 
ftraint, in the fame paffions and the fame fen- 
fual gratifications. But the natural perfec- 
tioas of the Deity aire of a different con fidera- 
tion; for they are not the patterns which wc 
pretend, or are fuppqfcd to inaiiate. It never 
fijitcr'd into any .mien's mind that he muft be 

H 4 eternal, 
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Se RM. eternal, immenfe and unchangeable like Godjij 
IV. or fuch a fpirit as he is. Yet the natural per- 
fedions tend to raife in our minds a high ad- 
ni,iration of God ; and befides, are conlider'd 
as the foundation of the moral attributes, in 
the eminent degree wherein he is poflefs'd of 
them. So that erroneous opinions concerning 
the one^ lead to pernicious miftakes about the 
"other, and therefore it is neceffarv for us to 
inquire, as far as our faculties will enable us, 
into thofe divine perfedions which are com- 
monly called natural, by way of diftindlion 
from the moral, and to fettle pur notions 
concerning them. We cannot indeed by 
fcarching find out God, nor underftand the 
Almighty to perfedion : His cffence is not 
to be comprehended by the human under- 
flanding, nor any of his attributes, When 
we call him a fpirit, 'tis but a very obfcure 
and inadequate idea we exprefs by that word* 
^he truth is, tho- we know there is a real- 
difference between body and fpirit, and this 
diftindion is generally thought, (I will not af- 
firm it to be exadly true,) to comprehend all 
kinds of beings in the univerfe, the fubjeds of 
the properties, qualities and modes of which 
V^p have any notion, or as they are common- 
.ly called, fubftances, yet, we do not under- 
ftand the intimate effence of either* But the 

4enor 
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denomination of fpirit is juftly attributed toSERM. 
God, and gives us a true, tho' imperfe<9: idea ^' 
of his nature, as comprehending confcioufnefs, 
intelligence, liberty and afFedtions, the foun- 
dation and capacity of moral perfedion and 
happincfs, which are the chief excellencies of 
inferior fpirits above all material beings, and 
muft eminently belong to the Father of Spirits, 
That we may proceed further, and avoid 
miftakes in forming our notions of this fub- 
jeft, let it be obferv'd, that as in the corpo- 
real fyftem we fee a vaft variety of forms* 
and in refpedl of various and important ufe, 
regularity, magnificence, and other qualities 
which ftrike the imagination, there are fome 
bodies which appear much more excellent 
than others 5 fo we cannot doubt but there 
may be, indeed that there are, many diffe- 
rent kinds of beings comprehended under the 
general denomination of fpirit. One low 
kind which we know beft, are our own 
fouls ; which in the exercife of their faculties 
have at prefent, a great dependence on our 
bodies and their organs. But there is no rea- 
fon at all to imagine, that the fame is the 
condition of all fpirits, and in every ftate. 
For as we perceive an eflential difference be- 
tween body and fpirit, between the ideas of 
which and their properties there is no con- 
nexion. 
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S E R M. n<5xion, the mutual dependence of them 
IV. which we find in ourfclves, cannot be rea- 
fonably thought to arifc from thp nature of 
fpirit ; but the union of foul and body fo as 
to make one man (the nature of which union 
we do not underftand, only difcern that the 
compounding parts have a mutual dependence 
and influence on each other) this^ I fay, 
is rather to be attributed to the free confu- 
tation and appointment of our Creator. 
There is no reafon then why we fliould not 
conclude that our fouls may, and that they 
ihall fubfid: in a feparate ftate, and exert their 
powers more perfedlly than they do now* 
And there is no reafon why we (hould not be- 
lieve that there may be, and that there are 
<|ther kinds of fpirits, which have not, nc^ 
ever had a dependence, in their being, per- 
fections and operations, on matter or any bo- 
dily organs. Thefe appear to be the moil ex- 
cellent kind of fpirits, which are the moft in- 
dependent on bodies, as being more uncon- 
fin'd in their manner of perceiving external 
objeds, and their activity not limited- to a 
narrow fphere^ befides being free from many 
ether inconveniencies which our own expe- 
rience teaches us that fuch a condition as ours^ 
Is liable to. But the fupreme Spirit is alone 
abfoutely perfedt and independent, Jiaving 

the 
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the intire fyftcm of matter under his diredionSERM. 
to form and difpofe of it at his plcafurc, not ^V* 
fubjeft to fuch imprcffions from it, nor tied 
down to fuch a manner of ading upon it, as 
inferior fpirits are, by the limited condition 
of their nature, and by the conftitution which 
he has appointed for them. 

The notion of fome ancient philofophcrs, 
particularly the Stoics, that God is the foul <£ 
the world, was mean and unworthy of his 
high perfedlions. Tho' it imply'd an acknow- 
ledgment of the Divine Prefence in all parts of 
the univerfe, every where intelligent and go-^ 
verning the vvholo, and reprefented all, evett 
the moft different and the moft diftant parts 
of the world, as united together in one fyfteifa, 
under the care and direction of one fympa*- 
thizing intelligent nature, which continually 
promotes the greateft abfolutc good of the 
whole, (which was a noble fentiment much 
infifted on by fome of thofe learned men, and 
improved by them to excellent praftical pur- 
pofesj) yet that the Deity animates the Mufj^ 
dane fyftcm in the fame manner that the hu- 
man foul anittiates the human body, is tob 
low a-way of thinking concerning the fupremc 
Being, For bcfides that it naturally leads one 
to imagine an independence of the world in 
its being, on the eternal fpirit, (as the human 
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, ^ R M. mind does not make its own body, nor has a 
r 'IV. power over its exiftence,) which probably was 
the erroneous opinion of fome of the ancients, 
and tends to limit the Divine abfolute perfec- 
tions and Prefence to created nature ; it car- 
ries in it fuch an idea of his fubjedion to im- 
preffions, and even uneafinefles arifing from 
the diforders of the world, as is inconfiftent 
with the infinite immutable excellence and 
•happinefs of his independent Being, The 
notion of an eminent modern philofopher is 
much more juft and reafonable, who, as the 
refult of his moft curious and excellent ob*- 
fervations on the Divine counfcl and power 
manifefted in the fyftem of the univerfe, fays, 
that the' Deity imports the dominion of a fpi- 
ritual Being over the world, not as his own 
body but as his fervants, intirely fubjed to his 
government *. 

This leads us to confider the peculiar and 
tranfcendent excellence of God as a Spirit. 
Tho' fome inferior beings have the fame de^ 
nomination, and are truly of a fpiritual na- 
ture, yet he is of an intir^ly different, andiuf- 
finitely more perfedt kind. There may be, 
for aught we know, as great a diverfity in the 
fpiritual, as in the material world ; as many 
different fpecies of fpirits, that is, of beings 
which have no bodily fubflance, as there are 

* Sir Ifaac Newton, Schol. Gcncr^ of 
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cf vifible forms ; anci fome of them as much &e r i^i 
inferior to, as well as diftindl from others, as IV, 
the lower kinds of life, perception and aSi- 
vity, are from dead and fenfelefs matter itfelf. 
We muft not therefore imagine, that we have 
forni'd an adequate idea of God's nature, 
when we have proved him to be a fpirit, and 
conceive of him as fuch ; meaning by that 
name a living, intelledual and adive being, 
effentially diftinguifh'd from corporeal fub- 
ftance. For tho' that is truly affirm'd of him 
in common with other fpirits, yet he excels 
all other, even intelledlual natures, more than 
our fouls do the lowefl inanimate beings. 

There are two principal properties of fpi- 
rit, intelligence and adtivity, which as I have 
(hewn, muft be attributed to the Deity 5 but 
they belong to him in an infinitely higher de- 
gree, and are exercised by him in a more per- 
fect manner than by any dependent bein^, 
Tho' the common ufe of all languages afcribes 
to God the perceptions we are confcious of in 
ourfelves, as feeing and hearing and remem- 
brance; nay, and the organs of fenfation, fuch 
as eyes aiid ears j yet fcarcely are there any fo 
ignorant as to underftand thefe forms of fpeak- 
ing in a literal fcnfe, but every one means by 
them the Divine moft exaft knowledge and 
difcernmcnt of things, to which our low and 
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SERM.imperfcift manner of perceiving by corporeal 
IV. organs, bears fomc analogy. He that made 
the eye of man, to convey to him fuch a reprc- 
fentation and knowledge of external objedls as 
IS not compleat and thoroughly comprehen- 
five of their nature, but accommodated to the 
purpofes of our prefent ftate, and propor- 
tionate to the other imperfeft faculties of the 
human mind; be^ the Maker, /^^j, not in a 
&t\6t and proper fenfe as we do, but under- 
ftands all things in a more eminent and perfedl 
manner. He that made the ear^ the inftru- 
ment by which are convey *d to us, the fenti- 
ments and dcfires of our fellow-creatures mov- 
ing our affedtions ; be^ in a fuperior and more 
perfefl: way, knows and underftands the fen- 
timents and defires of all intelligent beings, 
^ whctherconceiv'donly in the mindorexprefs'd 
by the mouth. In like manner as the human 
ftrength and power of operation are exerted by 
the means of arms and hands, thefe bodily or- 
gans are figuratively attributed to God to dc- 
"^ ncAc his Almighty power 5 tho' it is exercifcd 
by him in a quite different manner, which we 
cannot comprehend, but w^ are fare it is not 
like tedious and laborious bi>man operation. 

In a fpecial manner it is to be obferv'd, (;bat 
xoany of die fprings of adion in embodied 
fym% fettang their povvers at Jwiork^ and^which 

we 
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we are confcious of in ourfelves, tho* they are S e r m. 
analogically attributed to the infinite eternal IV* 
Mind, yet do not properly belong to him. 
The wife Authpr of our conftitution has feen 
fit to mix in it, with fuperior faculties, fomc 
lower appetites and pafllions, which power- 
fully excite us to purfue the ends of our nature 
in the prefent imperfedl ftate. Our minds arc 
furnifti*d with determinations which tend to 
the prefervation of the body, and to the com- 
fort and happinefs of the animal life: We have 
defires and afFedions which rife no higher in 
their defign ; and we have paflions which are 
excited by, and accompanied with certain mo- 
tions in the body. But the divine purely fpi- 
ritual nature is infinitely above thefe infirmi* 
ties. Some of the heathens were fo grofs as 
to think the gods capable of fenfual defires, 
and pleafure in the gratification of them$ and 
perhaps there are others who imagine fome- 
thing like human pafiions in the Deity, par«- 
ticularly the paflions of pity, hatred, anger 
and grief Indeed the Scripture itfelf fpeaks 
of God's hating the wicked, of his bowels of 
compafGon mov'd for diftrefled creatures, and 
of his anger and grief. But thefe expreflions 
are only us'd in the fame figurative manner of 
fpeaking as when the bodily organs of fenfe 
and motion are afcrib'd to him, and we fhould 
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SERM.be far from thinking there are any fuch emo- 
IV. tions in his moft blefled and perfedl mind, as 
*^ '^ "~^we feel in ourfelves ariling from things fur- 
pricing or difagreeablc td us. A httle reflec- 
tion would convince tis that fuch paflions 
ihow the imperfection of our ftate, and a 
mixture of unhappinefs in it ; and therefore 
they cannot poflibly affcdl the infinite felf- 
fufficiency, the undifturb^d reft and the per- 
itOi felicity of the fupreme independent Being, 
When therefore he is fpoken of as having in- 
dignation, compaflion, anger or grief, it is 
only to be underftood as an analogical repre- 
fentation of his condudl as governor of the 
world towards his creatures. What men would 
do when they are compaflionate, angry or 
grieved, that God does, or produces a fimilar 
cfFed:, with unerring wifdom, perfedt tran- 
quillity and goodnefs, without the weaknefs 
of pity, the fenfation of forrow, br perturba* 
tion of wrath* 

Again, an unchangeable life or abfolute 
immortality is a property belonging to the 
Divine nature as it is ipiritual. Our fpirits 
are fubjedt to pains and changes in their con- 
dition, from the body and otherwife ; other 
fpirits of a higher order may be fo too in va- 
rious degrees; butthe moft perfeft Spirit is in- 
finitely above the reach of fuflferings, and infi- 
nitely. 

4 
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titely remote from all pofEbility of change. Serm. 
Such is the abiblute fimplicity of his Beipg, IV- 
free from any mixture or compofition, there 
are no feeds or principles of decay within him, 
nor can he fuffer from any thing without. 
We find by experience, that our compounded 
natures, made up of different parts, are liable 
to diffolution 3 it is the more fimple fpiritual 
part of our conftitution that (hall outlive the 
prefent ftate, and being diflodg^d of the earthly 
tabernacle, (hall fubfifl feparately. But there 
is a great difference between our immortality 
and God's : Ours, as we were created for his 
good pleafure ^ continually depends upon it, and 
may ceafe if he pleafes; but it is impoiUble he 
fhould not be the li'oing God^ the fame immu* 
table Spirit, j^^^r^^^, and to day and for ever. 
I fhall only add, as the foundation of the 
improvement I propofe to make of this fub- 
je£t, and which the text leads us to, namely^ 
the regulating of our worfhip ; That the Deity 
is not refembled by any fenfible forms 5 His 
nature and attributes are alike eifentially dif- 
fercnt from all the properties and qualities of 
matter, and no one part of it makes any nearer 
approaches to him than another. He is not 
to be touched or handled, and no man bath 

ft 

feen him at any time^ nor, can fee bint. The 

mofl fubtle aether, or the purefl light, is no 
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IS j?R lif Jihage of his fpiritttbl ^AibflliMe 5 and the ho- 
rV. man (hepe ie ho more ti tt\xt reprefcntation of 
God than the ihapbX>f8nyodier animal, najr, 
ihan a clbd of eiarfh or fin^ other ihanimaAe 
thing. It was diefefore wifely ^provided by 
^hc liiwgiver of the J^nvs^ (whoft iprihcipal 
care ftttms to have been fitoetpteferTing^of tbcir 
ivorihip frofn klohtrjr) that n^v im^e fliould 
^be made of tBe'CSfttdhcad 5 a»d fee ogives the 
.reafon ior % that in all the mitiaetiians ap- 
pearances 'and extraordinaay »lanifefbtiDns 
God had ever vouchfafed to thesn, (and t}^ 
were very niany) they had never fisenanyjKwi- 
litude^y there was never any handle given thera 
for fo dbfurd and grofs a conceit, as that the 
Deity is like any vifible bdng in the whole 
^orld. We read often of God^s difcoyering 
his glory to* tbem, as at the giving of tbelaw^ 
by a prodigitous tfempeft, thtjnder and fire ^ ami 
in their t*arch through thte wilderneft, byu 
cloud in the day, land a pilhir of fire in the 
night, which were cabled Bie tv^ens of hi& 
prefence^ tho' really he isf alike prefcnt in all 
places. Such -^oniihing ihiings wete apt to 
•ftrike the minds even of very ftu;p^d'2 people 
'With a fenfe of his in ter{)ofitk)a in their behalf; 
and that his care aAd power were emplby*d 
for them. ButftjH there was no deterttiinate 
flbape, no figure pf any abiding feflfitte cJlijea, 

imi- 
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imitable by huQian att, whereby they {boU|]l4 S £ R JMt> 
have the leaft countenance or occafion given IV^- 
them, to make an imagp of their God, or 
thange bis glory into the Uhnefs of any creature. 
It is true, we rea,d fometimes in the OldTefta* 
Jqfient of divine appearances in a humanform. 
^iTms God is feid to hzvc Jpoken io Mpfesface 
to face as a man [peaks to hi^friendi and of the 
three angek whiqh appeared to 4J^rfihani in 
the liken^fs of men, before the deflrudtion qf 
Sodom^ one was diftinguifh'd by the peculi^ 
veneration of that epiinent faint^aspfafup^^ 
rior charaften But this fopms (o be rightly 
linderAogd by interpreters cmcerning the 
Meffiflt^ that 4ivine Pierfon who was la the 
form of Gqdj before his inparpation. Several 
^paffages of the Old Teftament and the Ne^r 
comparM together, plainly intimate that )ie 
was with xHiitJfraeUtes^ condu<^ing them asjthe 
divine Prefence^ and the Angel of tbe^covetiant^ 
in whom the nume of God was. St. Stephen^ 
Ui the 7th of the,^^i, Ipe^king of God*s ap- 
pearing to Mjfes in the burning bu(h, andfey- 
.ing with an audible voice, IfmtheGodqf 
Jlbraham and the God of Ifaac and the God of 
Jacob ; St. . Stephen^ I fay, . cxprefsly attributes 
this to the perfqn whom he calls the ^^^/ ^ 
the Lord, and who waf ^tb Mofes in the 
ckUrak M tile :wildernefs. And the Apoftle 
^ hz Paul 
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Serm. Paul* mentioning the' fins and punifliments of 

ly. the Ifraelites in the wildernefs, for an admoni^ 

tion to us on whom the ends of the world are come^ 

clearly infinuates that Chriji was prefent with 

them diredling their affairs ; for he fays-f*, nei^ 

ther let us tempt Chrifl^ as fome of them alfo 

tempted^ and were deftroyed offerpents. Thus 

as our Lord Jefus Chrift, the image of the in^ 

vijible Gody in ihefulnefs of time ^ affum'd the 

human nature, the word was made flejh and 

dwelt with us as in a tabernacle, manifefting 

the glory of the only begotten of the Father ^ full 

of grace and truth. Before his incarnation he 

aded with full power, reprefcnting his Father 

,in his tranfaftioiis with men; by him God made 

the worlds and by him govern'd the church : 

But the Divine nature itfelf, the efTence of 

"the fupreme Being is inyifible; to whom is God 

^ like, or whereunto can he be refembled? 

I fhall in the next place, confider the prac- 
tical purpofe to v/hich our Saviour has gone 
before us, in applying this important dodtrine 
. of natural religion aflerted in the text, name- 
, ly, the regulating our worftiip. Firft of all 
we may fee the abfurdity of that pradlice 
'. which great multitudes of mankind have run 
, into, the forming corporeal images of the 
Deity as mediums of worfhip. The wor- 
fhioping of falfe gods,^that is bcingS; whether 
* I Cor, X, t Vr 9, real 
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real or imaginary^ to whkrh Divinity is falfely Se r m 
attributed, is an error againft other religious W* 
principles, either againft the exiijtence of the 
true God, or his unity; 5ut this fpeci^s of 
ijiolatry, fo early introduc'd; into the world, 
and which fo generally prevailed in it for ma* 
ny ages, is a moft direft and hpinous indig- 
nity to the fpiritual Divine nature. The un- 
Tjeafonablenefs of it, one would think, naight 
?afily appear to men if they did but ferioufly 
refleft on themfelves. For how juft and evi- 
dently conclufive is St Paul's argviijient to 
the Athenians ? Adis xvii. z 9* Forafmucb then 
as we are the offspring of God \ — we intelligent 
creatures, confcious of intellectual and felf- 
cletermining powers, and of noble affcftions 
which do not terminate on fenfible objefts, 
but on fpiritual and moral excellencej-^w^ 
ought not to think that the Godhead is likeMnta 
gold or fiver orjione^ graven by art or marCs 
device. What man is fo far loft to a juft fenfe 
of the dignity of his nature, as not to know 
that the vital principle within him of thought, 
of phoice, of fublimc defire, of ratidnal and 
moral pleafure, is far njore noble than a whole 
world of corporeal inanimate beings ? And 
fhould we then fo affront the Father of our 
fpirits, from whom all their excellence is de- 
rived, himfelf the original and- pureft Spirit, 
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Sei?m.^ to imagine he is like toy material and cor* 
IV. ruptible thing ? 

Sujieiftition grew- by ilcgrces in the worldj^ 
Hb fijdt a hdght of ftupidity and hiarbarity, as 
wa^ r^pi^achful tb ifhe intelligent human naw 
ttrre ; but the beginnittgs of it were more rer 
fiifd ahd plaufible. The firft idbls prob^ly 
weife the fun, moOn and ftars, not as the uU 
fifiltfte objeflis of Worifiip, h\xt as tt^e ftippos'4 
febitations of the Dcitfy, the yiflble inftru- 
jTieAts and magnifiteht reprefentations of his 
fAvitt arid goot^fe:- But afterwards thofe 
«^tut«s theftifel^S ifttf: homur"4 befides ike 
' (^eatbfj atld were adttiitted to t participatioiy 
of tlhtt 9e^^ due to IfAm'. Fbf fuch is the 
fK^kmt§ 6i Utttos mihds^ and if they db not! 
cftrefblty watch* agSirift it, their attention is fxx 
^a% ifigrofVd by thtfofjjefts 6f fenfe doriti- 
Singly before them, and whifch they tindi oi^ 
fuii rfiat they forget thiftgft of vaftly greater 
eipc^dlence aii j moment, '(t'hich r^uire ^are* 
fi^relfledibn to; prefetve a Hvely fenfe of them. 
They proceeded ne*e ts> the dteifying of de* 
parted Heroes, hiiagihing thtaft their vtrtue$ 
were rewarded pr\^ m exaltittfon to a high 
aignity in the other world, and that efeey vrert 
«ven taken into a (hire of the divirte admini- 
ilration, ftiU having an aifedlfonate rcnaem* 
brance oi their frie^ids^ and ^eir counti^, t« 

which 



i^^icb. th^ had bi^Cia li^efui ifpon eartl;. As.S e r m 
thefe ^po fuppofcd 10, be ad^jj^p'd to God-r ^■^* 
hQad) W«r^ 9|q^«bar^qrs,.tb<e!i4e%oftfa( 
DliviRe (m)r^ {^it^ and g^rfe^on t^i^gaa tq 
be alter M« an^r vices had theic paeons amoo§| 
th^ Gods, till at length ignorance aod corrup-r 
tiQft ftiU iocreaiiQ^ ibnip of tlifem were wox^ 
(hipped witi> the moft obii;c;np ^ inbuxxui* 
rites* £vi9]Q brui^ a^ip^l^ of feveral kinds, 
and vegetable toQ b^fwiie id^ ; ao4 in fine* 
iiy«hal:ever recofOm^od^'itfc^tQ theaflS^^ion^ 
of men by its u/^idne f^i and whatever wa$ 
4rea4cid byi then); h^ca^fe it might h^ hurtful^ 
was worfttfppcdL Th^s w« fee that the ten- 
dency <d iepwtift^ ffoni th? fimplicjity of a 
reafoQable fisrvka^ is tQ the moft ab/i(rd oplr. 
nions and pra<^ic«$|, ^s oppoi^e to real rer 
Jigion as Mbeijm ^felf is ; In tjbis refpe<a 
worfe, bfoauiib th§y 4#roy hiwn^nity, an^ 
under the pretence of devotion, give a fandiba 
to thofe critoles which nature itfclf, ab(lra(^ing 
fronfi any cpnfideri^tiQU of God> would abhor. 
Every )mA 0$ idolatry, eyca the nK>ft refin'd^ 
and for which. th€; heft cxcufes are nude, (fucji 
as^thdt wojihip is qot intended to terminate on 
the inferior V^i^gSi fenfible objects or pthers, 
before wh«;h it is offered, but that they are 
<«ily us^d asifeelps to devotion, preferving ftill 

aJhighflr f^ac4|i?r God, who is the ultimate 
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See M.objedt of adoration ;) every kind of idolatry,' 
IV. I fay, is founded in falfliood, as the natural 
progrefs of it is to the utter fubverfion of all 
true piety and virtue. It proceeds from, or 
imports fuch notions as thefe, which are con- 
trary to the abfolute perfection of the divine, 
immenfe and fpiritual Being, That tUfe pre-p 
fence of God is confin-d to fome particular 
parts of the univerfe, to the fun, the ftars or 
fome eminently facred place upon earth 5 and 
that he can poffibly be reprefented by fpmc 
vifible fimilitude ; or that there are fome ma- 
terial objefts which give us a truer and jufter 
idea of his nature than others. It is therefore 
neceflkry above all things, in order to the 
praftice of true religion, and perfevering in it, 
that we endeavour by a conftant and diligent 
attention, to fix in our minds becoming fen- 
timents concerning the Deity, as a moft pure 
and perfedk Spirit. 

I have faid that idolatry (which in all its 
forms, even the moft innocent of them, is an 
error againft the dodtrine of the text) tends 
to corrupt the tempers and the manners .of 
men ; but the obferyation deferves to be far- 
ther conlidered, and we may fee it juftified 
by the conftant experience of the world. St. 
Paul^ in the firft chapter of his epiftle to the 
^gmans^ teaches us concerning the Gentiles, 
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and their own biftories conSrm it, that tho*$ERM» 
they knew God,(for his worjj^s proclaim his be-» I Vf 
ing and perfections intelligibly to all maitikind,) 
and their firft and moft natural Sentiments 
concerning him were the beft ; yet not liking 
to retain htm in their knowledgey they changed 
his truth into a lie^ that is, into idolatry, built 
upon a £iire foundation, and repugnant to the 
real nature of the Deity. In confequence of 
which, they were abandoned to fuch mon>f 
flrous and unnatural wickednefs, as nothing 
pould have drawn them into but their idola-f 
trous fuperflitiop. Ai^d we find that the de- 
clenfions of th^ Jews to impiety and wicked- 
nefs, began with inventing means and inftruf 
ments of fervice to t^e true God ; but froni 
thence proceeded to grofler kinds of fuperftir- 
tion, which at lad extinguifhed ^11 fenfe of 
virtue and humanity, carrying them to the 
unnatural cruelty of facrificing their own chil- 
dren to Moloch, Even among Chriftians them- 
felves, fuperftition has had very lamentable 
cfFeds ; fome of them not only fubftituting 
their falfe worfliip in the place of virtue, and 
making atonement by it for their fins, but 
being led by a blind zeal for their own inven- 
tions, to fuch barbarity, as men, without a 
pretepce of religion, would never have been 
guilty of, 

2dly^ 
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S £ ft Kir. idly^ Since God k a ^rit, we caa never 
1^^' reofonably hope to pleafe him by merdy cor^ 
poreal tbkg& or bodi}y ^xerciles. There are, 
'tis true, t^oternal ada of homage and adow 
lation iieeeffary to be perfbrm'd la God. In 
mx prefent Aale thfp afl^dlioas of the mind 
are noturaUy appref$*d by outward a^onst 
jBenerolence) ^ems gratitude and other M^ 
{>ofitions towards our fellow-creatures, are 
ttot iilent and tinadliv^ in the heart. Nature 
mA cuftom have taegbt us the proper c«prct 
fions whereby they (hew then^felvcs 5 and if 
f ibefe be altogether onrtDed, we fiiall icarirely 
believe the i^w^rd priaciples hayip a being; 
By parity of reaibo, if we havis iiltsernal good 
afiedions towards the Deity» the ilocerity 
and the fo^ee of them appear by proper out^ 
ward zQiSf B«it the fincerity C3f intention^ 
and truly pious affedtioas can only be accept 
table to God. Without thefe no fomis of de- 
votion or feemingly wligbus works, how^ 
ever pompous, expcnfive and magnificent, arij 
of any value at all. Such formal fervic? not 
proceeding from juft fentiments, fjor anir 
mated by inward good affedions, is unwor*- 
thy of our rational fpirits to perform, and 
unworthy of the divine Spirit to accept. What 
notion can any man have of the Deity, who 
^ imagines that facrificcs and other ceremoni- 
ous 



pus performances Will pleafc hfrit, wficflr ffe- S tr k w; 
pafated from vlrfticiu^ dHpofiiiott^ and a gtiod' ^^ 
Kfe? The qufeftiott ithkh' rffe Ffahnrft pttttf- ^ ^ 
in dhe ndnie t>f C^ to tile f:>riHdI worftipv 
l^cr, is a very proper ovLt\ Witt I eat thJkJB 
df BuUsy or drink the Bhod tf ^ttT^ For, 
however aMird <hatbe, h6 bettct account 
can be given of dte bjrpocrittt'iB-fpirklefs devoA 
tion, who te l^boriaufS itt the fdwns <nd ce-' 
fcmomes of wordlJp, hut utt*dy rtegligent 
0f mdral dinitf^ whfeh dlidne he has^ any' 
#e^on to think, nm feeommeiid him fo the 
approbation of a pure fpirit* God dots not fie 
as man fees-, he has not tholb views of fenfible 
things, nor thole lii^icns^ amd defirea to 
them whkh we have. Will he be delight- 
ed wiA a fine pidureoritn eif pen five ftafue? 
Are gold and fiiver more precious to him 
than common eaith \ Has he ears like ours, 
to be delighted with die melody of founds Y 
Thefe are gr<sifg itnagmations, unworthy ef 
reasonable being8« Sttange ! that ever it (hould 
enter intx> the heart ^f a man, that he couM 
reconcile himfelf to God by thcufand$ of 
rofnSy and ten tkoufand rivers of oily or that 
leering the fftdt <if Im bod^ could expiate his 
enxtie^ h«Aj6i li k certnin, thcfre is fuch a 
^^nene& in fH»i)kif«d to thi^ fort of fuperfli- 
tten, HkiK not *rtly they have been guilty of 

•Pfakl. IS. it 
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SxRM.it who hgd no oth^r guide than the light of 
IV. nature, tre;fpaffing thereby agaiqft the plsun 
dictates of. rc^fon, and particularly this im-. 
portant principle that; God is a Spirit; but 
^en they who enjoy 'd the benefit of a divine 
revelation, have, many of them fallen intq 
the fame error, contrary to the moft exprefs 
warnings and reproofs given them by God's 
extraordinary meflengers. Many of the an- 
cient Jews plac'd thpir religion in facrifices 
and Qth^r qeremonial obfervances, in which 
tbey trufted as fufficient to recommend them 
to thd divine . acceptance, and to make a- 
mends for the want of true repentance and 
reformation, notwithftanding the moft ex- 
press declarations of the prophets, that no 
external fervice, .though of divine inftitution,; 
would be acceptable to God, without pu- 
rity of heart and the practice of righteouf-f 
nefs. The prophet Jermy tells them *, that 
to truft in the temple of the Lord for their fe^ 
curity, whilft they did not amend their lives, 
was to truft in lying words. He puts them 
in mind of the defolation that was brought 
upon Sbiloh for the wickedrxefs of their far 
thers, tho* it was a place once as facred, and 
the prefence of God was there, as confpi-r 
cuoufly as afterwards in the houfe which was 
built for him in Jerufalemi ^^^ hy that re^ 

* Chap, vii, v. 4. markable 
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markable example in their own hiftory, he S e R M, 
warns them that the temple would be IV^* 
no protection to them, if^hey continued in 
their crimes : Nay, while they were guilty 
of murder, adultery, oppreffion, fraud, per- 
jury and idolatry, their entrance into the tem- 
ple as worfliippers was a profanation of it, 
and turning the boufe of God into a den of 
thieves and robbers. But if they would pleafe 
God and be intitled to the accomplifhment 
of the promifes made to their fathers, they 
muft thoroughly amend their ways and their 
doings y they muji execute judgment between a 
man and his neighbour y they muft not opprefs 
theftranger^ the fatherlefs and the widow^ nor 
Jhed innocent bloody neither walk after other 
gods *. The declarations of the prophet Ifaiab 
are as clear and ftrong againft their vain 
confidence in their facrifices and religious af- 
femblies, at their new moons, fabbaths and 
other feftivals, Chap. i. 11, To what purpofe 
is the multitude of your facrifices unto me ^ faith 
the Lord. — I delight not in the blood of bullocks 
or oflambsy or of be^goats. When you come to 
appear before me^ who hath required this at 
your hands f Bring no more vain oblations^ 
incenfe is an abomination to me\ the new 
moons andfabbathsy the calling of the ajfemblies 
I cannot away with^ it is iniquity^ even thefd^ 

* Ver. 5, 6. l^frin 
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^Z^uJmn meeting: But wAjhye^ make you cka?^ 
IV. pfif anvaytbe evil of ymr Aoings from hforf 
mine eyes^ ceafe to do evih icatn to do well^ 
feek judgment^ filieve the o^pr/ejfidh piead for 
(be wdow^ 

I wiih CHjltani wtjf* R0t,cbirgeable with 
the fame fauUj but it is certain nwny of th5m 
iijre* Tho' our Saviour has taken great eare 
to give his fpUowcrs juft notions. of the di- 
vine nature^ and on that foiiBdation to raife 
a pcafonahle fervicej .and.tho* the Chrijian 
.wpr/hip hastb? chacadiers of pkinnrfs and 
fimiplicity in a mope eroiaept de|;ree than any 
Mher form «yer had, yet has it boea greatly 
jCPrrupted by fomc Qhrtjiians; Efpeciglly the 
church fif I^ome has multiplied her rites and 
ceremonies to a gres^tcr nUipber, and. thereby 
made her f^rvlce more htirdenfottiie than thi^ 
yewifi> iftftitvition itfelf v«:a8. . Jf it v^as abfvir^ 
in the-worifhippers of Baal jto tbiofe that they 
could vpevail wth their God by ftntung. them* 
fdves, with, laoces^ is. it not «gually abfurd in 
JCbniftiatiSy and ipu?h mate inexcufablej to 
imagine that their Ood, whom they acknow^ 
ledge to be a.puje Spirit, vvill hear them for 
their ^^eafeing muchs will be pleafcd with 
their vain repetition of formal infipid devo- 
tipOs which is the exercife of the body and 
ljptl>f,thc iQijicJi v^;ith4joft vires and vcftments 

which 
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\frhich carnal worfhippers have devifed^ osSerm. 
£)ndly fancying a kind of humility and de- IV. 
cency in them ; or with failings, pilgrimages, 
and fuch like feverities, which God has not 
coibmaiided, and which inftead of promoting 
•i^pentance. and true holinefs, are relied upon 
in place of them ^ thus making void the pre^ 
4:epts of the moral law, which are of eternal 
and immutable obligation ? 

Other Chriftians make too near approaches 

to the fame kind of fuperftition, who place 

th;eir r^igidn in points cf mere fpcculation, in 

^a sseal for ma^tlers of fmali importance, or in 

.pofitivedioties, a diligent attendance on afieaw 

bHes fbr wqrihip, leceiving &e &<;ramenc and 

fudi like outward performances. Thefotki^s 

\x^ugbt not to ie left undone^ becanie'God has 

prefcrib'd them $ but they are eojoin'd to ia* 

teltigeot creatures, /and the ufes^nddefignsof 

.them are fully explained. In gieneral they an 

rail intended for the promoting of good difpo- 

^fitions in men, and the praAice of virtue; and 

we ^ may be aflured our obfervance of them is 

.no fardner pleafing to God, ^n as they ar^, 

(this way, uieful to ourfelves. Therefore to 

lay any ftrefs on pofitive tnftitutions, as if bjr. 

any merit or dfScacy in them, they could pro^ 

cure oar acceptannse ^itb Gfodt er in fotxie 

^<Mberu«iit9U<gibkjnai)afic^^ dQ}ii|^g|9«i4i with^ 

S ' out 
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S E R M. out contributing to our inftrudlion, the exd- 
'IV. ting good afFedlions in our nfiinds and our pra- 
grefs in piety, righteoufnefs and charity ;— ^ 
This is to alter the very nature of them, to fe- 
parate the means from the end to which God 
Appointed them to be fubfervient, slhd to abufe 
his ordinances to fuperftitiofi, which cisinnotbc 
•fleafing to him who is himfelf p^rfe<!kly in- 
telligent, and delights in the reafonable fervice 
of his creatures. And to conclude, 

Lafilyy If God is a Spirit, our duty in con- 
fequence of this principle, and in oppofitiofi 
to the errors already mentioned, is to morjhip 
him iff fpirit and truth y that is, with fincerity, 
with our beft afFeftions, and the moft vigo- 
' rous exercife of our inward powers. We can- 
not but have an abhorrence and contempt in 
our minds of hy pocrify ^ Any profeflions of 
rcfpeft to ourfelves which we know to.be in- 
■fincere, and not to proceed from the hearty 
we would certainly rejedt with deteftatidn asi 
red affronts. And (hall we then offer fuch an 
indignity to the oninifcient Spirit? ButJf we 
confider what the fervice is, which ouc\own 
'minds upon calm and deliberate reflexion 
'approve, we (hall thereby underftand what is 
acceptable to God. It is the homage of the 
heart, the inward deVdtion of the foul and 
affcdionSy.With ferious attentioOi proceeding 
5 ' from 
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from clear apprehenfions and a firm perfua-SERM. 
fion of his adprable perfedtionsj and.eviden- IV", 
cing its fincerity in our whole converfation by 
the fruits of holinefs ; it is an humble reve- 
rence for^ and high efteem of his glorious ler^ 
cellencies, gratitude for his benefits, confidence 
in his mercy,* fubmiffion to his wi)l and an. 
imitatiqn of his purity and goodnefs.* Where- 
fore, let Jinners cleanfe their hands y and the 
double-minded purify their hearts*, and thus, if 
they draw niffh tp Godi h wilt draw nigh td 
them. 
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S E R M O N V. 

♦ . 

The Unity of God prov*d from the 
apparent Unity of D^gn in his 
Works, 



Deuteronomy vi; 4. 
Hear^ IfraeU the Lord our God is one Lord. 

Serm.O^^^^ we are convinced by the moft 
V. kJ full and fatisfying evidence, that the fyf- 
tem of the univerfe is intelledtual, or that the 
formation of the world and all its parts is to 
be attributed to a defigning Caufe ; our next 
inquiry is, where fiiall that wifdom be found, 
and where is the place of underftanding ? 
Whether in a plurality of beings, co-ordi- 
nate and independent, or in one original per- 
.fc£t naind ? That intelligence and adlivity are 
ieated in a mind as their proper fubjeA we 
know. For the knowledge we have of what 
paflcs in ourfelves, teaches us to diftinguifli 
between perception and a percipient, between 
operation and power, as the principle from 

which 
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which It proceeds; and that mind is a being Serm* 
or fubftance different from matter, cfpecially V. 
that fpirituality muft neceifarily be implied ia 
original intelligence, has been prov'd. The 
prefentqueftion is not, whether there are other 
orders of underftanding agents, fuperior to 
men, which may be eafily allowed upon all 
fuppofitions. For tho' our own reafon does 
not furnifli us with demonftrative proof of it, 
yet who can find any difficulty in fuppofing, 
(even if the world were made by chance, and 
there were no intending Caufe in the origin of 
things,) that there are many minds, and many 
different fpecies of them, whofe capacities are 
much larger than ours, who have a much 
more comprehenfive knowledge, and a far 
lefs limited fphere of aftion ; whofe manner 
and extent of perception tranfcends ours, as 
much as we in underftanding furpafs the bru- 
tal kinds 5 .and their adtivity may reach to vafl 
quantities of matter, whereas we are confin/d 
tp a fmall part of it, and very unfit for great 
operations. And as there. are many different 
kinds of fpirits with very different degrees, of 
perfeftion ; thofe who maintain the unity of 
God, the firfl independent Caufe and fupreme 
Ruler of the univerfc, do not at all doiibt of 
his employing fuch inferior fpiritual agents, as 
the miniflcrs of his providence. But the qucf- 

K 2 tioa 
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8i5 feM.tion property is concerning the original Caufe 

y\ of thirtgs, and the monarchy of the world ; 
whether there be one fupreme intelligent Be- 
ing, to whom, all other Beings owe their ex- 
iftence and all their powers, and who has an 
abfolute dominion over all, the fountain of 
being, of underftanding and power ; or whe- 
ther there be a variety of partial, indepen- 
dent, unmade caufes of the univerfe, and all 
ks appearances? 

This laft is moft properly called Polytheifm^ 
but k has been exploded by the generality of 
men who have thought on this fubjeft with 
any tolerable degree of' attention. And in- 
deed, the idea of a Deity, as it is explained 
both by thofe who aflert and oppofe his ex- 
iftence, naturally leads us to attribute fingula- 
rity to him ; to appropriate that character to 
one^ and exclude all others from a partner/hip 
in his perfed:ions and prerogatives. For the 
notion of God is of an abfolutely perfcflr, un- 
caus'd, and therefore neceflarily exiftent Be- 
ing, on whom all things depend, by his intel- 
ligence direfting, and by his powerful will 
producing whatever adlually is, the whole 
frame of nature with all the kinds and degrees 
of order and perfe6tion which it contains. 
Now the true fubjeft of controverfy between 
us and Atbeijlsy is conc^oing the ^xiftence of 

fuch 
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fuch a Being: We believe that tbe ph^ei^q^SEkxt. 
meiia of the world cannot otiierwi^ be ac- V. 
counted for s they piaintain the contrary. But 
there is no appearance of reafoft for a plura- 
lity 5 the dodlrinc of Theifm does not require 
it ; for the Being of one God, abfoiuteiy per- 
fed:, is fully fufficient to all its purpofes* The 
Atbeijiical ibkeme oppofes the untty of Ood-j 
in fadit the argufHems of the Jltheifis are lo- 
Teird againO: it j and in reafo^^ a kiuitadde 
of independent agents ununited in defign and 
operation, fo diminishes the idea of tb(<Autfc 
perfection, and fo di^pates and enervates thto 
ruling counfel of the univ^fe, as to &p the 
foundations of religion, and leave Atbeifm lit- 
tle to quarrel with. Epicurus hitnfelf, a vio- 
lent adverfary to the Being of the true God, 
the Maker of all things, yet imagin'd a mul- 
titude of independent Deities; confiftently 
enough with his p-inciples, excepting in one 
circumflance, that he faid they wer6 incor- 
ruptible, which can never be reconcil'd to 
his hypothefis, that all things, and even the 
Gods were generated by the cafual encounter 
of atotns. But of what fort were thefe Dei- 
ties ? Only idle unadlive beings, who liv'd in 
pleafure, without any (hare in the formati<3n 
of the world, or in prefiding over it. And the 
truth isj to fuppofe a plurality of partial indc- 

K 3 pendent 
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Serm. pendent caufcs, under no common direftion, 
V. almoft leaves the origin of things in the fame 
confufion, and fignifies as little to the purpo- 
fes of religion as the fiction of Epicurus *. 

The Polytbeifm of the Gentiles feems to be 
a ftrong argument againft what I have faid. 
It is notorioufly known, that before the times 
oi Cbrijiianity^ mankind univerfally, all but 
the Jews^ worfliipped many Gods and many 
.Lords 5 and not only the ignorant vulgar, but 
even the moft eminent philofophers. How 
then can it be alledged that there has been any 
thing like an agreement, among the wife 
themfelves, in believing the unity of God? I 

anfwer, 

• If it fhould be fuppofed, that there may poffibly be a 
plurality of eternal independent beings, the m akers of the world, 
to whom the ehara&ers of neceflfary exigence and abfolute per« 
fedlion belong, and confequently, who mud be united in all 
their counfels and operations ; for that infinitely perfei^ intel- 
ledlual powers Ihould differ, is a manifeft abfurdity : This hy» 
pothefis is imaging without any neceifity, (all appearances be- 
ing at lead, as well accounted for on the contranr fuppofition 
ofunity ;) and fupported by no argument, fiefides, as multi- 
plicity, at leaft poffilble, naturally accompanies the idea of ef. 
- fedlSy whofe contingent exigence and limited perfection are 
determined by the power and will of the defigmng Caufe : fo 
the idea of neceflary exii(ence and unlimited perfedion feems 
to exclude all diverfity of being. And how can it be thought 
jthat a plurality of independent, infinitely perfeA beings, ef- 
fentially immenfe, all-powerful, and all-knowing, (hould diveft 
themfelves of thefeperfefdons, ortlie exercife of them, by di- 
viding among them the formation and government of the 
world, for which every one iingly is allowed to be fufficient. 
But as no fnch opinion is maintained, fo far as I know, by 
any adverfaries of religion, nor would at all ferve their purpo- 
fes ; I (hall not infill any farther upon it, but endeavour to 
prove unity of defign in die frame and government of die 
world, which is the juil foundation of our pious affedtionate 
regards to the Deity. 
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anfwer, that upon a careful inquiry into theS&JiM*; 
hiftory of iancicnt times, it appears indeed that 1^* 
learned men complied with the fuperftition 
of their feveral countries i but at the fame time 
ftrenuoufly argued for, and profefs'd to believe 
one fupreme Being, the abfolute Lord of all 1 
infomuch, that if we except the Epicureans^ 
there is not one philofopher of note, who af- 
ferted a multitude of independent gods. There 
are clear authentic teftimonies, ftill remain- 
ing, which fully prove that the moft celebra- 
ted authors among the Perfians^ the Greeks^ 
and even the Egyptians^ the moft idolatrous 
of all nations, aflerted that there is onjp unori- 
ginated, felf-exiftent Caufe, to whom they 
gave the charaders of the GREATEST and 
the BEST, the Maker of all things, the Fa- 
ther of gods and men. The poets themfelves, 
the great depravers of the Pagan theology, 
filling it with fables, yet plainly and fre- 
quently declared this truth. 

There are various accounts given of the 
Heathen Polytbeifmy or worfhipping a plura- 
lity of gods, whereby it appears to be con- 
fident with the acknowledgment of one fu- 
preme, undivided Monarchy of the univerfe. 
As Firfiy That the one eternal and felf-exif- 
tent Deity was the ultimate Obje<3: of their 
adoratioQi under different names. Thus Pan, 
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S^Ki^t. arid Jams, fend Jiiftiet^; and Ctelmy atld 
V;^ Saturn\ix\A Pluto-, nn^Jipblh, znd Minerva^ 
'^^thefe and other Deities, fo called, (howevet 
the triife ncrtiiori of tb^rii may be difguifcd by 
flic fabulous inventions of the poets, and 
4veh plretendcd hiftories given of their ori- 
ginals and afts, which repreferit them as fo 
many derived drid temporary beings,) yet the 
teftimoriies colledcd by Chrijiian writers, 
who have fearch'd accurately into this mat- 
ter, froTii the moft fcnfible Pagans^ plainly 
(hew that thefe feverai names did not figniiy 
SifFerent gods : For that they had feach the 
charaft^rs of the univerfal Numen afcrib*d to 
then); though the fuperftitious and credulous 
Vulgar imagined a diverfity, which falfe ima- 
gination was ihduftridufjy cheri(h*d among 
then) for political reaforis. Nor is it an ar- 
gument of any weight to the contrary, that 
fome of the names were alfo ufed to denote 
particular parts of the vifible world, as the 
heavens, the fun, the earth and the fea. Fpr 
this only (hews that their theology was obfcu* 
red, as it certainly was by a multitude of am-^ 
blguous Wbrds ufed in it ^ not that the wifeft 
attoong them did not inteftd by thefe very 
words, that their devotion fliould terminate 
on the great God,' the Creator of heaven and 
tarth, which thcmfelves exprefly fay they did. 
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'.It is f&rther alledged, arid very probtiblySDRM, 
true, that many of thfe Heathens defigned by V. 
thdr different denomihations to figfiify, not 
diftihfl: ^beihgs, but partial cohfidefations of 
the fupreWie Deity, a$ rfianifeftlhg himfelf by 
his various Works. ' The vaft niultitudc of 
Cfeatares which are ptoduc'd, and the huni-^ 
beriefs variety of ap{)eararices in tlie world, 
(thb* ail proceeding from the farhfe orignal 
Cauffe) might give weak minds occafion to 
imigirife i diverfity of operating and govern- 
iti^'fJnhciples ; yet others really meaht,andex- 
plain'd thcmfelves as meaning, no mote than 
a diverfity of effefts. Thus, tho' the Pagart 
wbrflfiiTp might feem at firfi: fight to be divided 
between the divinity prefiding in the heavens 
in the fuh, the nioon, the air, the earth, the 
fea, and the invifible ft ate of feparate Ipirits ; 
yet the wifer fort intended it to the one fu- 
preme God, to whofc dominion the whole 
world is fubjeft, whom they believed to be 
every where prefehtj pervading all things, as 
they exprefs^d themfelves, and difFufing the 
fruits of hi^ power, wifdom arid liberality 
thro* all parts of the univerfe. Arid therefore 
when the inanlriiate parts of the creation were 
perfonated, and deifi^ed, futh as the fun and 
the earth, wef darinot reafonably think that. 
Jit leaft the men of fenfe and learning among 

6 the 
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SERM.tbe J5fe^/i&^ffx, were fo ftupid as to imagine 
that the material fyfiems therafelves were pro- 
per objects of religious invocation j but the 
true meaning was, either that they were ani- 
mated by fubordinate intelligences, whom 
they honoured with an inferior worfhip, as I 
fhall afterwards obferve, or rather that the 
fovereign virtues of this Deity, tho' one in the 
principle, yet multiform in their apparent ex- 
ertions, were to be reverently acknowledged 
wherever they are manifefted. From the 
deifying of the works of nature, as containing 
fo many different manifeftations of the Divine 
power and providence, they proceeded farther 
to make gods of unfubftantial things, mere 
accidents, fuch as the qualities, the affedions 
and pai!ions of the human mind; virtue, 
juftice, clemency, hope, had temples confe- 
crated to them and altars erefbd. Not furely 
that thcfe were thought to be perfonal deities, 
fubfifting by themfclves, but it was defigned 
to be acknowledged that in them the Author 
of nature has difplay'd his virtues, giving a 
moving force to created beings, whereby im- 
portant effedts are produced in the world. 

If this was the true fenfe of the more in* 
telligent Pagans^ (and by the many quotations 
which learned men have taken the pains to 
colled from their writings^ it feesis to be ioy) 

we 
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we muft conclude, that under an appearslnceSERM. 
oi Polytbeifmy they conceal'd a real perfuafion ^* 
concerning the real unity of God. And this 
will be ftill more evident, if we confider what 
I obferv'd on another occalion, that fome of 
them worfliipped the Deity as the foul of the 
world, than which, however wrong in itfelf, 
nothing can give us a clearer idea of unity, or 
a ftronger intimation that they believed it. For 
as we know by our own confcioufhefs, that 
the human foul is one percipient acftive being ; 
fo a common foul, animating the whole fyf- 
tem of the univerfe, muft be apprehended to 
be one. I have already ihewn, that this no- 
tion was grofs and unworthy of the fupremc 
Being. It is probable, that many of the phi- 
lofophers who thus exprefs'd their fehtiments, 
intended no more than that the divine reafon, 
as they fpoke, or underftanding, is intimately 
prefent with all things, wifely governing 
them. Some of them certainly had more fub* 
lime conceptions of the Deity, as an infinitely 
fuperior nature, the Author of the world, in- 
habiting it not as a Soul, but as a fovereign 
Ruler, who continually fuperintends all its 
affairs, and exercifes a juft and gracious care . 
ever them ^ and fome of them imagined a 
plaftic and intelligent univerfal nature, de- 
rived from him^ which was properly the Soul 

of 



SERM.Wthe tVorld, and they called it a fecondary 
V. God. But however divided their opinions 
might be as to that point, they agreed in this, 
that the fupreme Deity, the ultimate Obgedl 
of Worfl>ip, is Ofie only^ manifefted in the 
feveral parts of the univerfe, either as his ani- 
mated members, or his works^ in whieh he is 
ktimately prefent, continually dif|^aying his 
wifdom, power and goodnefs ; fo that he con-- 
imneth all things in bimfdf^ and all things are 
full of bim^ which they carried fo far, that 
this was not an uncommon faying with them, 
Heus urns H mnia. 

Laftly^ It is certain that the Pagans^ the 
wi^eft and moft lotrned of them, defignedly 
aiid avowedly worfhipped inferior gods^ fub- 
ftantial invifible powers, whom they fuppo- 
fed to be created or generated by the one fu- 
• preme Being, either in time or from eternity, 
and employed by him as the minifters of his 
providence. Thefe Deities were of feveral 
forts, as feparate fpirits of various orders and 
degrees of perfeSion, who never inhabited 
terreftrial bodies, but were either altogether 
incorporeal, or poiTefs'd only aerial or aetherial 
vehicles, each prefiding over a particular part 
of the univerfe, as the ftation and province 
appointed to him by the univerfal King 5 and 
the departed fouls of heroes^ whom they fup- 

pofed 
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pofed to be advanc'd to a high degree of power', S s r m. 
dignity and happinefs, as a reward of their vir- V. 
tues, and the eminent fervices they had dome 
to mankind, while they were gpon earth. 

The pretences by which the Heathens jM&h 
fied this part of their devotion were fuch as 
thefe ; that fince there are fo many excellent 
beings, fubordinate indeed to the great Gdd, 
and his fervants, but fuperior to men, and by 
whofe miniftry many and great benefits are 
conveyed to them, it feems reafonable that 
their favours ihc»ild be acknowledged with 
gratitude^ and that they Should be honoured 
by men, in proportion to their dignity and 
beneficence* Befides, that as there is an infi* 
nite difiance between the fupreme Majcfty, 
and mortals dwelling upon earth, it feems fit 
that they ihould not prefume to approach his 
prefence immediately with their adorations, 
but by the mediation and interceflion of his 
favourite minifters, who continually ftand be- 
fore him and furround his throne. In both 
thefe forts of worfliip, I mean, the fupreme 
and inferior, they ufed ceremonies and exter- 
nal fymbols, efpecially facrifices and images : 
Sacrifices, as teflimonies of gratitude and ac- 
knowledgment of dependence, like wife bloody 
vi<5lims, as rites of deprecation, and for expia- 
ting^eir fin$ ; and |h^y u^d images, not as at 

all 
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SsRM.all participating in their worfliip, (atleaftthc 
V. more intelligent pretended fo,) but only to 
make a more fenfible impreflion on their 
minds^ and thereby help their devotion. Be- 
fides, foihe of the Pagans did, and fome do at 
this day, pay a kind of religious refpedt to evil 
daemons, from no principle but that of fervilc 
fear, intending to appeafe, at leaft mitigate 
their malice, and efcape the harm which 
other wife they might and are inclined to do j 
or elfe, men, having themfelves mifchievous 
defigns, implore the affiftance of wicked fpi- 
rits in accomplifhing them. But many others 
utterly difclaim this, as impious and altogether 
unworthy of men, who, acknowledge the fu- 
preme dominion of a . good God over the 
world, whofe providence diredls the' whole 
feries of events ; and tho' it may permit male- 
volent creatures to exert their power and ex- 
ecute malicious defigns in fome inftances, yet 
always permits them only for wife reafons, 
and over-rules thfe iffue for good. 

What I have faid, concerning the Pagan 
theology and worfliip, is not at all intended 
to excufe the errors and corruption of it. 
It is impoffible to vindicate idolatry, or giv- 
ing divine honour to others befides the Al- 
mighty Maker of heaven and earth ; as the 
fcripture fpeaks, worfhipping the creature be* 
6 fdei 
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Jides the Creator who is bkjfedfor evermore. For S e r m, 
that is certainly to rebel againft the clear light V. 
of reafon, whereby he difcovers himfelf to us, 
requiring that we fhould glorify him as God ; 
that is, that we (hould dutifully recognife 
his peerlefs Majefty, and pay him an homage 
\^hich cannot poffibly be due to other beings 
in any degree, on account of his not only un- 
equalled but incommunipable excellency, as 
the fole felf-originated fountain of all being, 
power, wifdom and goodnefs. To adore the 
Deity as the Soul of the univerfe, is to con- 
found him with his creatures, and to difpa- 
rage his abfolute perfedion by jumbling it 
into one compoiition with the moil imper- 
fedk of all things. To worfhip him under the 
partial confideration of particular benefits 
communicated to us, as by the fun, the 
earth, corn and wine, is to lead unthought- 
ful men, (as in fa£t it probably did lead ma- 
ny of the vulgar Heatben^) into that moft 
ftupid notion, that thefe creatures themfelves 
are original Deities ; which is rather Atbeifm 
than any kind of religion : And to ferve an- 
gels or the departed fpirits of good men re- 
ligioufly, as it is liable to the fame inconve- 
nience with the particular laft mentioned, 
namely, enfnaring weak minds into that 
moft pernicious error of attributing indepen- 
dent 
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SERi4-4eqt DiyiQity l@ thems it has no fo^!^^tioi| 
V. In rcafpij, fincp we kn<m mt wh»t cotJibemIi- 
nication thofe feparate fplrks hi^ve with us, or 
what knowledge of ear aiF$irs> nor have we 
any ground to believe it is acceptable tp them ; 
rath&r oti the contrary, th^ they ate drrpl«a8'4 
with it, afi ^^ affront to th^ God whofe fer- 
vgnts they are, and before whom they pro- 
ftrate themf«Iv«s with the humbleft revcr 
rence, Bcfides, the Gentile wprft)ip> wrong 
in its foundation, as contrary to plain feafoiiy 
was ftill mor^ depray'd by the craft of priefts 
and politicians, who frani'd it to dbeir own 
felfiflj purpofes, not without. the fecret con- 
currence of evil fpirits, intending mifchief 
to mankind, by cnfnaring them into vice 
and unhappinefs iinder th* fpecious pretencp 
of religion. By thefe means the devotion of 
the greateft part of mankind grew to a monr 
ftrous abfurdity, fome of it at leaft io irra- 
tional, fo foi|l, barbarous and ob&en^, as 
to be a difgrace to the human nature ; and in 
confequence of it, as St. Paul very well ob- 
ferves in the firft Chapter pf his Epiftle te the 
Romans^ they were wretchedly 4ebafe(i in 
their morals, running into the inoft enor- 
mous ar^d unnatural crimes. But hpWj&ver 
inexcufable the Heathen idolatry W96, ^om 
the obfervatipo? whjcji ^^ )^m »a4^i I 

think 
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think k evidently appears^ that amidft allSERM. 
the corruptions which prevailed, and not- V. 
withftanding the ftrong appearances of Foly- 
tbeifniy ilill that grand principle of natural 
reiigioa was omitain'd hf the moft under- 
ftanding and thoughtful men, that there is 
one only living knd eternal God, and they 
endiavour'd to explain their worfhip in a 
confiftency with it. 

It is not to be diifembled however, that 
ther^ has been a real difference upon this head 
among profefled TCbdfis^ nay, among profef-i 
fed Gbrifiians ; fomc have aflerted that there 
ar6 two etehial, unmade, independent Prin^ 
ciples, one good and the other evil 5 which 
opinion others have rejeded as a very great 
error. The philofopher of greatcft note who 
maintained the being of an eternal evil dse^ 
mon, the author of all the mi^fchief and 
di(brder that is in the world, was Plu^ 
tar^ch the celebrated moralift. He pretends 
ind^d, that he was not lingular in this notion^ 
but that ibme of the moft karned among the 
J^erfians and Egy^imiSy as well as Cree^r,, 
l^^ebiadly Plato^ went before him in it$ 
.whkh^ in all probability is a mitft^ke, at leaft 
^itii refped to PiatOy and the other emii^ent 
fGf^dans. For the fentiments of the Ptrfi^m 
Magi^ it is more doubtful, wtether Arima^ 

Vol. L. L nius^ 
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Sv^RM.nius^ whom their theology reprefeflted as- 
V. the head of the oppofkion to goodnefs, were 
underftood by them to be a fubftantial, un- 
made, independent principle or not. Among 
the feds of profefs'd Cbriftians^ almoft every 
one knows that Manes and his followers were 
charg'd with this error, (and from him it 
bears the name of Manlcbeifm. to this day ;) 
how juftly, it is hard to determinCy for it is 
certain that the hiftory' of ancient herefics is 
involv'd in great darkn? fs. However that be, 
the grounds of the qpinidn are of much greater 
importance, and more neceflary to be confi- 
dcred than the hiftory of its rife and progrefs. 
Now what gave the principal, I may fay, 
the only occafion to it, was the difficulty, and, 
as the abettors of it alledge, the imppffibijity of 
accounting othcrwife for the origin of eviL 
Shall we, fay they, attribute all the good that 
is in the world to a good author,- and from 
his works infer his being and his moral cha^ 
ra<aer, which is allow'd to be a juft way of 
reafoning^ and ihall we not, in like manner^ 
impute the evil that is in the worlds to an evil 
caufe ? Or is it to be imagined, that a Being 
eifentiaUy good, would have produced or es^eji 
permitted, when it'was in his power to have 
prevented, fo much wickednefs and fo much 
unhappinefs as we fee among: mankind,? It is 

.' . plain^ 
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plaib,- that the point thus ftated is notpro-SERM. 
per for our prefcnt confideration, becaufe it is V. 
apparently an objedkion againft the goodnefs 
of God, artd we have not yet proceeded fo far 
in our inquiry as to any of his moral perfec- 
tions. I (hall therefore wave it at this time, 
and only argue againft the Ditbeijlic fcheme, 
as well as Polytbeifmy from the foundations 
already laid, that is, I will, in the remaining 
part of this difcourfe, conjfider whether the 
proofs which have been adduced from the Be- 
ing of God, or an univerfal, defigning and 
zQiiyp intelligence in the world, will lead us 
this one ftep farther, to conclude the unity of 
that intelligence or not ? 

The only argument which has been infifted 
on for the^exiftence of a Deity, or an intelli- 
gent Caufe of all things, is taken from the 
evidence of deiign in the formation of the uni- 
verfe, and its feveral parts j in the obvious 
and moft common appearances of the mate- 
rial fyftem, fuch as the variety and unifor- 
mity, which, upon the flighteft view, we can- 
not but obferve in the works of nature, the 
apparent harmony and order of our world, 
and the mutual relation of its parts; as the 
leavens, . the air and the terraqueous globe, 
diyidecl into coUeftiohs of waters and dry land, 
in each of which are numerous living inhabi- 

L 2 tants. 
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S E R M.tants, fuitcd by the frame and texture of their 
V. bodies to their proper elements > in the pro-* 
dudion of animals and their various kinds^ 
preferv^d anmix'd, and propagated by a fettled 
never-failing law > in the principal phaeno* 
mena of the animaliifey fenfation and felf- 
motion ; and efpecially in the human under- 
ftanding, its abflradi notions^ ks knowledge 
of eternal truths, and dbove ill its knowledge 
of morality, of fo great and important tife to 
the perfcdion of, the intelligent Nature, and 
the common advantage <df t^e whole fpecies^ 
Now if we review all diefe particulars and 
compare them together, we (hall fee that 
they difcover not only dt^fign in the- origin 
and contrivance of them, but unity of defign, 
and therefore that all.tliings are defied from 
one eternal fburce of intelligence atid a^i^ity> 
or one God. But I (hall content liiyfelf with 
making a few remarks on fome of themjidpe* 
cially on their mutual dependence and con- 
nexion, dircdting us to coafider them as parts 
of One fyftcm, and corifoquently as proceeding 
from one intelligent Caiife«>: 

Firft^ As gravity is the commoiv qtmtlty of 
all bodies, arifing notirom the nature and 
properties erf matter, liortobecxplaint'ti with- 
out the agency of a foreign Caufe, ^t |>rod/ti«» 
ciog numbcrlefs uniformtcffedls ittthecorpo^ 

L real 
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real lyftem ; it is in all reafon to be attributed S e r m, 
to one contrivance^ rather than the different V. 
defigns of two or more partial independent 
caufcs. What a vaft variety of appearances in 
nature depend on this one ? The felf-balanc'd 
earth hangs upon its centre ; the mountains 
are fet faft 5 there is a perpetual flux and re- 
flux of the fca ; vapours continually arife ; the 
clouds are balanced till by their own weight 
they defcend in rain -, animals breathe and 
movej the heavenly bodies hold their flations 
and go on in their conft:ant courfe, by the 
force of gravity, after the ordif/ance of that 
wifdom which appointed them this law. Novir 
when we fee a multitude of efFedls proceeds 
ing from one Caufe, eflfedts fo various in their 
kind and fo important, a Caufe Ample and 
unvaried in all the diverfity produced by it, 
can we avoid afcribing this to an unity of in- 
telligence, if there be intelligence in it at all ? 
For could we fuppole different independent 
beings, a<3:ing with different defigns, and by 
difl:in<a operations to have form'd the feveral 
parts of the world, and the feveral fpecies of 
creatures which are in it, what reaibn caa be 
inaagin'd why they fliould all be governed by, 
and all neceflarily depend upon, one law ? The 
Maker of the fun, or if a partial caufe of na- 
turc eould be fuppos'd to have aa wnderiland- 

L 3 '^Z 
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SERM.ing large enough for it, the Contriver of the 
V. whole vifible heavens, muft, one would think, 
have finifti'd his fcheme independently on any 
other, without borrowing aid from the work 
of another God. In like manner the Gods of 
the feas and of ^he dry land, and the Creator 
of animals would have compleated their feve- 
ral fyftems, each by itfelf, not depending on 
any other for its order and prefervation. 
Whereas, on the contrary, we fee in faft they 
are none of them independent, but all held 
together by the common bond of gravity. 
The heavens and the earth continue in their 
fituations at a proper diftance from each other 
by the force of this law ; the fea keeps withia 
its channels; and animals live and move by it. 
All which leads us to acknowledge one di- 
rediing Counfel in the whole frame. For what 
but an underftanding which con^prehends the 
whole extent of nature, reaching from the ut- 
moft circuit of heaven to the center of the 
earth, could have fixed fuch a common law, 
fo neceffary to all its parts, that without it not 
one of them could fubfift, nor the harmony 
of the whole be prcferved ? The ftridl cohe- 
fion of the parts which conftitute particular bo- 
dies, requires a peculiar cement, different from 
that of the gravitating force j and as it can ne v^r 
be explain'd by th^ natiir? Jind properties of 

matter 
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matter itfelf, and is abfolutely ncceflary to the S e R m. 
forms and the ufes of bodies in the feveral far V. 
diftant regions of the world, it muft in like 
manner be attributed to the. contrivance of a^ 
tinderftanding, and the agency of a power 
which takes in the whole corporeal fyftem ; 
not to a partial Caufe lHhited in its intelli- 
gence and operation. 

^dly^ The beautiful order and harmony of 
the univerfe, fince it muft be acknowledged 
to be the work of underftanding, has all the 
appearance which is necefTary fo fatisfy any 
fair inquirer, of its being form'd under the 
dire<9:ion of our governing wifdom. Difcon* 
certed counfels can never produce harmony. 
If a plurality of intelligent caufes purfue each 
his feparate defign, difunion will continually 
cleave to their works ; but when we fee an 
intire piece made up of many parts, all cor- 
refponding to each other, and confpiring to- 
gether fo as to anfwer one common end, 
we naturally conclude unity of defign. As a 
work of art is formed according to the pre- 
conceived idea of a defigning artificer, with- 
out which it has not its neceffary intirencfs 
and uniformity, the fame may be obferv'd 
in the works of nature. A tree is as much 
one as a houfe ; an animal as compleat a 
fyftem in itfelf, (only much more curioufly 

L 4 fram'd,) 
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SERM.frtmy,) as a clock. If we carry our views 
V. farther into nature, ancj take in whole regions 
of the univerfe, with all their contents, the 
fame chara<Scrs of unity are ftill vifible. The 
earth itfelf is not a confused mafs, or a med- 
ley of incoherent and unrelated parts, but a 
well contrived fabric, fitted and plainly de- 
fign d for ufe. If we cqnfider what a multi- 
tude of living creatures are in it of different 
kinds and degrees of perfedlion, each fort hav- 
ing proper apartments affign'd them, where 
they dwell conveniently together, with fuita* 
ble provifion made for them, and inflindts di- 
reding them to the ufe of it j if we confider the 
interefts of the feveral kinds, not interfering io 
the main J but rather ferviceable to each other, 
furnifhed with necefTary defences againft the 
inconveniencies to which they are.liable> ei--- 
ther by the preventing care of nature, which 
without any thought of their own has provi- 
ded for their fafety, by the appointed advanta- 
ges of their fituation, or by an implanted wif* 
dom directing them to find out the means of it; 
and if we confider the conflant interpofition 
of the fame liberal intelligent nature, appear- 
ing by the daily new produftions from the 
fame fertile womb of the earth, whereby the 
returning wants of animals are relieved with 
frefli fupplies} all the fpegie? of living things 

having 
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having the common benefit of the air, with-SERftf. 
out which they could not fubfift, and the^ V. 
light of the fun, which cannot at once illumi- 
nate the whole globe, being difpenfed among 
them with fo good oecpnomy, that they have 
every one what is fufficient to guide them in 
theexercife of their proper functions, that they 
may fulfil the purpofes of their being; — v/hen 
we confider all this, can we doubt but the 
earth is difpos'd and govern'd by one intends 
Ing Caufe ? If in a large houfe, wherein are 
taany manfions, and a vaft variety of inhabi- 
tants, there appears exadt order, all from the 
higheft to the loweft continually attending 
their proper bufinefs, and all lodg'd and con^ 
ftantly provided for fuitably to their feveral 
conditions 5 we find ourfclves obliged to ac- 
J^nowledge one wife o^conomy. And if in a 
great city or commonwealth there be a per* 
fedly regular adminift ration, fo that not only 
the whole fociety enjoys an undifturbed peace, 
but every member has the ftation affign^d him 
which he is beft qualified to fill 5 the unen-* 
vied chiefs eonftantly attend their more im- 
portant cares, ferv'd by the bufy inferiors, 
who have all a fuitable accommodation, and 
food ccmvenient for them, the very meaneft 
miniftrifig to the public utility and protedisecl 
\^ the publjjp care f if^ I fajr, in fuch a com-^ 

munity 
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SERM.munity we muft conclude there is a ruling 
V. Counfel, which if not naturally, yet is poli- 
tically one, and unlefs united, could not pro- 
duce fuch harmony and order 3 much more 
have we reafon to recognize one governing 
Intelligence in the earth, in which there are 
fo many ranks of beings difpos'd of in the 
jnoft convenient manner, having all their fe* 
veral provinces appointed to them, and their 
feveral kinds and degrees of enjoyment libe- 
rally provided for, without encroaching upon, 
but rather, being mutually ufefuLto each other, 
according to a fettled and obvious fubordina- x 
tion. What elfe can account for this but a 
foverelgn Wifdom, a common provident na-^ 
ture prefiding over, and caring for the whole ? 
But the earth, as great as it appears to u«, 
complicated in its frame, and having fuch a 
variety in its conftitution, fuftaining and nou- 
riftiing fo many tribes of animals, yet is not 
an intire fyftem by itfelf, but has a relation 
to, and dependence on other parts of the uni- 
verfe, as well as the beings it contains have 
upon it. It owes its ftability to the common 
law of gravitation ; it derives its light and its 
heat from the fun, by which it is render'd fruit- 
ful and commodious to its inhabitants. In fliort, 
a bond of union runs through the whole circle 
of beingi as far as human knowledge reaches ; 

and 
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and we have reafon to make the fame judg-SE rm. 
ment concerning the parts of the world which V. 
we do not know, and to conclude that they'"*"'"^^^*^ 
all together compofe one great whole, which 
naturally leads us to acknowledge one fupreme 
uniting Intelligence. To objedl againft this, 
the poflibility of wild confufion reigning ia 
worlds unknown, is to feign and not to argue; 
and to fuppofe diforder prevalent in an infinity 
of being which we are unacquainted with, 
which is the Atheijlic hypothefis, is to take 
away all rational foundation for regularity any 
where, tho' we fee it adtually obtains every 
where, as far as our obfervation can reach. 
But confining our fpeculations on this fubjedl 
within the compafs of known exiftence, as 
we ought to do in a fair inquiry, the apparent 
order of the efFefts is a ftrpng evidence of 
unity in the Caufci For if different indepen- 
dent eaufes produced, each a part, why are 
there ;ao footftcps of this in the whole extent 
of nature? Why does not fo much as one piece 
appear, as the feparate iponument of its au« 
thor's power and wifdom ? From divided 
counfcls one would naturally expedt interfe- 
ring fchemes ; but on the contrary, we fee aa 
univerfal harmony. Men indeed from a fenfe 
jof their indigence, and by the dircdlion of 
jnftirii3:s, which muft be attributed to the dc^ 
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SERM.figning author of their conftitution, join m 
V. focicties; which, tho' composed of many, are 
governed by oaie counfel: But that i$ only 
an artificial union, a fubmiflion to the majo- 
rity, or to thofe who have the fupreme 
power delegated to them, rather than an a- 
greement in defign. But this cannot be the 
cafe of independent beings, felf-exiftcnt, and 
each compleat in itfelf, without relation to 
any other. And yet we fee in nature a per- 
fefl: harmony, from whence it is' plain there 
muft be an agreement at leaft in counfel and 
defign, if we could fuppofe a plurality of in- 
dependent caufes. But whence comes this 
agreement ? To fay by chance, is athetfiically^ 
and very unrcafonably to attribute the mofl: 
perfe^ of all efiTcds, univerfal order, to no 
caufe at all. If we fay by defign> it muft be 
one coroprehenfive defign, forming the whole 
fcheme of nature and providence, which di- 
reftly brings us to what we are looking for, 
one fovereign commanding Intelligence in the 
univcrfe, or one God. This was the argu- 
ment by which fome of the ancient philofo- 
phers prov'd that there is one only eternal and 
independent Principle, the Fountain of being 
and the Author of all things. Pythagoras 
called it a Monad \ and Ariftotle argu'd from 
the phsmdmena that all things are plainly co- 
ordered, 
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ordered, to one, the whde world confpiringSERM* 
into agreeing harmony : Whereas if there were V. 
many independent principles, the fyftem of 
the world muft needs have been incoherent 
and inconipiring ; like an ill agreeing drama^ 
botch'd up of many impertinent interfertions. 
And he coxKludes that things are well ad- 
minMlred, which they could not be under the 
government of msny, alluding to the verfe ia 

31^, The condition and order of inferior, 
derived, and evidently dependent intelligent 
agents, fhew not only intelligence, but unity 
of intelligence in the Caufe of them. Every 
man, a fingle aiftive confcious felf, is the 
image of his M aken There is in him one un-^ 
divided animating principle, which in its per- 
ceptions and Operations runs through the 
whole fyftem of mattet that it inhabits ; it 
perceives for all the n^ft diftant parts of the 
body ; it cai^s for all, and governs all, leading 
us,, as a. refemblance, to form an idea of the 
one ^eat quickening Spirit which prefides 
over the whole frame of nature, the fpring of 
mbtton and all operation in it, underftanding 
andaftive in all the parts of the univerfe, not 
as its foul indee4, but as its Lord, by whofc 
vital directing influence it is, tho' fo vaft a 
bulk, and confifting of fo many parts, united 
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Serm. into one regular fabric. Again, the general 
V. apparent .likenefs which there is among all the 
individuals of the human kind, is a ftrong evi- 
dence of their being the children of oneFather. 
I do not mean principally the fimilitude of 
the exterior fprm ; (tho* even that, in reafon, 
fhould be attributed to the diredion of one 
intelligent Caufc,) but that whereby we are 
efpecially God's offspring, our intelledlual ca- 
pacities, which, as far as we can judge, arc 
very nearly alike. A great difference there may 
be, no doubt there is, in the impjrovenlent of 
them; but the powers themfelve$, and all the 
original modes of perception^ ia^Jihe different 
individuals of mankind, fe^m to refemble each 
other, as much as any real diflinft things 
in nature. Now from a multitude, or a con- 
ftant feries of fimilar effe^s which do not 
arife from necelSity, we infer unity of defign 
in the Caufe. So great a number of rational 
beings as the. whole human race, difpos'd of 
in the fame manner, endued with like Acuities 
and affedlions,. having many, and thofej)rin« 
cipal things in their condition common, pro** 
vided for out of the fame fund and made foe 
the fame purpofes, may reafonably be fup** 
pofed to belong to one famijy ; to be derived 
from the fame origin, and ftill under the 
fame paternal care, . / ." 

AbovQ 
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Above all, the moral capacity of mankind, Se rm. 
which is a moft important part of their con- V. 
ftitution, tending to the higheft perfedion of 
their nature, and the principal bond of regu- 
lar fociety among them, as it proceeds from 
a wife intending Caufe, fhews unity of wifdom 
in the Caufe ; and the government over the 
moral, as well as the natural world, evidently 
appears to be a monarchy. Since, as I ob- 
ferv'd before, a fenfe of good and evil in cha- 
racters and adtions is indelibly imprinted on 
every human heart; and there are afFedlions of 
very great force planted in our minds, where- 
by we are determined to adl according to that 
ienfe ; and fince this is the effed: of an origi- 
nal conftitution, interwoven with the very 
frame of our nature, and no otherwife to be 
accounted for than by the defign of its Au- 
thor 5 let us fee how this is to be explained up- 
on the contrary fuppofitions of one Supreme, 
or a plurality of independent governing minds. 
The evident tendency of virtue is not only to 
the private happinefs of fingle perfons, but the 
good of the. whole kind; an univerfal benevo- 
Jence linjks us together and interefts every one 
:0f us in the affairs of another, fo far as to defire 
and endeavour their iafety and happinefs, not 
anconiiftently with our own. There are other 
particular determinations of the virtuous kind, 

Z fuch 
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S E R M. fuchas .compaffion, natar^ afFe£tion, gratitude 
V. and the love of our country, fo confeffcdly 
natural to men, as by common confent to 
obtain the name of faumaaity, bat io prevalent 
in fome as to put them upon tfac moil feif- 
denying and hazardous^ csaterprizes, nay, to 
facrifice their private intserefts, even to their 
very lives, for the good of others; and thefe 
determinations of the human miad every one 
muft fee, Ao not center in itfelf> but thac the 
ultimate intention and ieffcd of them is to pro-r 
mote the good of the whole fpedes. Now if 
we are thus formed with defign, and if this 
conftitution be the rc&It of intelligmcey is it 
reafonable to attribute it to differtot inteili* 
gences, having different views, each framing 
and purfuing a feveral fcheme,. when tfie 
principal efietft, which in a work of .wifiioin 
muft be the principal intciadon, is Jiot -the ife- 
parate good of one or a few, as it nmftliave 
been upon the hypotbefis of various indepen- 
dent caufcs, each caring for his own work- 
man(hip, but the comoKHl good of aiU Or ra^ 
ther does not this viiew of the aanilitdtioii^ 
which is a very plain and natural one^ pomting 
out its txtain end, evidently (hew that the 
whole coUedive body of mankind, cxsoi^vs^ 
bending ail the nations t>f mm, wbi^b are m^ 
of ane bhad to dwell ujf>ot2 the face of the nt^bok 

earthy 
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earthy is the family of (?;7^ G^?^, the father of^TS'^'tA. 
ally who is above ally and through ally and in ^* 
all? It is true, there are found in men dif- 
pofitions contrary to virtue, which produce 
effedls hurtful to focicty, and deftrudtive of 
the common peace and happinefs 5 yet this does 
not prove a contrariety in the conftitution, 
which muft be attributed to the influence of 
oppofite caufes in the frame and contrivance 
of it. Whether thefe bad difpofitions are an 
argument againft the goodnefs of the Author, 
(hall be confider'd in its proper place. In the 
mean time we may obferve, that not only we 
have powerful inftinfts, whereby we are 
prompted to purfue the greateft univerfal hap- 
pinefs of mankind ; but we are under the 
greateft neceflity that voluntary agents can be 
under, of ading according to thofe inftindts, 
becaufe of the connexion our doing fo has with 
our own happinefs. For we cannot otherwife 
be appro v'd to our own minds, nor confe- 
quently have any true felf-enjoyment; which 
plainly (hews that the governing defign of the 
human frame was one, namely the good of 
the whole ; and therefore that the one Father 
of all men is the Author of it ; tho' he has 
made us in an imperfed: ftate, and not withr 
out the poflibility of rebelling againft the law 
of our nature. 
• Vo L. I. M From 
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&E R M. From this may be infer'd the whole duty 
V. , of man, fumm'd up by our Saviour in thefe 
two WancfefSj "fbou fialt love the Lord thy 
God with ail thy hearty and mith all thy fouly 
and iji)ith a^ll thy mind 5 and thoujhalt lo^e thy 
neighbour as tbyfilf-' The obligation of the 
tatter, the love of (^^ neighbour, or every on^: 
of mankind, arifes from, the law of our crea- 
(ion- Since we are children of the feme fami- 
ly, the offspring of one father, and pl^ic'd un- 
der a conftitution which i^ wifely and gra- 
^ioufly intended for the grcateft and moft ex- 
tenfive good of the whole kind„ what can be 
more natural and Fcafonable^ than that wer 
fliould do all the good offices in our power to 
each other ? This is. to^ anfwer the end of our 
being, and to work together with God. The 
inanimate creatures ferve the purpofes for 
which they were mad^, without any thought;^ 
and the brutal fpecies a(3: according to their 
inftinfts,. without difcerning the defign oi 
them. But fince God has indued us with a 
capacity of underftanding the end of his owrv 
works, and of our own powers and aifeiaiions, 
is it not evident that we ought to fulfil that 
end, in a nobler manner, not by ^n unintel-. 
ligcnt neeeffity^ but voluntarily ? It is true, 
we have a principle of felf-love planted in us^ 
which, far froa^ thwarting the defign of the* 
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focial aifed:ions, is perfcdlly confiftcnt with 8 e r m. 
it, and minifters to it j for the care of every V. 
individual, is for the good of the whole fpecics. 
But to confine our afFedlions and our cares to 
ourfelves, negle<lling the offices which arifc 
from the relation we have to men, as our bre- 
thren, is to trefpafs againft the eftablifhed or- 
der of the world, and to violate the refpeft 
which we owe to the one God and Father of 
all, who is the Author of it. 

2dlyy The principal duty of mankind is to 
love the Lord their God and to ferve him. 
This follows direftly from the acknowledg- 
ment of his unity. And accordingly Mofes 
having, in the text, called upon Ifrael to 
hearken to this important truth that the Lord 
our God is one Lord, immediately adds in 
the following verfe, ahd tbou jhalt love thi 
Lord thy God with all thine hearty and with 
all thy foul y and with all thy might. The 
fame duty is otherwife exprefs'd at the i3th 
verfe, referM to and thus quoted by our Sa- 
viour, * ^hou Jhalt worjhip the Lord thy God^ 
and him only Jhalt thou ferve. The confti- 
tution of our minds leads us direftly to that 
honour and fervice God requires, fo that we 
need not fay who fhall afcend to heaven for us^ 
ir defcend to the deep^ to bring us inftruftion 

Ma con- 
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Se RM. concerning our duty to him : The knowledge 
V, of it is near us, even in our hearts. If we 
look attentively into ourfelves, we fhall find 
that intelligence neceflarilyattrafts our cfteem, 
and that gratitude to a benefadlor is the na- 
tural growth of our minds : an inward vene- 
ration arifes for wifdom difplay'd in a variety 
of works wherein one noble end is regularly 
purfued ; and good communicated with defign, 
produces warm aiFedtionsin every heart which 
deliberately attends to it, and is not under a 
ilrong unnatural prepofleffion. Now fince 
our reafon convinces us that all the wifdom of 
the univerfe centers in one mind j that all the 
^ffeds of intelligence which we behold in the 
univerfal fyftem of nature, are to be attributed 
to one Caufe j that all the fcattered rays of 
intelledtual light which we difcern in limited, 
dependent underftandings, are but emanations 
iirom one eternal fountain of wifdom, and all 
the good we poflefs, or fee, flows from one 
never- failing, bountiful Spring j then in all 
reafon, according to the diredtion of our in- 
telligent nature, our higheft efleem and moft 
intenfe afFe<3:ion fhould be plac'd on that eter* 
Oal Mind, that glorious, perfedlly wife and 
benevolent Caufe of all things. He is intided 
to a peculiar honour from qs, fuch as no other 
being can claim 5 we ought to have the great* 

eft 
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eft refpedt for him in our hearts, and carry itSERM* 
always with the humbleft reverence towards V- 

him in our whole behaviour. So reafonablc is 

<* 

that rule of revealed religion, and which is 
one principal defign of it, that men laying 
afide all fuperftition and idolatry, fliould w6r- 
fhip and ferve the true God, the fupreme 
Being alone, and have no other gods before him j 
ftill remembring that he is a Spirit^ and they 
that worJJdip him acceptably, mujl worjhip him 
infpirit and truths not with outward forms of 
devotion, which, .when feparated from good 
difpofitions of mind and the obedience of our 
lives, cannot pleafe him, but with the imi- 
tation of his holinefs and goodnefs, and obey- 
ing his precepts of eternal and immutable 
righteoufnefs, according to that excellent de- 
claration of the Apoftle St. John^ * This is the 
love of God that we keep his commandments. 

* I John V. 3. 
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SERMON VI. 

Abfolute Eternity explain'd, and 
fhewii to be a peculiar Attribute 
of God. 



Pfal, xc. 2. 
Trom everlajiing to everlqfting thou art God. 

Serm. \ LL men, who believed the being of 
VL' x\- God, have ever agreed in afcribing 
eternity to him as an abfolute perfedion of 
his nature, tho* *tis impoflible for our mindsi 
to cohiprehend it. We have very clear no- 
tions of intelligence and adtivity, which, be* 
ing confcious of them in ourfelves, we can 
eafily afcribe to other beings in a greater 
or lefler degree. But a prefent exiftence 
which was from everlafting or without be- 
ginning, that is, an infinity duration now ac- 
tually paft, — this at the firft propofal over- 
whelms our feeble underftandings, and our 
ideas of it muft be inadequate. It becomes 
ws therefore to enter on the confideration of 
tJais fubjedt with a fenfe of our own weak- 

nefs, 
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nefs, and \Vith arefolution to reft fatfefied, iFSerM- 
we have convincing proof that God iis, in the^ ^*' 
higbeft lenfe eternal 5 tho' there may bepuz- 
zling ohjedfons rais'd againft it, which redly 
Amount to no thor^c than this, that the objeft 
is too big for our faculties., and that we cart- 
not by fearching find it out, nor U^dtrft^nd 
it to perfedlion. 

The words eternal, evCTlafting, for ever, and 
others of the like import, have different lig- 
nifications in common ipeech and in fcrip- 
ture. Sometimes they mean no more than a 
very long duration; fometimes a continuance 
fo long as the fubjed: to which they are ap- 
plied ftiall exift. The higheft fenfe in which 
they are ufed concerning created beings, is 
that of an endlefs future fubfiftence : Thus they 
denote the immortality of the human fpirit 
and of angels, and the never ending felicity 
of good men after this life. But the eternity 
of God is the unchangeable permanency of his 
being, as cbmpleat in himfelf and indepen- 
dent, not only without enu, but without be- 
ginning, which is the moft perfe6t manner of 
exiftfence. Whatever is* derivM frotn another 
Voluntary and intelligent caufc, or receives its 
limited condition of being from it, is always 
fubjed: to, and may ceafe to be, by the power 
aind will of that Caufe. ^But he who is unori- 
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S E R M. ginated, and therefore abfolutely unlimited 

VI. and totally felf-fufficient, remains, in theftrid- 
eft fenfe, eternally the fame ; liable to no al- 
teration by any power, and, as it is exprefs'd 
-in the text, from everlajiing to everlajiing 
God. I fhall in this difcourfe, Firji^ endea- 
vour to prove the dodrine of God's eternity. 
Secondly^ to fhew what are the moft proper, 
tho* they are imperfed conceptions, we can 
form of it. And then I will make fome prac- 
tical refledions. 

Firft^ To prove the dodrinc of God's eter- 
nity, and the moft intelligible method of pro- 
ceeding in it, is, I think, by the following 
fteps. Firft^ the idea of eternal duration na- 
turally forces itfelf upon the human mind. We 
may indeed, abftrad from the confideration 
of any particular being, or of all beings as 
exiftent in it, or we may imagine an eternal 
nothing ; but ftill the idea of eternity will re- 
main. Now the difficulties which attend our 
notion of the Divine eternity, feem equally 
to attend the notion of eternity, unapplied to 
the exiftence of any being. For (hall it be faid 
that the duration of the Deity without fuc- 
ceffion, is what we can have no idea of, and 
on the other hand, his eternal fucceffive dura- 
tion is alike inconceivable, as fuppofing in- 
finity unequal, and capable of addition and d|- 

mi- 
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minution ? And may not the fame be faid con- Se r m. 
cerning duration confidered ablftradly ? Thefe VL 
difficulties therefore ought not to be made ob- 
jedions againft God's being from everlafting 
to everlafting, fince they equally lie againft an 
abftradl duration without beginning and with- 
out end ; which yet is infeparable from our 
thoughts. The truth is, fuch reafonings only 
ftiew us the imperfeftipn of our own underr 
ftandings ; that have real ideas familiar and 
unavoidable, of things which they cannot 
comprehend, namely, Ideas of duration ancj 
fpace, neceflarily growing up to infinity^ top 
large therefore for the human mind to grafp, 
being itfelf finite. We know they are, but 
do not know what they are ; we know they 
are both divifible into fo fmall parts that we 
cannot difcern the leaft of them, and both of 
fo great an extent that we cannot attain to the 
knowledge of their utmoft bounds. Shall we 
thenobject againft the eternity of God as incom- 
prchenfible ? And yet we cannot avoid think- 
ing on, and being perfuaded of eternity, which 
without him, is equally incomprehenfible. 

Secondly, It has been univerfally ^acknovv- 
ledged, even by Atheifts who pretended to rea- 
fon for their opinions, that fomething muft 
have cxifted from eternity ; and that if there 
ever had been nothing, there never could have 

beeii 
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S E R M. been any thing. Indeed *tis difficult to imaginfc 
VI. how this could be denied by any man ; for 
we cannot conceive of a commencement of 
being other wife than as an efFedt, and an ef- 
fedl without a caufe is too palpable an abfur- 
dity for any one to maintain j it is really an 
feffedl which at the fame time \z not an effedt. 
Vain therefore are the cavils of unbelievers 
againft the eternity of God, which liiuft 
equally afFed: all their owii hy'pothefes, an 
eternal chaos, an infinite fucceflion of worlds, 
or an infinite feries of dependent caufes. A- 
gain, our minds attribute, and cannot avoid 
attributing duration to all beings of which 
they have any knowledge. We are confcious 
of it iuxourfelves, by attending to the fuccef- 
fion of our own thoughts j and we cannot 
help conceiving it to b& infeparable from all 
exiftence. But what kind of duration fhall 
we attribute to an uncaufed being ? It muft 
be without a beginning, as the exiftence is 
without a caufe ; the fuppofition of a begiii* 
ning neceflfarily importing the poffibility of 
a caufe. So that if the mind finds ilfelf coii- 
ftrained to aflent to this propofition, that there 
is an uncaufed being, it feems to be under the 
fame neceffity of acknowledging that being 
to be without beginning, or abfolutely eternal. 
And tho* our ideas of uncaufed and eternal 
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ore negative, the meaning of that expreflion S e r m, 
is not, that nothing pofitive is intended by VI. 
thefe words ; for then they could not flgnify 
the attributes of any bdng, and uncaufed 
eternal exiftehce would be a contradiftion in 
terms* But the negation only is of our fully 
underftanding the fubjcift, ahd the mind ap- 
prehends as iniplied, real attributes of the 
Deity, which tranfccnd its own capacity to 
conceive, a pofitivfe manner and duration of 
cxifterice above its comprehenfioh. 

Thinlly^ It appears alfo certain that intelli- 
gence is eternal. ' It has beeh already prov'd, 
that intelligence is difcover*d in the formation 
and conftitution of things ; therefore it muft 
Jiave been In the origin of the world, and before 
it; for the Gaufe, I mean the voluntiary direct- 
ing and contriving Caufe, muft be before the 
efFe<ft. If it be alledgied that the argument 
amounts to no more than that intelligence 
was before the prefent fyftem which we fee, 
or whatever we have any knowledge of, not 
that it is abfolutely withoiit beginnings — I an-r 
fwer, if it appears with fufficient evidence, 
that wifdom is the firft thing and the firft 
principle of all things, of which We have any 
knowledge, whether animate or inanimate, 
fenfitive or rational, this is fufficient to our 
purpofe ; and to flee to the arbitrary fuppofi- 
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SERM.tion of bare poflibility beyond the compafs of 
VI. known exiftence, is a poor refuge, unworthy 
of a fair reafoner, when the inquiry is con- 
cerning what has adually exifted. If it be 
certain beyond all rational contradiction, that 
fomething has exifted from everlafting, and 
there is no difficulty or pretence of argument 
againft the eternity of intelligence, but what 
is equally againft the eternity of any exiftence 
whatever ; and if it be alfo certain, that there 
is nothing we can difeern or fix our thoughts 
upon in the whole circle of being, but what, 
in the produdlion and the frame of it, muft 
be attributed to intelligence in the Caufe, fo 
that it muft be acknowledged prior to the 
whole known univerfe > the conclufion feems 
to be very evident that intelligence is abfo- 
lutely eternal* 

Befides, the very fame reafoning which 
demonftrates .that fomething muft have ex- 
ifted from eternity, proves alfo that undcr- 
ftanding is eternal, or without beginning. 
For as Non-entity could nei^er have produced 
being, fo unintelligent Being could never have 
produced underftanding. To imagine it, is the 
fame abfurdity, as in the other cafe, to ima- 
gine an effect without a caufe. And not to 
infift on this, which yet is very plain to any 
attentive mind, that to deny intelligence to a 
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Gaufc, is really to deny caufality or efficiency S e R m; 
altogether, there being properly no caufe but VI. 
a voluntary and defigning, that is, an intelli- 
gent one; the tranfition is as great, (and re- 
quires no lefs power to efFeft it,) from mere 
fenfelefs inanimate being to intelledual capaci- 
ties, as from nothing to exiftence. And Lajl-- 
ly^ to deny intelligence to the firft Caufe, or, 
which, amounts to the fame, to fay that fome- 
thing unintelligent exifted before it, and pro- 
duc'd it, is to attribute the order and all the 
appearances of the world to chance, or necef- 
fity, or to nothing, if liot immediately, yet re- 
motely ^ that is, to run diredtly mioAtheifm^ 
which, has been already refuted ; or at leaft 
into as great an abfurdity as any Atheifl has ever 
yet advanced, namely, that indeed intelligence 
produced the regular fyftem of the univerfe, 
but mere hazard or undeiigning neceffity, as 
a pras-exiftent Caufe, produced intelligence. 

Laftly, The adlive intelligence which form'd 
the world, and ftill governs it, is feated in one 
eternal Mind ; the efFe<Ss of it are difFus'd 
through the whole extent of being ; and there 
is no one appearance in the univerfal fyftem 
of nature in which it is not manifcfted, and 
which is not under its direftionj but the 
fource is one everlafting fpring of thought, 
one confcious underftanding principle. This 
.6 Iftiall 
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Se RM. I (ball t^ke for granted as already prov'cj. Vot 
VI. if th^rc bQ one Caufe of all things, in whom 
they cqn^Ji^ formM by his fovereign power and 
wifdoni, intg a regular whole under bis fu- 
preme abfolute . don^imon, it miift be ac- 
knowledged that he is before all things. The 
Atbeijiie fch^me agrees with ours in acknow.- 
ledging ^t^rnity ; nay, the human undcrftand- 
ing oauft neeeffarily acknowledge it, it being 
impoflible for it, as was before obferv'd, to 
remove from itfelf the idea of eternal duration. 
Ir is ^grgied farther, that fomething has exifted 
frppi eternity ; but that fcbeme fixes on no 
individual permanent being to which the cha- 
rafter of eternal bebngs, unlefs it be chance 
or neceffity, which are only confus'd general 
notions, rather empty infignificant names > 
and with refpect to individual beingSj^ eternity 
is the attribute of none^ but belongs to a feries 
of feparate exiftences ; which is at leaft as 
difficult to conceive as the everlafting duration 
of a iingje abfolutely perfed being. But if 
it be true, and it has h^tn prov'd, that the 
charaiSer eternal muft be afcrib'd to the one 
intelligent Caufe of all things, this leads us 
to the idea of a peculiar condition or manner 
of exiftence. While it is undetermined to' ^ 
certain objed: in our thoughts, and unappro** 
priaSjed to a fipgular tgtitifteQ/Cfi, it fcems to he 

uppre- 
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apprehended no othcirwife tban 4; a Ipng con-»SBRM. 
tinuance, or as duration in generaj, which is VI. 
com^mon to aU beings, not diftingui(hed by 
any difference^ in their nature ; it bdongs juft 
the, fame way to the nK>ft excellent and the 
moft contemptible of all things, gut the idc* 
of eternity, a§ folely the attribute of one in- 
telligent Being, cs^rries in it what muft appear 
to our minds grand> and attractive of a fpecial 
veneration, as (hall be afterwards obferv'd* 
In the mean time this leads me to what I pro- 
pos'd in the next place, 

Secondly^ To fhew what feem to be tha 
inofl; proper, tbo' they are imperfed; concep- 
tions, we can form of the Divine eternity. And 
Firjij it includes felf-exiftence, neceflary ex- 
xftence, and independence. Thefe ire charac-^ 
ters pf the* fupreme Being, of which we 
have very imp§rf€<3: and inadequate ideas, 
becaufe there is nothing that we are cpnfci- 
ous of in ourfelves, nor does any thing ap- 
pear in the objedts we perceive by our fenfesy 
and from th§fe fourccs are derived all the firft 
materials of our knowledge ; there is ' no- 
thing, I fay, that we know, which bears the 
kaft refemiblancc to the felf-exiftenge, necef- 
fery exiftencci and independence of the Dcity^ 
Qr can give u§ any notion of them. The 
ielf-exiAence of God is not to be undeilood 
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SERM.in this pofitive fenfe, that he produced him- 
VI. felf, or was the caufe of his own being; for 
that is evidently an abfurdity, fuppofing him 
to be both prior and pofterior in natiirej both 
Caufe and effecfl ; but it fignifies, that as he 
did not arifefrom nothing, (which is true con- 
ceming all beings,) fo he was not produced by 
any other, which muft be true concerning a 
being abfolutcly and in the higheft fenfe eter- 
nal. I doubt our underftandings do not pro- 
ceed much farther in diftindt and pofitive 
knowledge, by adding the character of necef* 
farily e:5^iftent, which feems to mean little 
more than that fince the Deity was not caused 
by an external agent, his exiftence and per- 
fections could riot be hinder'd by any. For as 
to an antecedent neceflity in the nature of the 
thing, confider'd as a foundation for us to 
reafon upon, inferring from it an apparent 
impoffibility of not being, or that the fuppo- 
fition of non-exiftence implies an exprefe eon- 
tradidion ; this I'm afraid is, at leaft not ob- 
vious enough to every capacity. Indeed if the 
impoflibility of the Dcity^s not being, or that 
the fuppofition of his non-exiftence injplies an 
exprefs contradi6tion, can be clearly conceiv- 
ed, it puts a fpeedy end to all controverfy 
with Atheijls. But it does not with full and 
fatisfying evidence ftrike every, even attentive 

mind \ 
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mind J for which reafon it is lieceflary to ufeSERM, 
other arguments. The independence of the V- 
Divine Being carries in it the fame idea I have 
been mentioning, only with this addition, 
that in all the periods of duration, his eternal 
cxiftence, and fclf-fufBcient becaufe tinderiv'd 
perfections, cannot be afFeded by any exter- 
nal caufe; for it is not to be apprehended, that 
what receives its being, and whatever belongs 
to the perfeftion of its ftate from no caufe, 
can, for its continuance depend upon, or be 
fubjeft to any external power. 

It may not be amifs however, tho' thefe 
charaders, felf-exiftcnt, neceflarily exiftent, 
and independent, be very obfcure, and our ideas 
of them very inadequate, to confider them 1 
little further, with a view to the prctenfions 
which other beings befides the Deity may 
have to them j and if it appears, that there is 
no ground for fuch pretenfions, we fliallbe the 
more convinced that we rightly appropriate 
them to him, as the peculiar attributes of hi^ 
eternal exiftence. Since all men are agreed 
that fomething muft have been from eternity, 
they muftall confequently fay, that that thing, 
whatever it were, exilled of itfclf neceflarily 
and independently. Accordingly, the Atbeijis 
acknowledge neceffary exiftence to be the at- 
tribute of the material world, whether of 

Vol. 1. N bare 
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SERM.bare matter, of matter and motion, or of the 
VI. form alfo in which it appears ; and the moft 

^ftrenuous modern aflert:ers of Atheifm. have 
declared for the laft of thefe opinions, agreear 
bly to another principle of theirs, that thcire 
is no fuch thing as free agepcy^ but thatOod 
himfelf, (meaning by that word univerfal' fub- 
fiance,) operates only by neceflityj: fo that 

• things could not poflibly be otherwifc thaa 
they are, even as to the manner and order of 
their fubfiftence. I have on another occa^ 
lion, (hewn that the multiform appearances, 
which we fee in the face of natjure, canjiot 
reafonal?ly be attributed to neceffary caufes^ 
And indeed, confidering what we are ponlck 
ous of, namely, that fome alterations ip the 
form and order of material objedts, depend 
on our own pov^er and will ; confidering this^ 
I fay, it is furprifing.any man (hoqld think 
that none of them could poflibly be otherwife 
than as they now aftually are j much more is 
it furprifingi when we confider the variety of 
objefts and events which daily occur to us, 
that it {hould be imagined none of them could 
have happened in any other manner than they 
do, not becaufe they are directed by unerring 
Wifdom, but from an impoflibility in the na- 
ture of things, or wapt of power to have de- 
termined otherwife j for that is the real mean- 
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ing of their being produc'd by a neceffity pfS^%M. 
nature. If we know any thing at all, wew-X-^*. 
know there is a great diverfity of bqings ip 
the univerfe, each having a fin^ular ?i.od fep^r 
rate exiftence, independent on the reft. What 
connection is there between the being: of f 

horfe and a fifti, of a tree upon this earth and 

*■ • - 4.1. J 

a fixed ftar in the far diftant heavens ? . Cap 
all thefe things, the whole fyfteni and every 
one of its parts exift neceflarily, fo that nqt 
one individual of any kind, nor .even the moft 
minute particle in their compofition, coul^ 
poffibly be wanting? One would think fuch 
a world has the leaft appearance of being un- 
derived and felf-exiftent, which feems rathep 
to be a manner of being perfcdJy uniform an^ 
imcompounded, as abfolutely neceffary and 
proceeding from no caufe. At the fame timp 
there is an apparent relation of particular 
things, and the parts of the univerfe to each 
other, which has been prov'd, and every one 
may fee it, as between animals and the e;arth^ 
fiflies and the fea, the whole terraquepus globf 
and the heavens. This plainly difcovers wif- 
dom in their Caufe, not their neceffary ex- 
iftence, which is abfolute in itfelf, and unre; 
latedto any thing. 2^/)^, Motion, upon which 
the appearances of the material world, depend, 
is not neceffary i for whereas that which is felf- 

N 2 cxiftent 
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S E R M. exiftent is uniform, and "without variation, 
VI. nothing appears to be farther from that cha- 
radler than motion. It is by our fenfes only 
we have any idea of it; and they reprefent it 
as the moft precarious of all things, in its be- 
ing, forms and degrees, as begun, increased, 
diminifli*d and changed arbitrarily 5 infomuch 
that the fir ft felf-evident axiom concerning it 
is this, that all bodies continue in their ftate 
of motion of reft, till it be altered by a force 
imprefs*d upon them. And lajtly^ bare mat- 
ter, the moft paflive and variable of all things, 
the moft evidently dependent in its ftate, in- 
finitely divifible, compounded, and circum-f 
icrib^d in its being, having no power but that 
of inaftivity, has of all others the leaft claim 
to neceffary or felf-exiftence. Since therefore 
it is agreed on all hands, that thefe attributes, 
felf-exiftence, neceffary exiftence and inde- 
pendence muft belong to fome being, as ha- 
ving an infeparable connexion with abfolute 
eternity j and fince none of thofe things which 
have been fet up in oppofition,. have any title 
to them ; it remains that they are the fole un- 
alterable charadlers of that fupreme intelligent 
being, who is abfplutely, in the higheft fenfe 
eternal, and the firft Caufe of all things. 

idly^ Another perfedtion neceffarily con- 
neded with abfolute eternity, is.unch&nge- 

^ ' ablenefsi 
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ablcnefs; and it feemstobe defignedly cx-Serm. 
prefs'd in the text, from everlafting to ever-- '^'' 
lajling thou art God^ poffeffing the fame 
uniform and unvaried being, in all the pe- 
riods of duration. God is the fame that 
he was before the world began ; indeed with- 
out beginning, an4 fliall continue without 
any change for ever. The fcripture often 
delivers this dodlrinein very ftrongand empha- 
tical terms, as in Rev. i. 4, From him which is 
and which was, and which is to come; not 
barely meaning that the divine Nature fub- 
fifts in different fucceffive periods, which in 
fome fenfe may be faid concerning other be- 
ings, but that the one God and Father of 
all is rightly defcribed by this peculiar cha- 
radlcr, the Being which is, and which >yas, 
and which is to come ; who, in himfelf im* 
mutably excellent, poflefTes all his perfec- 
tions, glory and happinefs, without variable^ 
nefs or Jhadow of turnings in paft, prefent, 
and future duration*. In this refpedt other be- 
ings are compared with God, and he is prc- 
fer'd to thofe of them which feem to be the 
mod firm and ftable. The frame of the 
heavens above, which has continued fo long, 
and the foundations, of the earth laid fo ftrong 
and deep, yet may be changed. The fcripture 
tells us they Jhall per ijhy yea all of tbemjhatl 
wax old like a garment^ and as a ve/iure be 

N 3 changed : 
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S B R M. changed : But Grod who efiedts all changes ii^ 
. VL nature, is himfelf the fame ^ and his years Jhall 
have no end. The firft of Beings uncaufed by 
any other, exifts in a way, fuperior to, and 
more excellent than all others; all the pe- 
riods of bcginninglefs and endlefs eternity are 
conneded in him j there never was any time 
when he was not, and he fhall endure for 
ever. 

As imperfeft as our knowledge is pf thq 
eflence and per;fe<9ions of the Deity, we can- 
not but be convinced by our own reafon, that 
immutability is imported in, or is a confe- 
quence from his eternity, as it has been ex- 
plain'd^ that is, from an eternal, uncaufed, 
neceffary exiftence. That which had neither, 
beginning nor caufe, which is the true mean- 
ing of abfolute eternity, cannot be deprived of 
its being by any power, nor be liable to any 
change. Other things may continue to eter- 
nity, always depending on the pleafure of 
.their Makei*. For the power which created can 
annihilate their fubftance, as well as alter their 
forms. That only which has no precarious ex- 
iftence, and does not owe its being, nor any 
pf its perfedtions to an external caufe; has a 
fixed imhiutable permanence of being, in it- 
felf abfolutely uncapable of any alteration : 
and this being peculiar to the Divine nature, 
that it is felf-original, and depends upon no- 

^ 1 . thing, 
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thing, it can be fubjedt to no power, nor everSERM. 
be afFeSed by any thing. VI.- 

The natural perfections of the Deity, his 
power, and knowledge, and wifdom, not de- 
pending even upon his owri will, as they are 
derived from no other caufe, but included in 
his Eilence itfelf, muft bej like it, invaria- 
ble. It is impoffible they fhould ever ceafe 
to be, or fufFer any diminution, being the ef- 
' fential charafters whereby he is what he is ; 
fo that they muft be, as his exiftence, necef- 
fary, to everlafting as well as from everlaft- 
ing, liable to no influence from without, un- 
capable of any change within himfelf, im- 
paired by no time, nor limited by any pe- 
riods of eternal iiuration. The moral attri- 
butes indeed, fuch as Holihefs,^ Goodnefs^^ 
Jufticeand Veracity, are of fomewhat a dif- 
ferent confideration, and our way of think- 
ing concerning them, does not lead us to the 
fame notion of their immutability. We have* 
a very clear and determinate idea of moral* 
reditude 5 but it carries in it free, agency, and^ 
is in ourfelves and other inferior moral agents, 
accompanied with a poffibllity of doing wrong. 
How then moral perfe<3:ions (hould be eflen- 
tial to any being, always free in their exercife, 
depending oi> the will, and yet fo neceffary- 
as to be abfolutely immutable 3 this is hard 

J^ 4 . .!. i for 
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SERM.for us to conceive. At the fame time, as 
VI. moral goodnefs is neceflarily high in the efteem 
of the human mind, fo that we cannot ac- 
count any being abfolutely perfcft without it; 
and every property of the Divine nature, pro- 
ceeding from qo external caufe, muft belong 
to it in a manner which we cannot compre- 
hend, different from the limited and derived 
qualities of all inferior bdngs ; we muft con- 
clude that the moral perfections of the Su- 
preme Being are, like his other attributes, ef- 
iential, neceflary and eternal, tho' the manner 
of their being fo, is to us incomprebenfible. 
And fince this does not arife from any defeft 
of power, knowledge or vvifdom, but on the 
contrary^ frpm the infinite fulnefs of all reai 
perfedion, the unchangeablenefs of the Di. 
.vine moral attributes does not leiTen, but 
heighten the glory ; Which i$ plain fronvthis 
confideration, that every one will acknowledge 
that the more mutable any good moral cha- 
radter or difpofitions are, the Icfs valuable; and 
the more ileady any perfon is in goodnefs, the 
more excellent. It is therefore a very amiable 
reprefentation which the fcripture gives us of 
the Juftice of God, that it is like the great 
mountains * ftedfaft and unmoveable ; of his 
trutbi that it endwethfor ever -f ; and of his 

goodnefs^ 
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goodnefs, that it endureth continually *j and S e r m. 
with the Father of lights^ from whom every VI. 
good and perfeB gift cotneth down^ there is no 
variablenefs nor jhadow of turning -f-. 

But let us confider a little farther, how our 
minds may be affifted in forming conceptions, 
(which tho* weak and inadequate yet may be 
ufeful,) of the immutable Divine eternity, or 
of duration always pafling, as it is applied^to 
the Supreme Being, with whom there is iio 
change. It has bieen already obferv*d, and 
ought to be always remembered, that the fub- 
je<5t is above our comprehenfion. How is it 
to be imagin'd, that a finite underftanding can ^ 
form an adequate idea of that which is adlually 
and pofitively infinite? That eternity is beyond 
the reach of our underftandings, will ftill ap- 
pear more plainly, when we confider how they 
come by the idea of duration itfelf, and pro- 
ceed upon it. It takes its rife from the fuccef- 
fion which we obferve in our own thoughts; 
it is enlarged, and time is meafured, that is di- 
ftinguifli'd into longer and (horter periods, by 
the regular fucceflSve motion of certain bodies, 
fuch as the fun and the moon ; but imagina- 
tion draws it out beyond all we know to have 
, adually pafs'd, or beyond all the meafures con- 
veyed to our knowledge by means of the fenfe$ 

or 
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SERM.pr refledion, ftill with * conceived poffibility 
VI. of addition. So that by this method, we can 
only attain to a negative idea of eternity, as a 
duration which is indeterminable, or to which 
no limits can be fct; juft as from circum-^ 
fcrib'd corporeal magnitude, we take our rife 
to the idea of infinite extenfion, which is ne-*? 
gativc, lili^e the other ; but pur reafon convin- 
ces us of fomething pofitive in both, which we 
pall infinity. . 

Now the Divine eternity being thus incpm- 
prehenfible, we muft reft fatisfied with a very 
imperfed: knowledge of it. Some have re- 
prefcnted it as excluding all. manner of fuc-? 
ceffion, which they apprehend to be incon-p 
fiftent with the abfolute perfedtion of the Su- 
preme Being,- to whom there can be no paft 
and future, but all things muft be ever prefent 
to him with whom there is no variabl^nefs, 
Befides, they imagine there cannot be an eter« 
nal fucceffive duration, for the reafons men- 
tioned before, fuch as that an infinite fuc- 
ceffion paft feems to be inconceivable, and 
that this would be to fuppofe greater and lef- 
fer in infinity. Therefore they call eternity as 
attributed to GoH, a Jiandihg pointy which 
comprehends all. poflible duration, and co- 
exifts with time and all its changes, but docs 
not pafs, like it. But this feems to be utter- 
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ly unintelligible. How can any nian con-SERM* 
jceive a permanent inftant, or which co-exifts Yl* ' 
with a perpetually flowihg duration? ope 
might aS well apprehend a mathematical point 

co-extended with a line, a furface and all di- 
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menfions. And for the reafoning ufed to fup- 
port this notion, it really proves np more than 
the weaknefs of our wnderftandings, which 
cannot form a pofitive adequate idea of dura- 
ration without real or imagin-d limits, tho* wc 
are fure there i$ an unchangeable exiftence^^ to 
which unlimited duration belongs. 

It is certainly reafonable however, as the 
Deity's manner and condition of Being is in- 
finitely more perfect than ours, to underftand 
his duration with as little variety in it as pof- 
fible, and as free from all the infirmities 
which cleave to our mutable nature. All 
things about us are in a perpetual flux 3 mat- 
ter continually changing its form, and paifing 
into different ftates an4 conftitutions, by ge- 
neration and corruption 5 our own bodies fo 
continually alter their compofition, that in a 
few years very little remains of the fame matter; 
as to our fouls, we know very little of their ef- 
fence ; it is cbnfcioufnefs only which gives us- 
an idea of perfonal identity, but in the cxercife 
of our rational powers wp find a very great va- 
riation. Our thoughts, change, fp do our de- 
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S £ R M. fires and hopes, and all our other afFeftions. 
VI. With great difficulty and uncertainty, and 
often not without miftakes, we endeavour to 
recoUefl: what is paft, and we look forward 
with anxiety, to unknown hereafter. All thefe 
are marks of imperfedion, and it does not ap- 
pear that any finite being can be altogether 
free from them. But it is not fo with the firft 
Caufe, the original, felf-fufficient and unde- 
rived Fountain of Being, whofe eflTence cannot 
be capable of any alteration, nor do his pow- 
ers and perfedlions vary with the changes of 
time. His omnipotence fufiers no diminution 
by any oppofite force, no more than by a na- 
tural decay : The heavens were ftretched out 
and the earth eftablifh'd by the irrefiftible de- 
termination of his will, which the fcripture 
elegandy calls his command, intimating that 
the greateft works, even creation itfelf, are 
cafy to him; and this mighty ftrength re- 
mains in its full unimpaired vigour, and what- 
ever pleafeth him that he doth. His know- 
ledge comprehends all things, pafi:, prefent 
and future, not as if all exifted at once, tho* 
they, are at once in his view. Ther^is a fuccef- 
fion in the objedls, but not in his underftand- 
ing, which fuflfcrs no change ; things pafi: and 
to come are as clear to his All-comprehending 
mind as the prefent. There can be no fuch 

thing 
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thing in his perfed underftanding as what we S e r m. 
call remembrance, that is reviving former VI. 
images or impreffions, which are obfcur*d or 
forgotten by new ones fucceeding in their 
place. For he fees through the whole compafs 
of duration backwards, as well as to the ut- 
moft bounds of prefent being, and he per- 
ceives the moft diftant futurity with the fame 
clearnefs ; known to him are all bis works^ and 
all the works of his creatures, which (hall be, 
as well as thofe which are. and be fees tbe end 
from tbe beginning. There can therefore be 
no poflible alteration of his purpofes and mea* 
fures, but \iis counfels Jhall Jiand for ever^ and 
tbe tbougbts of bis beart to all generations. 
Whatever changes there may be in the ftate 
of things without, according to the limited 
and imperfed condition of their nature, there 
is no change in his knowledge and counfels. 
One day is witb bim as a tboufand years^ and a 
tboufand years as cne day * ; not as if he did 
not fee the real difference between thcfe unequal 
durations, but they do not affect him, either 
in his defigns or his felicity, as they do finite 
beings j for no unforefeen event can arrive, in 
the leaft to alter his condition or his defigns. 
The intire fcheme of his adminiftration was 
formed from everlafling, and the whole extent 
of futurity was at once in his view, fo that 

♦ 2 Pet. Ui. 8. nothing 
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Se'rm. nothing can poffibly happen unexpeded, nd- 
^I* thing new which may furprife him 3 no fuddea 
emotion can arife in his mind, no paflioi>, no 
painful defire, no uneafy hope, no angerj fear 
or forrow, but he poflefles an eternally uriifornri 
an'd tindifturb*d tranquillity. Thie creation of 
worlds; and difpofing them in beautiful order 
and harmony, the forming innumerable liv- 
ing intelligent beings, and communicating va- 
rious pleafures to them, according to the feve- 
ral capacities he has given them 3 again, the 
convulfions of nature, wholly altering the 
form of fome parts of the creation, together 
with the great revolutions which fall out in 
the ftate of fome rational creatures, whereby 
they, originally made for good and for hap- 
piriefs, become evil and miferable ; — all thefe 
things, and whatever other important changes 
arrive, which are amazing to limited minds, 
and muft produce admiration with divers kinds 
of afFedtions and feelings, yet pafs tinder, his 
eye, and under his diredlion, without pro- 
ducing any alteration in his counfels or his 
happiiiefs. They were all perfeftly forefeen, 
iuft as they come to pafs, without the leaft 
variation in any one qircumftance, . and all 
wifely adjufted in his Eternal decrees. All 
this is eafily intelligible, and neceflarily fol- 
lows froni the abfolute perfeilion of the Divine 

nature. 
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nataire, and it may be a confiftent explication S e 11 Ml 
of that fo much calibrated defcription of the VI. • 
Divine eternity, that \k\s interminabilis vita^ 
tota Jimul et perfeBa pojfeffio ; but to make it 
literally a ftanding perpetual NOW, compre- 
hending all periods of duration, is what we 
€an have no notion of. 

I come now Lajlly^ to draw fome pradical 
inferences. The whole controverfy concern- 
irig the Being and Perfections of God, is of 
the greateft importance, to the purpofes of 
formir^ '. mens tempers and direding their 
pra<ftice, and it is fo regarded by all parties. 
The Atbeijis are warm in their bppofition, 
becaufe they cannot help feeing what reverence 
and dutiful difpofitions, (which they are aver^ 
to, imagining or pretending that it is a fervile 
ftate of mind,) the Divine perfedions demand, 
if once they are acknowledged ; and the be- 
lievers in God find themfel ves obliged to con- 
tend with a hearty zeal for the refpcdl due to 
his charafter. But there is no one attribute 
which appears more venerable than that of ab- 
folute indeptendent Eternity. Tho' it is but 
little we know of it, yet that litde fills the mind ' 
with the greateft awe, and raifes an idea of 
magnificence, unparallcU'd in the whole circle 
of being. We find ourfelves pofi^efs'd of an 
exiftence which is confined within very nar- 

: > row 
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S E R M. row limits, our remembrance is t>ut of yeftef- 
VI. day, our confcioufntfs reaches only to a very 
fhort period. We im all things about us 
continually pafling ; beings like ourfelves dif- 
appear after ading their part but a few years 
on this ftage, and their places know them 
no more. We cannot avoid apprehending the 
fame fate to ourfelves, that we fhall foon 
withdraw into darknefs and make room for 
others ; rather indeed, upon this fuperficial 
view of things, we are perfedlly ignorant of 
what (hall come after. What then ? Has ex- 
igence itfelf no ilable foundation ? Is there 
nothing in nature but a perpetual round 
of tranfitory being; nothing we can fix our 
thoughts upon that is permanent and unde^ 
caying, which holds together the whole fe* 
ries of fucceilive exiftence, and eftablifl^s a 
connexion of paft, prefent and future ? This 
way of thinking fpreads horror and confufion 
over the whole face of nature, diforder on the 
origin of all things, and darknefs on their laft 
refult : Nothing looks great, nor fo much as 
real ; exigence itfelf vanifhes into a (hadow, 
and confcioufnefs into a dream, with an uni-* 
verfal blank before and behind it. But when 
we fee an eternal intelligence, felf-exiftent 

■ 

and immutable, the fame yefterday and to day 
and for ever, how is the profpe^t changed ? 

Every 
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Everything appears in a fair and amiable Serm, 
light 3 however variable the exterior face ot ^t* 
nature may be, there is a permanent wifdbm 
in the Caiife which diredted the beginning oi^ 
things, and eliablifhes their continuance, 
which holds fall the foundations of exiftcnca 
and unites it to a central point; That gloomy 
fpedire of eternal nothing flies away, or, whicfi 
is no better, rather the fame under empty in- 
fignificant names, eternal chance or blind un- 
defigning neceffity. This fltate of order, and 
intelligence at the head of it, is what a wife 
attentive mind could not but wifh for, and 
rejoice in finding it true, as giving it a com- 
fortable enjoyment of its own exiftence, and. 
a delightful idea of regularity and beauty in 
the appearance of the uriiverfe. But wheii 
cbnfidering the conftitiition of things, our re- 
nioteft view either backward or forward ter- 
minates in non-entity, or in ignorance and 
confufion, the prefent ftate itfelf lofes all its 
folidity and all its excellence, the higheft per- 
fedlion of being finks into eniptinefs and va* 
nity. Such is the difmal condition of the A^ 
theiji's mind 3 his exiftence is his all, and a 
poor infipid thing it is, fcarce having any en- 
joyments above the brutal kinds, and its low 
enjoyments allay'd with fufpicions and fears 
which the brutal kinds are not capable of: It 

Vol. I. O knows 
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Serm, knows of no being without it to whom if 
VI. owes itfelf and all the good which it poffef- 
fes ; and therefore nothing to warm it with 
gratitude, (that noble felicitating affedion) 
nor to be the fupport of its confidence ; no- 
thing in the world appears worth the caring 
for, the world itfelf is ftript of all its glory 
and beauty. The Atheifi finds* na wifdom* 
to entertain his underftanding with ; that or- 
der, proportion and harmony, which are 
fo entertaining to other minds, are loft tO' 
him, regarded no otherwife than as chime- 
ras 5 he fees nothing without him that is 
excellent, feels nothing within his heart that 
is generous and manly. Benevolence itfelf 
decays, unfupported by any juft fentiments ; 
tho* its root is too deep fix'd by the wife 
unknown Author of his being, to be alto- 
gether extirpated, yet the more he views 
human nature in the falfe light of his mean 
principles, thelefs amiable it appears. How 
is humanity funk in thefe unhappy crea*- 
tures, and the dignity of our being, indeed 
of all being, loft to them, through their af- 
fefted ignorance and perverfenefs ? Their 
ftate furely is not to be envied, but extreme- 
ly to be pitied ; their boafted freedom, what 
is it but a freedom from the knowledge and 
the mental enjoyment of all that is wife, and 

good 
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good and great, which is the principal hap-SERM* 
pincfs of the human nature. 

2dly^ Inafpecial mannerthat one unchange- 
able intelligent, eternal fountain of exiftence 
and all perfedtion, muft be tranfcendently 
glorious in our eyes. A mind that reflefts on - 
its commencement, confcious of prefent be- 
ing and comparing it with former nothing, 
rejoyces in its own exiftence, the foundation 
of all its adls and enjoyments j the fame is the 
neceffary foundation of all excellence without 
us. It appears therefore a perfection to be, 
and yet a greater perfed:ion to continue in be- • 
ing, but an uniform immutable confcious ex*- 
iftence, is the utmoft conceivable perfeftion ; 
it is impoftible to imagine any thing beyond 
it, nay, the imagination cannot comprehend - 
it. This is the charadler of the Deity, which 
raifes him high in our efteem, and in titles 
him to that name, which Mofes fays, he gave 
himfelf, and claims as peculiarly belonging 
to him, I AM THAT I AM, import- 
ing that he exifts in a peculiar manner un« 
changeably; not like other beings which 
might not have been at all, or might have 
been otherwife than they are, depending 
wholly on the will of their Maker, and ma^y 
be hereafter quite different from what they 
are at prefent. ' 

O 2 Again, 
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Serm. Again, God is to be ador'd by us, as being 
YI. immutable, not only in his Efience, but in 
bis purpQtfes. Changes of thought anddelign 
arc among the moft important which befal 
us, and they are attended with a confciouf- 
nels of our own infirmity. How little do wc 
look in our own eyes, when we refteft on 
that imperfeftipn of undcrftanding, and q- 
thcr frailties, which make it neceflary for 
us often to alter our refolutions and our con- 
du&', and what a diminutive idea have we 
of other intelligent beings, whofc fickle 
tempers vary as outward accidents do ? Tho^ 
at the fame time it muft be acknowledged 
the glory of imperfedt creatures, when thro" 
weaknefs they have erred from the truth, 
and by temptations been led aftray from the 
paths of righteoufnefs, not to perfift obfti- 
nately in their miftakes and evil courfes, but 
to forfake them, and to change their fenti- 
njents and their conduft. For truth and 
right are immutable as God hinjfelf, and as 
he inviolably cleaves to them through the 
abfolute perfection of bis nature^ fo ought 
we return to them, renouncing the errors 
and feults into which we have fallen, through 
the imperfection of ours. But how glorious 
is. it and excellent to be of one mind, and 
to preferve the fame unvaried temper and 

tenor 
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tenor of condutft, from an abfoluteperfcc-SERi^. 
tion of knowledge, and an unalterable rec- VI. 
titudc of will ? From hence arifes an indif- 
penfiblc and perpetual obligation on us, and 
all intelligent creatures, of worfhip and ho- 
mage to the Deity. If the glory and per- 
fedion of his nature can fuffer no diminu- 
tion, and in confequence of that, the mea- 
fures of his government are through all ages 
the fame, the foundations of our duty to 
Jiira arc unmoveable. Here is an eflcntial 
difference between the true God of theuni- 
verfc, and idols, fiditious Deities which ei- 
ther have no real being, but are only the 
creatures of deluded human imagination, or 
at leaft have no divinity, no dominion over 
the world, or authority over men : Upftart 
gods, whofe honour, raifed on no juft foun- 
dation, (hall quickly perifli ; but the God of 
the univerfe thus defcribes himfelf, Ifa. xliii. 
10. I am he J before me there was no God 
formedy neither fhall there be any after me. 

^dly^ The eternity of God ought to be 
confidcred in conjundion with all his other 
attributes, it is the charafter of every one of 
them. His power and wifdom, his righte- 
oufnefs, goodnefs and truth are eternal and 
unchangeable as his being ; and by this con- 
fideration all our religious duties ar<? greatly 

O 3 en- 
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SeRM. enforced. He is the proper objeft of our 
VI. fear, becaufe his dominion reaches to the 
utmoft limits of our exiftence. A tempo- 
rary power can only claim a temporary obe-» 
dience, and indeed not an abfolute obedience, 
even while it fubfifts j for as the relation be^ 
tween human governors and fubjefts may 
be diffolv'd, and the fervant becomes free 
from his mafter (which will foon be the 
cafe in fa<3: of all fuperiors and inferiors 
among men, whom death will put upon a 
level, tho' it does not extinguifti their being;) 
fo the expedlation of that change diminifhes 
the prefent refpeit which a fliort-liv'd au- 
thority claims. But the Ruler, whofe po^Jver 
extends to all futurity, and who, as he lives 
and reigns for ever, has the difpofal of our 
condition in ages at the remoteft diftance, 
as well as the prefent, is intitled to our un* 
limited fubjeftion and perpetual fear. Our 
Saviour's direction is therefore very juft, JjB^ 
not afraid of them which kill the body^ and 
after that have no more that they can do \ but 
I will forewarn you whom you fhall fear y fear 
him who after he hath killed^ hath power to 
cafl into hett. 

Again, the grounds of our hope and con-- 
fjdcRce in God are firm and ftablc. As the 

Goodncf^i 
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Goodnefs to which we owe our being, andSERM< 
all t|ie jbappinefs we enjoy, is eternal,. (God VI. 
loves his creatures with an everlafiing love J 
fo, hecaufe be is the Lord and changes not^ 
they are mt confumed. He can provide a- 
gainA all future dangers as well as the pre- 
fcnt, and however the appearances of things 
may vary, they are none of them without 
his forefight, and the diredlion of his wife 
and powerful providence. Therefore the 
objedion? of naen againft tlje Pivijie admir 
niflr^tiqn, when things fall out other\yife 
than they expedlcd, are vain %nd ground- 
lefs, and their conclufion cxtrecnely ra/h, 
that his promifes are not to be trufted. If 
fcoffing infidels fay, % Where is the promife 
cf bis coming to judge the ^morld^ and render 
recompences to men, for Jince the fathers 
fell ajleepy all things continue as they were ? 
the anfwer in which his fervants reft con- 
tpnbed, ftill humbly confident in his mercy 
and faithfulnefs, is, a thouf and years are with 
the Lord as one day^ all times ^re ^equally ii;i 
his power, and fooner or later he will fiJil- 
$1 all the reafonable ancj juft d^fres of them 
tj^tfear him. 

X 2 Pet. ill. 
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Pfal. cxxxix. 7, 8; 9, iQ» 

Whither Jhall I go from thyfpirity or ^whither 
Jhail I flee from thy ^refenfe ? If I afcend 
up into heaven, thoif art there^ if I mah 
my bed in hell, behold thou art there, if I 
take the wings of the morning and dwell in 
the utter moji parts of the fea, even there 
fiflll thy hand lead fne^ and thy right hand 
pall bold me. 

S E ft M. ▼ T is evident to any pne who attentively 

yil. I. confiders the conftitution of the human 

7^ ■ ■• ' 

mind, that it was not n^ade for a full com- 
prehcnfion of things and a thorough un- 
ijerftanding^ of their natures, but that all the 
intellcfflual capacities and modes of percep* 
tion vsrith which it is indued, were intended 
by the wife contrivance of its Maker, to an- 
fwer other particular purpofes. Our fenfa- 

. tions 
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tions do not at all let us into the knowledges erm* 
pf the effence of thofe material objedts which VII. 
produce them in us ; indeed not direftly am 
immediately into the knowledge of their ex.- 
jftencie itfelf. And tho' we have an inward 
ponfcioufnefs of our own perceptions and vo- 
litions, our perceiving and felf-determining 
powers, and of our own exiftence, yet what 
the intimate nature is 6f that confcious felf, 
we do not underft^nd. The Father of our 
fpirits and of lights, Jrom whom every goo4 
gift cometb down^ has given i|s fuch know- 
ledge as is fufficient, and was defign'd for di- 
recting our praftice, and for jpoqimunicating 
fuch enjoyment as he intended for us ^ not 
for our comprehending fully the nature of 
any thirfg, whiph does not feem requifite to 
the ends of our being. 

But lead: of all can we foriij any adequate 
notipn of the fqpreme Being himfelf. Not on- 
ly the abfolute perfeftions of his nature can- 
not be thoroughly underflood by us, but wc 
have no immediate perception of them, as 
we have of other objedls. We have diftincfc 
ideas of fenfible qualities, fuch as the figure 
and magnitude of bodies, and a diredt intui- 
tive knowledge of our pwn rational facul- 
ties and operations j we have alfo very clear 
^pprehenfions of mpral q^ualities^ as of good. 

' 3 «efs. 
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S £ R M. nefs, juftice and gratitude. But of the divine,^ 
VII. peculiar and incommunicable attributes, ne- 
ceflary exiftence, eternity and immenfity, we 
have not, nor are papablq of forming ai>y 
pofitive idea. It feems reafonablc enough to 
believe that the human mind might have 
teen fprm'd otherwife than it is, and not im- 
probable that it may ^ave capacities and ways 
of perceiving in another ftate of exiftence> 
^different from thofe it now has, even fuph as 
fhall have God and his perfedions for their 
immediate obje<ft. I do not fay, that it is 
poflible for a finite underftanding to compre. 
hend infinity 5 but as we have now an intui- 
tive knowledge of the qualities and exiftence I 
of fomc objedts, the effences of which ar^ 
hid from us, it is not at all inconceivable^ 
that we might have had, and may hereafter 
have a diredl intuition of the Divine glorious 
Being and Attributes,tho* bis Effence and their 
^tmoft extent will ftill be paft finding out. 
\jtt it be obferv'd, that niany of o»r original 
ideas, the inatcrials of our knowledge, arc 
pot to be accounted for, and the reafons of 
them explained from the nature of things i 
but we muft refolve them into an arbitrary 
f:onftitution of the Author of our being. No 
man can tell, (I mean give a reafon from ^ 
prior knowledge of their nature and ours,) 

why 
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why material objeds raife the fenfations in S e r m^ 
us which we find in fadt they do raife, and VIL 
which is not in our power to hinder, or in 
the leaft to alter. Who then can take upon 
him to fay we could not poffibly have had, 
or that we may not in another ftate adlually 
have, very different perceptions from the pre- 
fent ; and particularly, that the abfolutely 
perfefl: Being and his Attributes, may not 
be the immediate objedl of our perception ? 
This is what St. Paul means by the figurative 
expreffion of feeing God, and Divine things, 
Jace to face y not darkly and through a glafs* 
as we do now, which he reprefents as the 
high attainment of perfected fpirits : that is, 
their knowledge (hall be as much fuperior to 
the prefent in clearnefs, ^nd in its power of 
exciting good affecftions, and giving pleafure 
to the mind, as an intimate acquaintance with, 
and immediate vifion of the perfons and other 
objedts we now know, is to faint images and 
pbfcure diftant reprefentations. 

At prefent, our knowledge of the Deity is 
very dark and imperfecft, coUedied from his 
works and the manifeflations he has made of 
himfelf, by rcafoning ; a more difficult and 
unafFeding way than that of direct intuition. 
By refleding on ourfclves, on the conflitution 
of our own nature with its various powers, 

ten^ 
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Serm. tendencies, afFedions and optsrations, and by 
VII. confidering external objeijls, which we per^ 
ccive by our fenfes, with their relations and 
dependencies, we are led to a perfuaflon of 
his Being, power, wifdom and goodncfs. 'Tis 
true, by this method of inquiry, and excrcifc 
of our underftandings, we are convinc'd, not 
only of the Divine exiftence and pcrfedions, 
but that God 1$ intimately prefent with us an<i 
all beings in the univerfc, continually work-' 
ing OH every Jide j yet it is only by the means 
of fenfible effefts, which arc the direft ob^ 
jedts of our perceiving powers, we attain t<5 
this convidlion. The Divine nature and Attri- 
butes themfclvcs, the inward principle of his 
various operations, no man bath Jeen at any 
time nor can fee : Not only he does not diC- 
cern by his cjfternal fenfes, but he has not 
fuch a clear, immediate perception of them, 
as of other things which arc neither fecn, nor 
heard, nor felt, nor have no relation to body 
nor any of its properties, fuch as our own ra- 
tional faculties and afFedions, and moral quali- 
ties. The obfcurity and imperfedlion of this 
kind of knowledge which we have of God is 
elegantly defcrib'd in the book of Job^ * Be- 
hold^ I go forward but he is not there ^ (vifible) 
and backward but I cannot perceive him ; on the 
left band where he dpth worky but I cannot be- 
hold 

* Chap, xxiii. vcr. 8, 9. 
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hold him-, be hidetb bimfelfon tbe right hand St. R M- 
that I cannot fee him. Hence it follows, and VII. 
we find it fo in experience, that the perfec- 
tions of God which are the moft clearly ma- 
nifcftcd, and immediately exercised in hiia 
works, are the beft underftood by us* We 
have much more diftindl apprehenfions of 
power, and wifdom, and goodnefs, than of 
thofe charaders of the Divine nature which 
are, in no degree, communicable to any de- 
pendent being, its felf-exiftence and infinity. 
The latter are not, nor can poflibly be repre- 
fented by any image, nor is the notion of 
them conveyed by any difcernible efFed: ; the 
other have produced a refemblance of them- 
felves in inferior agents, and the marks of 
them are engraven on all the Divine opera- 
tions. It is impofllble that the condition of 
a creature fhould lead us into the notion, as 
containing in itfelfany image of uncaufcd ex- 
iftence J that a temporary being fhould give us 
an idea of duration without beginning's or that 
a body circumfcrib'd within certain limits, 
tho' by the pofition of its parts and its fitua- 
tion with refpedt to other bodies, we get our 
firft notion of diftancc and place; that, I fay, 
it fhould give us a clear perception of im- 
menfity. As thefe are the attributes which it 
is hardefl for us to conceive, we fhall flili 

think 
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Se RM- think and fpeak of them the moft clearly and 
VII. ufefully, when, as far as that can be done, 
we confider them with relation to the works 
of God, which are the means whereby we at- 
tain to any knowledge of him. Thus, I think, 
particularly, we have a much better notion of 
the Divine omniprefence, and more applica- 
ble to praflical purpofes, by confidering it as 
filling the whole univerfe, or the whole of 
created adtual exiftence, not confin'd to any. 
part of it ; — we have a better notion of his 
univerfal prefence in this view, becaufe wecon- 
fider him as continually working in all places, 
coqtinually exerting his a<flive perfedtions, his 
power, wifdom and goodnefs, than by apply- 
ing our thoughts to the abftradt fpeculation 
of abfolute immenfity,orexifting in the whole 
of extramundane boundlcfs fpace. 

But tho' the manner of God's exiftence be- 
fore the world was made, and of his being in, 
infinite fpace beyond its limits now that it 
does fubjfift, furpaffes our underftanding, we 
cannot help being convinc'd that he does fo 
cxift. We have a clear enough idea of fpace 
not fiird with matter, indeed demonftrativc 
evidence, that not only there muft be an ab- 
folute vacuity within the bounds of the corpo- 
real fyftem, but without it; for the greateft. 
corporeal magnitude muft be terminated* 

I Nay, 
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Nay, we cannot remove out of our minds theSE R m* 
idea of immenfity, that is, of infinite exten- VIL 
fion or jfpace, no more than of eternal dura- 
tion, tho' we are far from being able to com- 
prehend it. Our fenfes convey to us the no- 
tion of diftance : we eafily imagine a greater 
diftance than can be perceiv'd by them > but 
the imagination endeavouring to grafp its ut- 
moft extent, prefently lofes itfelf in an objed: 
too large for its capacity, and all the length 
it can proceed is only to this negative con- 
clufion, that no limits can be fet to fpace. 
Some have apprehended the fpace which is 
beyond the world, to be nothing real ; they 
call it imaginary ; that it is no more than a 
mere 'capacity of being; and, if infinity is to 
be attributed to it, 'tis but a potential infinity^ 
But others think, that fince there are certain 
limits to the material world, there mufi: be 
meafurable diflance on its utmoft furface, and 
its parts diftinguifti'd in their fituation, as well 
as within the fyftem ; and thofe diftances on 
the outfide, having, like others, equality and 
different proportions, (which cannot be faid of 
abfolute nothing,) that therefore fpace is fomc- 
thing real, confiding of truly .different tho' 
infeparable parts ; and that imn^enfc fpace is 
more than a bare pofTibility, tho' we cannot 
form a pofitivc idea of it. But whatever it is, 

and 
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SERM.aAti the manner of God's exiftence in it, wdu 
,VII. cannot avoid attributing immcnfity to him. 
The ideas of uncaufed and unlimited exiftence 
feem to be connected together ; and he who 
comprehends all things, muft be without, a§ 
vrell as within them, his eflcnce circutrifcrib'd 
by no bounds. Still however, as wa^ obferv*d 
before, what we are fure of and more clearly 
underftand", is, that the power and wifdom 
which ftretched out the heavens and efta- 
blifhed the earth, are intimately near to them 
atid all their parts : Which notion of the oiii- 
niprefence of. God, that he fills the whole 
univerfe, continually pteferving and govern- 
ift-g it-, as it is the moft intelligible, fo it is 
the moft ufeful, tending to excite in our 
minds the moft becoming affeftions towards 
the Supreme Being. This therefore I fhall 
principally infift on in the following difcourfe,- 
that as the fcripture fpeaks, God Jills heaves 
and earthy not limited in his being and ope- 
rations to one region of the univerfe, he pof- 
feffeth the whole as the fovereign difpofing 
Caufe, and fupreme Ruler. In thron'd in hea- 
ven where the higheft orders of created beings 
dwell, and pay him their homage, heexercifes 
hi^ dominion in all places at once, not me- 
diately by the delegated power of others, who. 
in his abfence rule under him, but by his own 

immediate 
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immediate prefenccj powerfully prefervingSfiRM. 
and wifely fuperintcnding all things. This I ^"* 
will endeavour to prove and to explain, and 
then make fome prad:ical refleftions upon it* 

Since we have fufficient evidence of wif- 
dom and defign in the formation and govern- 
ment of the world, and fince this appears in 
every work of nature which we have any 
knowledge of, we have reafon alfo to con* 
elude the fame concerning thofe which are 
Icaft known to us. If the motions of the fun 
and moon, and all the phenomena of the 
earth, not only the animal life, but even, 
plants and inanimate things 5 if they all ma- 
nifeft the counfel and power of the one uni- 
verfal Caufe, who can doubt but the fame ac- 
tive intelligence rules in diftant worlds, and 
fyftems beyond ours, if there are any fuch, 
even to the utmoft bounds of exiftence ? Hfence 
we infer the omniprefence of God in the fenfe 
we are now confidering it, from the very ar- 
guments by which we prove his being. For 
fince that adive intelligence to which all 
things are to be attributed as their Caufe, is 
feated in a Mind, that Mind muft neceffarily 
be every where in heaven and earth, becaufe 
it muft be wherever it perceives and operates. 

Again, it is to be obferv'd, that the world 
is not a work, which the Author having put ; 

Vol. I. P the \ 
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SERM.thc laft hand to it, and fettled it in its finifli'd 

VII. form, can fubfift by itfelf without any care or 
intcrpofition of his ; like the produ6lion« of 
human art, which receive no more from the 
artift than the mere outward form, and the 
mutual relation of their grofs parts, which 
could as well have flood by themfelves in an- 
other form if his hand had never touched 
them. The Divine operations enter deeper into 
the conftitutions of things, which muft be up- 
held and diredled to their various ufes, by the 
continued influence of the fame power which 
firft gave them being. The gravitation of 
bodies is an example of this kind which I 
mention d before, not to be accounted for by 
any powers originally given to matter, where- 
by it can, if left to itfelf, produce fuch an 
appearance, but it requires the conflant im- 
pulfe of an external agent to afFed: it. And 
being fb neceflary as it is to the corporeal fy- 
flem, to its form and continued order, and 
to its anfwcring the purpofes it was made for, 
fhews plainly the prcfence of an intelligent 
activity in all parts of it, powerfully preferv- 
ing and governing them. What therefore 
we commonlv call the laws of nature, where- 
by the inanimate fyftem is ruled, is really no 
more than a conftant feries of uniform Divine 
operations upon matter^ whereby its parts co- 

I here 
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here in their regular forms, ^nd anfwer their Serm. 
ends* ' VII. 

But the other particular and very various 
produftions of nature, which cannot be ex- 
plained by any general mechanical laws, ftill 
more clearly (hew the prefence of God vrith 
all his works. The formation of plants and 
of animals; the curious texture of their parts 1 
the difpofing of them in the fcveral places 
which are the moft convenient for their nou- 
rifhment and their fpecial ufes ; the preferva- 
tion of their feveral kinds unmix'd 3 the pro- 
pagation of them in an eftablifli'd regular me- 
thod; — ^Thefe things conftantly falling out, 
not according to any general laws imprefs'd 
on matter and motion, but by the pdrticular 
diredtion of a plaftic power, evidently prove 
continued defign in every one of them, dc* 
fcending to the moft minute. , For it is not 
merely the firft model of a vegetable, as a 
pattern for all the reft of the kind, and the 
formation of the firft individual fenfitive life of 
every fpecies, that (hews the fkill and power 
of the maker. They could never have been 
propagated of themfelves^; and every new pro- 
duction requires the exertion of the fame pow- 
er, and the direction of the fame wifdom. 
• The human life in the whole of its confti- 
tution, and efpecially its noblet powers, have 

P a aeon- 
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8ERM.a conftant neceffary dependence on the intel- 
VII. ligence from whence they are deriv'd. It has 
been already obfcrv^d, that the ideas of fenfa- 
tion, which we find in our minds neceffarily 
and indepcndantly of our own choice, on the 
oecafion of certairt objefts, do not arife from 
the nature of things, nor can we account for 
them from any knowledge we have, either of 
the objefts, or the powers of our own minds. 
They muft therefore be refolv'd into the free 
conftitution of our intelligent Maker; which 
feems not merely to fi'gnify his general will, 
eftablifhing a connexion between objcdls and 
our fenfations, but rather is to be underftood 
as his continued operation, fincc the exertion 
of fome power is neceffary to produce new 
perceptions, and there appears no other agent; 
for we are confcious that our minds, in re- 
ceiving thefe ideas, are as paffive as the objects 
which are the oecafion of them. The fame 
judgment, I think, is to be made concerning 
our natural inftinds ; the mere being, and the 
firft motions of which are, properly fpeaking, 
neither virtuous nor morally evil, fince they 
arc not our own works: (for experience teaches 
-us that they prevent any thought, deliberation 
or defign of others, and do not depend on our 
will ;) But as they are of great ufe to the pur- 
pofcs of our nature, tending, all of them, ei- 
ther 
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thcr to public or private good, 1 fee no rea-SERM. 
fon why they may not be attributed to the VII. 
operation of that great intelligent Caufe, in 
whom we live and move and have our beings 
And for thofe powers of human nature which 
are the moft ftridtly and properly aftive 5 (tho* 
we are inwardly confcious of freedom in the 
exercife of them, and of merit and demerit in 
the adtions proceeding from them, yet) that 
freedom muft be infinitely different from felf- 
original and uncaufed liberty. For our felf- 
determining aftivity, being derived and de- 
pendent, known by experience to be capable 
of increafe and dimunition, and very much 
direded and influenced by things without us, 
not in our own power nor within the reach 
of our underftandings, needs the continual 
fupportlng influence of the firfl: Caufe, nioho 
worketb in men both to will and to do. In 
ihort, if we judge by what we fee in things 
about us, and find in ourfelves, we cannot 
conceive that any creature is, or can be, placed 
in a ftate of independence on its author, for 
its prefervation, and for its exerting powers of 
any kind ; but that he is, and mufl be inti- 
mately near to ail his works, upholding them 
by his power, and conducing them by his 
wifdom ; thus manifefting his eternal God- 
head, Having thus endeavoured to prove the 

P 3 omni* 
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SERM.omniprefence of God, in that fenfc which is 
VJI. to us the moft important and the moft ufeful, 
that is, not the abfoiute immeniity of his na* 
ture, of which our notions muft be very ob- 
fcure and inadequate, but his being at once in 
all parts of the univerfe, and intimately near 
to all his creatures ^ let us in the next place. 

2dlyy Endeavour to form the moft clear and 
diftinft conceptions of it, we can. Since wc 
have the ideas of extenfion, and of place, by 
the means of fcnfible objefts, the primary no^ 
tion of prefence is that which belongs to them, 
and it is fuch as excludes all others of the fame 
kind, I mean all folid fubftance. For it is the 
property of every particle of matter to fill a 
certain part of fpace> fo as no other can poffi- 
bly be in it, at the fame time. But there are 
other beings of which we have different con- 
ceptions 5 namely, of their adivity and intel- 
ligence, not at all including extenfion and fo- 
lidity : Yet thefe beings we conceive to be 
prcfent, or in place, not indeed after the man- 
ner of bodies, as impenetrably filling certain 
parts of fpace, but by the exertion of their 
powers. We know by confcioufnefs the ex- 
iftencc of our own fpirits 5 and we know by 
their operations, that they are in our owu 
bodies fo as they are not in others. The fame 
individual percipient j^nda^tiv? principle with- 
in 
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an us, extends the exercife of its perceptive S e R M, 
and adive faculties to all the parts of the fy-^ ^*^' 
ilem which it animates, and to that it is con- 
fin 'd. Our manner of perceiving pbjedts with* 
out and within that which we call ourfelves, 
is exceedingly different : Upon its own body 
the mind afts immediately, and only by the 
intervention of its members can adt upon 
other bodies. In our bodies therefore our 
fouls are peculiarly prefent. But it is eafy to 
apprehend that other fpirits may have a larger 
fphere of perception, and a wider command 
of matter ; at the fame time a higher perfec- 
tion in both, th?it is, they may have a more 
complete knowledge of the fyftems they in- 
habit, and a more abfolute dominion over 
them. For as to us, it is certain that we do 
not thoroughly underftand even our own con- 
ilitution, and its oeconomy is not put intirely 
in our own power ; (which may not be the 
cafe of other intelligent beings,) our percep- 
tions in it, and government of it, being both 
of a limited paturc, and given to us only for 
particular ends. 

From this we may take pur rife to a notion 
of the Divine omniprefence, in the fenfe in 
which I am now conlidering it ; I mean, we 
may conceive of it in this manner, that tho 
Deity has a comprehenfive knowledge of tbo 
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Serm. whole univerfe and every part of it, and 

VII. that he exercifes an abfolute uncontrouled 
power over all. If any one will fay this is 
hard to be underllood 3 how can one mind 
comprehend fo vaft a variety, or be capable 
of fo cxtenfive a government? I own xhsxfucb 
knowledge is too high for us, ive cannot attain 
to it, but there is no inconfiftency in fuppofing 
it. Let us firft try to explain, if we can, 
how our minds perceive at once, the different 
impreffions made ondiftant parts of our bodies, 
and move their members by a mere determina-* 
tion of the will. And if this be too difficult 
for our underftandings, tho' there is no fad we 
know more certainly, what pretence is there 
for alledging, bccaufe the manner is incom- 
prchenfible, thattheDeity, fuppofed and proved 
to be an infinitely more perfedl fpirit, cannot 
fee through, and govern the whole world, 
his own workmanfhip ? Perhaps to an intel- 
ligent being, confin'd to a very fm^U portion 
of matter, with fenfes fcarcely capacious 
enough to take in the dimenfions of a body 
fo large as one of ours, (which is no impoffi- 
ble fuppofition,) it might appear wonderful, 
almoft incredible, that a mind fhould be able 
to govern fo vaft and ponderous a machine, 
and perceive in all its parts. Nor would it, on 
the other band, be extravagant for us to imagine 

th4( 
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that a miqd vaftly more capacious than any of Se r m* 
ours, tho' far from abfolute perfeftion, might V^^- 
animate, (and in a more perfedt manner,) a cor- 
poreal fyftem to which this little human ta- 
bernacle is but a point in comparifon. And 
will any one then venture to fay, 'tis inippffi- 
ble that the moft perfeiS mind fhould per- 
ceive and operate through the whole folar 
fyftem, nay, and whatever fyftems there arc 
beyond it ; when we have fo clear evidences 
of his wifdom and power in all parts of the 
univerfe, which we have any knowledge of, 
the moft minute, lis well as the greateft ? He 
muft have very little cpnfider'd the nature 
of ipirits, (o much as may be known of it, 
and the very different degrees of their perfec- 
tion which even fall under our own pbfer- 
vation, who will call it an abfurdity to fup- 
pofe that the fpirit, which is the fountain of 
Being and underftanding, comprehends all 
his own works and rules over them, tho* it 
is ridiculous to imagine we fhould know the 
manner of it, for that were to fuppofe our 
capacity equal to his. 

I do not intend by this to reprefent God as 
the Soul of the world, which is a very low 
and unworthy notion of the Deity. He had 
the lame immutable Being, Power and Wif- 
dom before it was made, and is not now 
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S E !i M. confined to it, though the manner of his exift- 

VIL cnce in immenfe fpace, is what we have no 
idea of; and ito fuppofe that his intelligence 
and operations have fuch a dependence on ex- 
. ternal created objects, as ours have upon bo- 
dily organs, ^nd that he is fo afFedled with 
the motions in the univerfe and its changes, 
as we are by the impreffions made on our 
bodies by external objeds, and the motions 
thereby caufed within them;— to fuppcrfe this, 
I fay, were an evident abfurdity. I only 
propofe by this low and imperfedt imagd, to 
affift our weak undcrflandings in forming ant 
idea of his intimate prefence with, and uni- 
verfal care over all things in the world, pre- 
fcrving it and wifely fuperintending its af- 
' fairs ; ^that as in us, there is one individual 
confcious felf, that fees, and hears, atid feels, 
and determines for the whole body, fo in 
the univerfe there is one confcious intelligent 
Nature, which pervades the intire fyftem ; at 
once perceiving in every place, and prefiding 
over . all, yet in an infinitely more perfeft 
manner, and fr^e from thofe infirmities which 
attend our conftitution. But it is efpecially 
to be obferv'd, (and indeed the example I 
have made ufe of for illuftrating this fubjedt, 
helps to guard us againft fo grofs an error,) 
that we muft not conceive of the Divine pre** 

fence, 
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fence, after the manner of corporeal magni- S e r m# 
tude, which being cffentially divifiblc, can- ^ VI*^ 
not be all in one place, but its different parts 
take up different (paces, and its operation, (if 
it can be faid to operate at all,) can only be by 
the fucceffive prefence of its parts in motion. 
Whereas the Omniprefence of the Divine Spi- 
rit, is only apprehended by the exercife of his 
power and underftanding, (which does not in- 
clude the ideas of extenfion or fucceffive mo- 
tion,) in all parts of the world ; his intelli- 
gence and adlivity arer confined to no place, 
and no where excluded. To fpeak of the 
Immenfity of God as if it were a fingle point 
co-extended with infinite fpace, is the fame 
abfurdity as defcribing his eternity by an inftant 
whicfi co-exifts with all duration. Such un- 
intelligible fubtleties, whereby the doflrines 
of religion are pretended to be explained, tend 
to confound mens underftandings, and bring 
religion itfelf into contempt. What appears 
cafily conceivable on this fubjedl, (becaufe our 
own confcioufnefs furnifhes us with fome re- 
femblance of it in ourfelves,) is, that the fame 
fimple being may exert its perceptive and ac- 
tive faculties, at the fame time, in different 
parts of fpace. And if this can admit of no 
difficulty, becaufe we have an example of it in 
our Qwu minds, which perceive and operate 

in 
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S E RM. in all parts of the body, then to complcat the 
VII. idea of Omniprefence, we need only enlarge 
our notion of that fpace which is the fphere 
of adive intelligence, to the whole extent of 
the univerfe > and I think we cannot avoid ap- 
prehending that God is, wherever he exer- 
cifes his power and underftanding, tho' the 
manner of his prefencc is to us, incomprehen- 
liblc. 

One falfe imagination ought carefully to be 
avoided, which may be apt to arife in our 
minds, from our method of forming the no- 
tion of the Divine Omniprefence 3 namely, that 
the multiplicity of objedts which engage the 
attention of the Supreme Underftanding, may 
cmbarrafs it. Suppofing God to be every 
where, intimately near to all beings in the 
univerfe, as our fouls are to our bodies ^ and 
fince all things in the world are not equally 
•confiderable and worthy of care, it may feem 
more refpedful to the greateft of beings, and 
a conception more fuitable to his dignity, to 
imagine that his immediate infpedion is em- 
ployed about matters of the higheft impor- 
tance, leaving eafier affairs to inferior agents j 
as the moft eminent perfons on earth who fill 
exalted ftations, do not defcend to minute 
things which would be thought beneath them, 
attending only bufmefs of greater moment. 

This 
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This miftake is occafion'd by our being ac-StRM, 
cuftom'd fo much to think of the narrow hu- V^* 
man capacity, which not being able to take 
in a great variety of objefts at once, finds it- 
feif obliged to make choice of the more im- 
portant and neceffary for its attention, and it 
is certainly wifdom to do fo : But it is a wif- 
dom which at the fame time implies weak* 
nefs. No one can doubt of its being a higher 
perfeftion to comprehend a great multitude of 
things, fo as to beftow the neceflary care upon 
them, without negleding any ; and it is the 
higheft perfecftion of all, appropriated to the 
felf-exiftent unlimited Being, the firft Caufe, 
to comprehend the whole univerfe at once, 
difpofing wifely of every, even the leaft thing 
in it J which being fufficiently evinc'd byftrong 
arguments, it would be very unreafonable in 
us to doubt of it, merely becaufe it fo vaftly 
tranfcends our capacity. The feveral kinds 
of finite intelligent beings in the world have 
their limited fpheres of perception and a6li- 
vity : There is a determin'd extent to which 
they can reach and no farther; a certain num- 
ber of obje<3:s fall under their obfervation, and 
their perceptions of thofe objedls and their 
operations upon them, are of very different 
kinds. The lower fort of underftandings can 
have no potion of the manner of perception, 

and 
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SERM.and the powers which belong to fuperior irt» 
VIK tcUigent beings j no more than an animal 
wanting any of the external fehfes, can have 
of the ideas which are convey'd by that fenfe. 
Surely then it (hould not feem ftrange to u$ 
that thefe various degrees of limited intelligent 
perfection, derived from the AU-perfed Mind, 
fall infinitely (hort of its own capacity, which 
at once comprehends all its own works, and 
governs them without perplexity or confufion^ 
It' would be extremely weak to imagine 
that the difference we make by our fenfes, ei- 
ther external or internal, between places as 
pure and impure, fliouldat all affedt the Su- 
preme Being, For what we call uncleannefs^ 
not moral but natural, is only relative, de- 
pending wholly on the frame of our bodily or- 
gans which determine fenfible qualities, that 
js, the images or reprefentations made on our 
minds from the exterior furface of corporeal 
objeds. An intelligent being therefore, with 
organs otherwife mad^ or without any ma- 
terial organs at all, would not receive the fame 
impreiSions from the bodies called impure^ 
which we do, nor be afFe<fted with their near- 
jiefs as we are. Efpecially that pure Spirit, 
who perceives not, as man docs, the external 
appearances of things only, but their inmoft 
effences, canpot receive offence or fu£fer uo- 

eafinefs. 
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€afincfs like what we feci, from that which Serm. 
is called defilement, which is a merely fenfi- VII, 
ble idea. And as to moral turpitude ^ tho' wc 
arc made with an abhorrence of it, producing 
ilrong emotions and painful fenfatibns in our 
minds, fhame, forrow and refentment, which 
is a wife part of the human conftitution, be- 
ing a defign'd prefervat^ve againft the greateft 
evil and unhappinefs j yet we ought not to 
imagine that the Deity is afFe(3:ed with it in 
the fame manner as we are. He fees moral 
evil, and is prcfent where it is committed, 
without any participation in it; and difap- 
proves without being made uneafy by it. He 
prefervcs his creatures, moral agents as well as 
others, and cxercifes that care over them 
which their dependent natures feverally re- 
quirc;; fupporting their adive powers, v/hich 
is neceflary to their exertion, even when they 
are ading irregularly, yet without any con- 
currence in the irregularity, or any preturba- 
tion arifing from it : Which tho' it be a man- 
ner of prefence and of ading, that we are not 
capable of, by the limited condition of our 
nature, and thefpecial laws of our conftitution^ 
yet is it not difBcult to conceive concerning thi5 
Supreme Being, if wc confider his abfolutc 
pcrfedion and^blelTednefs, far above the po<^ 
Ability of being mifled into any error,or touch- d 

with 
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S JE R M. with any painful paflion. Having thus cndea- 
VII. vour'd to prove and to explain the dodrinc of 
God's Omniprefence, I come now in the 

3^/ place. To draw fome ufeful inferences 

from it* It is not to be confider'd as a point 

of mere fpeculation, but may be applied to 

very important. practical purpofes; and ought 

to have a great influence on the temper of our 

minds,and our whole behaviour. The Pfalmiji 

defcribes it very afFeftionately in the text, 

and purfues his devout meditation on the fanie 

fubje<a, through the whole Pfalm-, confidcr- 

ing it efpecially as a motive to fincerity, and a 

ftrift attention to every part of his conduct, 

not merely that which is open to the view of 

the world, but chiefly his mofl fecret adions, 

and the difpofitions and purpofcs of his heart. 

How ftrongly mufl: this confideration aflfedl an 

attentive mind ; " Had I the command of 

*^ oniverfal nature, fo that I could tranfport 

my felf whither I pleas'd for a fafe retreat, 

there is no poflSbility of avoiding the pre- 

fence of God. If I mount up to the u tmofl: 

" extremities of this material world, even to 

the furface that parts it from the immenfe 

void, I (hould find myfelf there within the 

verge of his fovereign dominion. If I de- 

** fcend to the darknefs which is hid from all 

^^ living, there I (hould be naked before him, 

I ** there 
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** th6re Is no obfcurity impenetrable to his S Eft M* 
** AU-fearching eye, the wings of the morri- j^£* 
" ing are not fwift enough to carry me frotn 
** his purfuing hand, and the fhadows of* 
" night ire as open to his view as the bright- 
"** eft funfhine. But where the Deity is, there 
" is the Power and the Underftanding which 
** made the heavens and the earth, and formed 
** the fpirit of man within him/* This certain- 
ly ought, and when it is ferioufly believed and 
deliberately attended to, it will ftrikeour minds 
with the moft profound reverence, which is 
hot a weak and foolifh dread of we don't know 
what, but a dutiful afFeftioii, very natural to 
the human ihind, drifing froni a full and ra« 
tional perfuafion of a real awful pf efence; 

Before men of fuperior power, and repu- 
tation for Wifdom, we are ftruck with awe^ 
and folicitous to behave in fuch a rnannei: as 
to obtain their approbation. But thefe ate 
only faint images of greatnefs : That glorious 
Being who is the drigindl Fountain of all pow- 
er and wifdom, is infinitely more to be feared ; 
and it muft be of infinitely greater importance 
to apptoVe ourfelves to him, requiring at the 
fame time tnuch greiter vigilance and appli- 
cation of mind, becaufe liis prefence reaches 
to our inmoft effence, and he knows our fecret 
thoughts. The Scripture therefore very ift- 
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S«Rk.ftru£iively defcribes the whole of religion bf 
Y} " that comprehcnfive expreffion, walking before 
. God I which fignifies a conftant ferious fenfe of 
the Divine Prefence upon our minds, produ- 
cing a circamfpeft care to pleafe him in aK 
things. It is not merely an outward decorum 
in bur eonduft that the prefence of the invifi- 
ble God teaches us ^ nor only a watchful care 
6f our behaviour in the folemnities of devo- 
tion. The influence of this great article of re- 
ligion extends to our moil hidden retire* 
ments, and it requires very ftridt attention ta 
the fprings and motions of deliberate adtion in 
all the affair^ of human life, as being all equal- 
ly naked and' opened unto the ey^es of bim^ with 
whom we have to do^ as our Ruler and our Judge^ 
And if there is no darknefs or (hadow of 
death where the workers of iniquity may hide 
themfelves, if their fecret Jins are fet in the 
light of God^s countengncey how confounding^ 
muft this confideration be to the iinners^ 
whofe consciences witnefs s^ainft them that 
they have wilfully and habitually indulged 
themfelves in wickednels ? And if they are 
thoroughly convinced that their tranfgreflions 
have been committed in the fight of that God, 
who iS,offurer eyes than that he can behold ini-- 
quity with approbation, what ftrong^r mo- 
tive caprvthere be to theic betaking themfelves 

• ta 
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to his mercy by a ipcedy repentance ? dn the S e r M# 
other hand, it yields mighty confolatiori to VII. 
fincercly good men, that a defire of approving 
themfclves to God rules in their hearts^ and 
by it they have form*d their cdndudl. The 
fafh cenfut-es and erroiieotis judgments of fal- 
lible men concerning their actions, dp not 
greatly difturb their mindsj fince they are 
confcious to themfelves, of having endeavoured 
by an uniform integrity of heart dnd lifcj to 
obtain the approbation of an unerring Judge. 

zdly^ This is a fure foundation of hope and 
confidence to good mtn iii all the viciflitudes 
of time, and in all the dangers and diftrefles 
which befal them : For the prefence of God is 
a prefence df Power^ againft which no force 
can prevail, and of Wifdom which no device 
can over-reach* The moft formidable ap^ 
pearances are frequently controurdi and the 
moft threatening tendencies over-rul'd by Dk 
vine Providence to happy iflues, for thfe dr- 
fencelefs who truft in God^ and caji their bur* 
dens on him. * God is ottt refuge andftrengthi 
a very prejent help in trouble, therefore v>e 
will not fear ^ though the mountains bf carried 
into the midjl of the fea : though the *imters 
thereof roar and be troubled j though ii>e mdm- 
tains fhake mth the f welling thereof. It is true^ 
. '\^\ Q.a th* 
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S E R M. the care of Providence is to us invifible, ancf 
' VIL we cannot poflibly penetrate into the methods 
of its interpofition, nor into its defigns : Yet it 
muft be a perpetual fource of comfort to good 
minds, that the eyes of God run to and fro 
throughout the earthy to Jhew himfelf Jirong in • 
behalf of them whofe heart is perfeSl towards 
him*. He does not indeed give them a per- 
fect fecurity againft troubles, to v^rhich the 
condition of man is always liable in this life, 
and vsre have none of us reafon to exped ai> 
exemption from them. But it ought to give 
us perfedt contentment, and vsre fliould ac- 
quiefce in it with pleafure, that God is ever 
near to us, that his wifdom governs the world, 
and directs the whole feries of events in it. 

2^dly^ If God is every where prefent, he is 
everywhere to be worfhipped^ his Pferfedtions,. 
not confined to any place, are to be acknow- 
ledged and ador'd by his reafonable creatures 
in all places. To imagine that the Deity 
dwells in Temples made with hands^ as if his 
prefence were appropriated to them, is a very 
unworthy notion. Indeed as public worfhip 
is reafonable, that is, that men profefling to 
believe in God fliould join together in calling 
upon his tiame ; it follows, that proper places 
fliould be provided for it. But that is only for 

- ' the 
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the conveniency of the worfliippers ; not as if S e R M. 
Cod were more acceffible, or better difpos'd VII. 
to hear prayers and accept fervices, in one 
place than another. There may be, 'tis true, 
pecuh'ar inanifeftations of the Divine power 
and glory in fome parts of the creation and 
not in others. The heavens are therefore call- 
ed the throne of God, and his habitation, 
becaufe there the fplendor of his Majefty and 
his high Perfe<Sions (hine moft illuftrioufly, 
in the viev/ of thofe creatures which are the 
beft qualified to difcern it 3 but his Effence, 
infinitely perfedl in wifdom and power, is 
equally prefent in all places. In like manner, 
during the yewijh policy, fome places were 
held more facred than others ; as the taber- 
nacle which Mofes made in the wildernefs, and 
Solomons temple, becaufe God was pleas'd, 
for fpecial reafons, tq appropriate to them the 
external fervice he then appointed to the If- 
raelitesy and to diftinguifh them by vifible ex- 
traordinary tokens, called his Prefence. But 
thefe fpecial reafons have long agoccafed; and 
now, according to the more pure and fpiritual 
form of religion which our Saviour has infti- 
tuted, wherever men nvorjhip in fpirit and 
truths wherever they call on God out of a 
pure heart, fearing him and 'working right eouf 
nefsy they are accepted. Nay, excepting the 

Q 3 rcafon 
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S E R M.rcafoii already mention'd, the conveniency of 

VII. numerous affemblies, which only relates to 
■public worfliip; excepting this, I fay, to make 
a choice of places for devotion, as imagining 
greater fanftity in fome than others, is at beft 
but jQUy fuperftition, if it is not rather to be 
imputed, as in fome cafes certainly it is, to a. 
vain hypocritical pretence of zeal, which the 
God of truth never approves. Our Saviour 
therefore enjoins his difciples, that they may 
have the clearer and more fatisfying evidences 
pf finqerity in their own minds, to choofe the 
greateft fecrefy for their private worfhip, to 
retire into their clofets^ and pray to their hea- 
venly Father^ who fees infecret^ and ispleas'd 
with that undiffenibled piety which honour^ 
him as an Omniprefent God. 

Lajihf^ This dodrine fliews the abfurdity 
pf worfliipping idols. Gods that are acknow- 
ledged not to be every where, are not worthy 
pf religious refpedl any where. In reality, 
and by nature they ar€ no gods *, as St. Paul 
fays very j uftly concerning them. They are lyr 
jng vanitiesy fq the Scripture often calls them, 
their divinity, the mere fiftion of the human 
imagination. But by the confeffion pf their 
worfhippers, they have only a limited pre- 
ff ?^?f > power and underftanding, gods only of 

parr 
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particular countries, or perhaps only of par-SERM. 
ticular places in them, gods of the hills and not V^* 
of the ^Dailies. And ho w^ they came by thieir fe- 
veral fituations, and had their di{lin<St pro- 
vinces affign'd them, their votaries cannot pre- 
tend to tell ; which one would thinks Aioutd 
be an infuperabk difficulty attending the very 
foundations of their fuperflition. Who can 
give a reafon for Cbemejh bis being the god of 
the Mpabites^ and why Milcom (hould exer- 
cife his god (hip over the children oiAmmont 
And if the titles of the topipai Deities cannot 
be made out, the honours paid to them may 
be milpiac'd, and men be fervjng the wrong 
god. But it is needlefs to inlid on particular 
arguments, againft a devotion whicb^ in the 
wbole of it, is fb apparently irrational. That 
fupremc eternal Being who has manifcfted, 
and does ftill manifeft his power and intelli- 
gence, and thereby his eflential prefcnce every 
where, is alone worthy to receive the praifei^ 
the religious homage and adoration, of all in- 
telligent creatures in heaven and eartfi, and b 
ever nigb to all thft call u^on bim tn truto. 
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SERMON VIII. 

God's Almighty Power, by what Ads 
manifefted, and in what Senfe to 
be underftood. 



Gen. xvii. i. 

Ti^e Lord appeared unto Abraham and fat 4 
unto bim^ I am God Almighty. 

$ E R M. yV ^ '^^ ^^^^ ^^ power is one of the moft 
VIII. Jr\, familiar to our minds, it arifes froni 
a multitude of occafionSj from an attention 
to our owrt adlivity, and the many changes 
we fpe in material objedSj which lead us 
to the confideration of a caufe or caufes. 
that is, power producing themj fo Omnipo- 
tence is one of the firft perfedUons which rea- 
fon has taught men to afcribc to the Supreme 
Being. We cannot avoid obferving a great di- 
vcrfity of operations and effedts ; and confe- 
quently a great difference in the degrees of 
power : But the higheft meafure of this pcr- 
fedtion muft belong to the firft univerfal 

Caufe, 
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Caufe, whofe charadlers have in the preceding S e r m. 
difcourfes, been prov'd; and indeed by all who VIII. 
believe his exiftence, are acknowledged to be 
intelligence and activity. If there is one im- 
menfe, neceflarily exifting and eternal Spirit, 
the deigning originalAuthor of all appearances 
and of all powers diftindt from his own, in the 
univcrfe, his power muft be the greateft of all, 
nay, the greateft and moft abfolute that can be. 
For it muft befufficient for its own productions, 
fuperior to all which are derived from it 5 and 
to fuppofe the poflibility of a greater, is to fup- 
pofe that a fuperior power may proceed from 
an inferior and infufiicient caufe, or from no-^ 
thing. Accordingly, all of mankind who ac- 
knowledged the one fupreme eternal Deity, 
have conftantly agreed in attributing to him 
the charadter which the God of Jibraham 
claims for himfclf, that he is Almighty : How- 
ever they might differ in their notions con- 
cerning his other perfedlions, here they arc 
unanimous. The idea of power always ac- 
companies that of Divinity. The prophet 
Ifaiab therefore having aflcrted the fupremacy 
of the God of Ifrael, which is prov'd by 
his wonderful works, reproaches the heathen 
idols with weaknefs. He calls upon them to 
(hew their Godhead by the operations of their 
j)ower, cither in doing good or evilf, for an 

•J- Ifaiah ^. 22, . im- 



250 God's Almighty Power ^ by what aSif manifefied^ 
Serm. impotent God is an abfurdity, in the opinion 
VIII. of every man. But if there be one indepen- 
dent God for everlafting, on whom all things 
depend, there appears no colourable pretence 
for denying that he is All-powerful. And as 
this is among the firft principles univerfally 
rcceiv'd in fpeculation j fo it has a moft di- 
rect and immediate influence to the purpofes 
of religion. For tho* all the Divine perfec- 
tions concur in exciting religious difpofitioris ; 
and taken together^ they form that amiable 
charader, which is the objed: of our devout 
afFeiftions ; yet the consideration of Almighty 
power, in a particular maimer fbikes the 
mind with awe, and produces that fear which 
is a great (ecurity of our obedience* I fhall 
therefore in this diicourfe endeavour to ex- 
plain tiJie attribute of Omnipotence, which hy 
the cleared evidence of reaibny we are con-* 
vincM, belongs to God. And I will, Firji^ 
(hew wherein it coniifls, and by what Works 
it is manifefted. Secondly^ In what fenfe and 
with what limitation it is to be underftood. 

Firjiy Let us confider wberdn tie Ortmipo^ 
fence of God cot^Sy and by what works it is ma^ 
nifefted. The prindpie itfelf, the Almighty 
Power of the Ddty, by which can be meant 
nothing elfe but his infinitely adive Nature, 
is too higli for us to UQdsribuui* Ail the idea 
A ;• .we' 
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wc can have* of it is by its operations, which Serm, 
is inadequate, but it reprefents the objedt to our VIIL 
rninds as being very great ; fince the efFedls by 
which we form it, even thofe of them which 
fall within our own particular knowledge, are 
fo many and fo wonderful. All things that 
are* in the univerfe, the firft Caufe himfelf 
only excepted, are his works, and all power 
is derived from him. Now, if the efFedls 
vaftly tranfcend the capacity of the human 
mind, how can it by fearching find out the 
Caufe ? If we cannot reach to the utmoft li- 
mits of created nature, nor comprehend the 
produftjons of Divine Power, how (hall we 
comprehend the Power itfelf, which muft be 
fuppos'd to be far fuperior to them ? What 
pretence can there be for denying or doubting 
that he can do whatever pleafeth him, who 
made the hea^oens and all the hojis of them^ the 
earth and all things that are therein^ the fea 
and all that therein /V, iind who preferveth them 
flll^^ But we need not puzzle our thoughts by 
endeavouring to imagine the utmoft extent of 
poflibiliyr, when we begin to form an idea of 
JDivioe Power ; let us confider it as manifcfted 
in a(Sual cxiftence, for that will furnifli us 
with inftances to which we ihali find ourua* 
4eritandiflgs unequal. 

The giving being to things that were not, 
IB an exercife of Power which furpaflfes our 

I Ncheniiah ix. 6. COm- 
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SERM.comprehenlion, becaufe it is unparallel'd in 
VIII. other caufes, and far beyond any adTivity that 
we are confcious of in ourfelves, or can by 
means of our fenfes difcern in others, which 
requires pre-exiftent materials to work upon. 
A power to change the exterior and vifible 
forms of matter is what we can eafily com- 
prehend, for that we find ourfelves able to do ' 
in many inftances ; and the more difficult 
operations of nature in changing the inward 
frame of things, whereby the fame fubftance 
pafTes into a variety of very different appear- 
ances. For example, that which is now earth 
and water having undergone feveral prepara- 
tory alterations, becomes corn and other ve- 
getables ; afterwards it is converted into ani- 
mal juices 5 from whence fome of it perfpires 
in fmall particles and mixes with the air, the 
reft adheres to the folid parts of the animal 
body, or is difcharged in various forms : Thefe, 
I fay, and fuch like operations, however it may 
exceed our fkill to imitate, or even to com- 
prehend them fully, yet are familiar toj us, 
being daily exemplified before our ey«s in na- 
tural generation and corruption. But to bring 
fomething out of nothing, or caufe that to 
cxift which had no exiftence before in any 
form, requires a Power fo much fuperior to 
ours, and is fo unlike any agency which falls 

within 
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within our obfervation and experience, that S e R M. 
no materials of our knowledge can furnifh us VIII. 
with any notion of it : and this is an operation 
which we afcribe to Almighty God. 

Some indeed have prefum'd to aflert, that 
creation in this fenfe, is in itfelf abfolutely 
impoflible ; fo that it pafs'd into an axiom 
with the ancient Athetjisy which they relied 
on as the chief fupport of their caufe, that 
nothing can come froni nothing. Nay, fome 
Theijis themfelves are faid to have acknow- 
ledg'd it, fo far as to aflert the eternity of 
matter, which however they believed was ftill 
fubjeft to the Power of the co-eternal Deity, 
to modify and difpofe of it at his pleafure. 
But tho* I grant that this philofophic opinion 
does not utterly deflrby the firfl: and main 
principle of religion; and a man, not altoge- 
ther inconfiftently with his believing the be- 
ing of God, may entertain the notion lafl 
mentioned, that is, concerning the eternity of 
matter j yet I muft obferve, that thefe philo- 
fophers feem not to have duly confidered the 
true notion of abfolute eternity, which in- 
cludes felf-exiftence, neceflary cxiftence, and 
independence; characters, which can never 
reafbnably be attributed to merely paflive un- 
intelligent things, and therefore, as has been 
already fhewn, they cannot be abfolutely eter- 
nal. 
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S E R M. nal, but their very being as well as their Forms 
VIII. and appearances, muft be produc'd by the 
Divine Power, But indeed if we attend to the 
propofition itfelf abftradlly, that Nothing cart 
come from Nothings we (hall fee no rational 
foundation, upon which it could be received 
as a certain truth in this fenfe, that nothing 
can poffibly be created, or no real entity be- 
gin to be. What appearance is there of a 
contradidion in fuppofing that matter, a kind 
of being fo imperfed:, intirely paffive and lia- 
ble to fo many mutations, fliould begin to ex- 
ift, or that it fliould ceafe to be, by the effi-* 
ciency of a powerful agent ? Is there any ab- 
furdity in conceiving that there might have 
been more or lefs of it than there a(Stually is ? 
nay, is not that a fuppofition which our 
minds come eafily into ? And if fo, there can 
appear no abfurdity in placing it within the 
compafs of creating power. One can fcarceJy 
imagine what fliould have led men into fuch a 
-way of thinking, as that creation in the ftridt- 
cft fenfe, is impoflible 5 unlefs it be that they 
are fenfible it is above tlieir own power, and 
above the ordinary operations of nature which 
we difcern. But fliall we meafure all power 
by our own fcantling, and conclude there is 
none greater than what we poflefs, at leafl, 
that we can comprehend, when there are 

num- 
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oumberlefs appearances daily in the world, the S er m. 
produdions of an invifible Power, which wc VIII. 
neither have, ability to effefl:, nor can under- 
ftand the reafons of them. 

Yet methinks, if we attend to the opera- 
tions of our own minds, the formation of new 
being needs not Appear fo ftrarige to us, as to 
give any occafion for imagining it to be im- 
poflible. For tho' our minds are unequal to 
the produdiion of new fubftances, yet their 
vyorks are, fo far above the operations of m*- 
ter, which are the objects of our fenfes^ that 
creation is not ipore unlike the higliejft efforts 
of the human capacity. The rifing up of new 
ideas and. fentiments in the mind, and new 
difpolitions i its giving by its ovyn activity a 
new determination to the cxercife of its own 
faculties j and raifing an intirely new motion 
in ibme bodies, j-r-1 fay, creation i^ not more 
unlike thefe, than they ?ire to.mechanifm; 
which fliews us that operations of one fort can 
give us no idea of another. Hut we have no 
reafon on that account, to d?n,y the poffibility 
of them. Suppofing an intelligent being to 
have no idea offelf-determiningpower,(which 
is no impoffible fuppofition, for there does not 
appear to us any fuch connexion between the 
ideas of perception and felf-determining ac- 
tion, but mat they may be feparated ^ fuppl>* 
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S ER M. fing this, I fay, fpontaneoiis adlion would fccm 
VIII. as ftrange to fuch a being, as making fomd- 
thing out of nothing does to us : And there 
would in that cafe, be the fame reafon for de- 
nying the poffibility of the former y that any 
man has for denying the other \ indeed there 
is no more reafon in either^ cafe, than a blind 
man has to deny that there is, or can be, any 
fuch thing as light or colours. 

But why fliould any man imagine that the 
power of bringing things into being from pure 
non-exiftence, is abfurd, who, refledting on 
himfelf, is naturally led to conclude, that he 
began to be, and therefore is an inftance of a 
new fubftantial production, by creating Power. 
Everyman knows that his own perfonality, 
that is^ his confcioufnefs had a commence^ 
ment, and is of no very long duration 5 (for the 
arbitrary fuppofition of the pre-exiftence of 
foiils even from eternity; we may pafs by, as 
a conceit not worthy of our notice, being fup- 
ported by no kind of evidence j nor is the crea- 
ture here fpoken of a new fpiritual fubftance 
abftraftly, but a new perfon 5) and fince this 
thinking confcious Self, a fubftantial Being, 
of whofe exiftence we have the greateft cer- 
tainty, began to be, not of itfelf, but produ- 
ced by a Caufe, it may be to us a fatisfyirig 
proof of creating Power. For, what greater 

difficulty 
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difficulty can there be in conceiving that GodSEKM» 
made heaven and earthy than in conceiving VIII. 
that he formed the felf-confcious fpirit of man 
within him? Is matter any more reafthan the 
principle of thought and volition ? And could 
not the Power which gave exiftence to the 
one^ alfo produce the other ? To fay that the 
fpirit is no more than a certain modification 
or quality of matter, arifing from the figure, 
compofition and motion of its mote fubtle 
parts, is a pretence which I have elfe where 
difprov*d, and (hall not now confider it. But 
without entering into any inquiry concerning 
the nature of fubftances, material or immate- 
rial, and the power they may poflibly be en- 
dued with, of which we havevery little know- 
ledge 5 any man who calmly attends to the 
beginning of his own perfonal exiftence, that 
is, of his confcious thinking, muft fee in it an 
exertion of power of which he can form no 
diftind: idea; and which he cannot but be 
convinc'd is to him as inexplicable as the crea*.* 
tion of the material world. 

But tho' creation in the ftridteft fenfe, or 
making things out of pure nothing, is far from 
being abfurd, (indeed there lies no juft objec- 
tion again ft it ; for its being incomprehenfible 
to us is no argument at all, fin^e it does not 
appear to our minds impoflible, qr to imply 

Vol. I. R a 
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f SERM.a contradidlion ; on the contrary, we have 

VIII. great reafon to believe that both our own fpi- 
rits, and the matter of the univerfe, were ori- 
ginally the produdions of infinite Power, out 
of abfolute non-exiftencej) yet creation, in 
this ftridleft fcnfe, is not the principal and 
moft obvious manifeftation, whereby we un- 
derftand the invifible things of God, his eter- 
nal Power and Godhead. But that which may 
be alfo, and ufually is fti^ed creation, and 
which by the clcareft evidence of reafon we 
know to be the work of the Deity ; namely, 
the difpofing all things in the world into the 
regular forms which we fee, and framing 
them into vaft and beautiful fyftems, which 
(comprehending an infinite variety of parts, all 
plac'd in the moft cxadl order, and all con- 
fpiring to make ohe harmonious whole,) ftiew 
not only the pcrfedt intelligence, but the afti- 
vity of the great Author, and that he has an 
unlimited command over univerfal nature. 
When we confider that he tellefh the number 
of thejiarsy and calleth them all by their names ; 
he cover eth the heaven with clouds^ and pre^ 
fareth rain for the earth ; be giveth fnow like 
nvoely and fcattereth the hoar-froft like a/hes * i 
he flretcheth out the north over the empty 
place ^ and hangeth the earth upon nothing 3 :ite 
bindctb up the wafer i in bif tbifk cloudy and 
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the cloud is not rent under them^\ be hath Sekm^ 
meajured the waters in the hollow of his hand^ VIII. 
and meted out the heaven with a fpan^ and 
comprehended the duft of the earth in a mea^ 
furej and weighed the mountains in fcaleSy and 
the hills in a balance ^fy — when, I fay, we con- 
fider all this, we muft conclude that great is 
our Lord and of great power ^ thefe are only a 
part of his ways^ how little a portion is heard 
of him^ but the thunder of his power who can 
under fl and % ? 

For it is to be obferv'd, that the power of 
a voluntary agent muft ftill be fuppofed fu- 
perior to all its efFcfts 5 all his ftrength is not 
exhaufted in his works, but the virtue which 
produced them is Efficient to produce more. 
So that tho' we knew all the works of God, 
which we do not, we (hould not thereby be 
able to make a judgment concerning the ut- 
raoft extent of his power, which remains 
one undecaying principle of operation, fuf- 
ficent for new produdlions beyond what we 
can imagine. But the efFedls of Divine Om- 
nipotence which aftually exift, far furpafs 
our comprehenfion. It is one advantage not 
unworthy of our notice here, which we have 
by the modern improvements of natural philo- 
fo^hy, that thereby our idea of the works of 
God is greatly enlarged. Formerly men were 

R 2 ufcd 
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3ERM.ufed to think that this earth is the only habi- 

^^ll* tation of living creatures, except that the an-r 
gels, pure fpirits, who require no fuch place 
of abode, ftand in the immediate prefence of 
God, and furround his throne in the heavens, 
Buc later and ipore accurate obfervation has 
given men reafon to believe that other bodies 
of a vaft magnitude, within the folar fyftem, 
iand of a conftitution not unlike that of our 
globe, are alfo inhabited. Why fhould it 
enter into our minds to imagine that fuch 
ftupendous orbs are made for nothing, but to 
be very imperfe(3:ly difcerned by mankind \ 
Is it not much more rational to think, that 
(ince they are fitted for beings of a conftitutioq 
like ours, they are poflefs'd by fuch j and that 
by their conftant rotations round their own 
^xis, and by their periodical revolutions about 
(he fun as their center, they are illuminated 
^nd warm'd by it in the fame manner as the 
earth is? Nor is it unlikely that the fixed ftars, 
lliining by their own unborrowed light, at fo 
prodigious a diftance from us that no judg- 
ment can be made of it, are the centers of 
other fyfl:ems, each of them perhaps as large 
las thisj and how many there may be of them, 
^nd how remote from each other as well as 
from us, no one of mankind can pretend, 
with the leaft degree of probability, to con.- 
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jedlure. Thefe fpcculationSj which in thcSERM* 
main feem to be juft, being founded on ob* VIII. 
fervation of the magnitude and diftance of the 
•heavenly bodies, and their vifible variations, 
tend to give us a very magnificent idea of the 
works and the power of God* How wonder- 
ful are they ? How great is He^ worthy to r^- 
ceive glory and honour y who has created all thefe 
things for his good pleafure 5 who has rais'd 
worlds above worlds^ far beyond the reach of 
human knowledge, all of them flock'd with 
proper inhabitants, qualified to underftand 
and admire his perfedions difplayed in them, 
and to fhew forth his praife ? 
. But the ever la/ling God-, the creator of the 
heavens and the t^xth^fdintetb not nor is wea-^ 
ry, his hand is notfhortnedy nor has his ftrength 
fufferM any abatement by all he has done. It 
is impoffible for us to imagine what works of 
the fame, or of different kinds, he is able to 
produce. One thing we are fure of, and it 
giv«sus a very awful idea of his Omnipotence, 
jhat he can deftroy his own works ; for the 
power which has made, is fufiicient to unmake, 
and the beings which owe their exiftencd 
originally to him, and continually depend up- 
on him, muft ceafe to be, at his pleafure. He 
can unhinge the whole frame of nature, and 
dijflblve the great fyftems which his Power 
has raifed. It is not fo eafy for human force 
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SERM.to demolifli the fabrics, which with great 

VIII. labour it has erefted, as for Omnipotence to 
reduce the heavens and the earth to their ori- 
ginal chaos ^ for they can none of them make 
the leaft refiAance to his will. Thus the 
Scripture elegantly defcribes the fovereign do- 
minion of Almighty God over the world, 
and his power to remove thofe parts of it which 
feem to be built on the mof): flable foundation. 
He removeth the mountains and they know it not^ 
be overturneth them in bis anger y hejioaketb the 
earth out of her place ^ and the pillars thereof 
tremble ; he commandetb the fun and it rifetb 
not, andfealelh up the ftars *. 7 he pillars of 
heaven tremble and are ajlonijhedat bis reproofs 
be divide tb the fea "with his power, and by his 
underftanding he fmiteth through the proud -f. 
He rebuketh the fea and maketh it dry^ and 
drieth up the rivers. T*be mountains quake 
at him, and the hills melt, and the earth is 
burnt at his prefence %* So that if the whole 
world is not involved in confufion, and the 
frame of nature does not fufFer an univerfal 
diffolution, it does not proceed from any 
defeA* of power in God, but from the per- 
fedlion of his wifdom and goodnefs. Which 
leads me to obferve, 

2dly, The manifeftation of the power of 
God in preferving his creatures, as he ori- 
ginally 

* Job. IX. t Job xxvi, X Nahum. :. 4, 5. 
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ginally gave them being, and in governing S e R m^ 
them. The whole univerfe fubfifts by the VIIL 
word of his power^ and all the parts of it, 
with their" various niotions and changes, are 
fo directed by his mighty providence, as to 
anfwer the ends for which they were made* 
I obfervcd before *, that fome of the greateft 
and moft common appearances of nature are 
not to be accounted for otherwife than by the 
interpofition of the Divine power. And tho* 
this is often the lefs attended to becaufe of the 
apparent uniformity in the courfe of things^ 
(which perhaps unthoughtful men confider as 
if they followed by a kind of natural ncceflity^ 
rather than intelligent dirediion 5) yet a feri- 
ous reflection would fatisfy us that the hand 
of the Lord does all thefe things ; that it is Di- 
vine Providence which upholds the order of 
the world, and • rules the courfe of nature ; 
which makes the day fpring know its place^ 
and fir etches out fhe Jhadows of the evening ; 
that commands the fun to fhine by day^ and the 
moon by night ; that ptrepares a place for the 
rainy and a way for the lightning of thunder \ 
that maketh the herbs to grow upon the earthy 
and brings the fruits to perfe<Slion ; that fixes 
the limits of the fea and the dry land. I fay, 
the Providence of God. does all this as truly, 
and by as real an efficiency, as if there were 

R 4 no 
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264 God's Almighty Power ^ by wbataSis mantfefte^^ 
SERM.no order and dependence of things, no general 
;J_*^2!jlaws by which they are governed, but the ap- 
pearances of every moment were fo many fc* 
parate, independent efFefts, requiring, each a 
feveral caufe, or at leaft, a feveral unconnec- 
ted exertion of power to produce them. The 
wifdooi of God is confpicuous in the fimpli- 
city of his providential adminiftration 5 atleaft, 
our finite under {landings are enabled to dif- 
cern and to admire his counfel in the regula- 
rity of his works, by what we call fimplicity, 
as being more eafy to our underftandings, tho* 
no more eafy to his infinite power and wiP 
dom. When we fee a train of events follow- 
ing each. other in orderly fuccefiion, and a 
multitude of effeds depend on one caufe, it 
gives us a delightful idea of wife and fteddy 
counfel in the government of the world; and 
we are thereby diredid to form our fchemes 
and take the meafures of our condud in life. 
But it would be extremely ftupid ib to engage 
our attention to the fettled courfe of events, as 
to overlook the invifiWe power which governs 
them 5 not to beboU the majefiy of the Lbrd^ 
nor regard the operations of bis bands. 

Yet God does not confine himfelf to what 
are commonly called the laws of nature, 
really no more than the ordinary feries of his 
ov^^n operations j (for inanimate things, wliich 

we 
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we vc here confidcring, do not properly S e r m, 
obey laws, they are ruled only by an imme- VIIL 
diate influence of power, which they cannot 
refift;) but, I fay, God is not confined to 
thefe laws, fometimes he ads againft the 
common courfe of nature, whereby he mani- 
fefts his power, not as if it were really greater 
in thefe inftanccs, or the operation more dif- 
ficult to him ; but to awaken the attention 
of men by an extraordinary interpofition, 
and excite them to their duty. Of this fort 
of works were the great flood, whereby the old 
world of the ungodly was overthrown j the con- 
fuming of Sodom and Gomorrah by fire from 
heaven ; the dividing of the Red Sea^ fo that 
the Ifraelites were prefer v'd and the Egyptians 
drown'd 3 the terrible convulfions of nature at 
the giving of the law in the wildernefs ; the 
preternatural events which accompanied the 
death and refurredlion of our Saviour j and 
many miraculous works done by him and his 
apoftles, of which we have clear hiflorical 
evidence. 'Tis true, we cannot be abfolutely 
certain from the nature of the things them- 
felvcs, that all thefe, and fuch like events, 
are the peculiar works of Omnipotence : How 
far. the capacity of inferior unfecn agents may 
reach, and what power they may have, by 
Divine Permiflion, over what is commonly 

called 
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Serm. called the courfe of nature, Wc know /nor,/ 
VIII. But this we are fure of, that there is one eter- 
nal King whofe throne is prepared in heaven 
and his kingdom is over ally the Fountain of 
all power and authority. And if his mini- 
firing fpirits are able to efFedt fuch prodigies 
as are aftoniQiing to us, this heightens, in- 
Head of leffcning our idea of his Majefty^ 
fince the higheft of them are under his com- 
mand, and abfolutely fubjed: to his difpofal, 
holding their powers, and the very founda- 
tion of them, their being, by no other tc- 
nure than his free gift, 

3^/^,- The Perfeftion of God's fupreme 
power is difplay'd in the manner of his ope- 
ration, which is, not like that of finite ac- 
tive beings, gradual and fuccefSve, painful 
and laborious, but his work is eafy to him, 
as it is irrefiftible by any oppofite ftrength ; 
and if there be a repetition of Divine a<Sts, or 
a continuance in working, that does not arife 
from any difficulty he finds in the execution 
of his purpofes, which is the cafe with inferior 
agents, and the caufe of their leifurely pro-* 
ceeding. But the greateft of all the works of 
God,, I mean the moft incomprehenfible to 
us, perhaps to any finite mind, is, and muft 
be performed in an inftant, that is creating 
things out of nothing, or giving them the 

begin- 
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beginning of their cxiftence ; for the tranfi- S e r m. 
tion from nothing to being admits of no fuc- VIII. 
ceffion. We have however, fome faint im- 
perfed: image of the Divine operations in the 
adivity of our minds. For tho* we are flow 
and weak in underftanding, and the defe<ft of 
our knowledge muft be fupplied, fo far as we 
are able to fupply it, by confideration, that 
we may form our purpofes as wifely as we 
can, yet when they are formed, the execution 
is neither tedipus nor difficult, within the nar* 
row fphcre to which we are confined. We 
are not confcious of any thing but the mere 
determination of the will, (than which nothing 
can be conceived quicker in producing its im- 
mediate efFed:,) that moves the organs of the 
body, which alone are properly, tho' not ab- 
folutely fubjed to the mind; more diflant 
works neccflarily require longer time, from 
the nature of material inftruments, and the 
imperfedt power we have over them. But if 
we fuppofe a fpirit intimatelyprefent in all parts 
of the univerfe, having a more perfed: know- 
ledge of, and abfolute dominion over every 
thing in nature, than we have over the neareft 
and moft immediate organs of fcnfation and 
motion ; this gives us a faint notion of the 
Divine power, and the manner of its exercife ; 
it operates with the moft pcrfed cafe and withr 

out 



268 God's Almighty Power ^ by nvhat aSfs manifejled^ 
SERM.out any refiftaricc ; the ccunfels of God are 

VIII. fulfilled only by his determining them to be 
done. By the word of the Lord were the hea^ 
vem made, and all the hofis of them by the breath 
if his mouth ♦ j artd when be fendeth forth his 
commandment upon earth, his word runneth 
very fwiftly, giving f now, hoar fr oft <ind ice : 
Again, he fends his powerful word and meltetb 
them, and caufeth the waters to Jlowf. From 
this imperfed: account it appears, that we can- 
not think too highly of the power of God, 
which. is abfolutc, and properly called ^//<;7/^i&- 
ty, fincc to it the whole world and all things 
therein owe their being and perfcdlion : For 
no reafon can be affign'd why any thing with-^ 
in the bounds of poffibility, (hould not be if 
God pleafcs, feeing it requires no more powdr 
to produce it, than has been aiSiually mani- 
fefled in the produdlion of that which does 
exift. I come in the 

zd place, to confider in what fenfe, and 
with what limitations, the docftrine of Divine 
Omnipotence is to be underftood. And the 
firft and mofl obvious limitation has been juil 
now infinuated, namely, that when it is faid 
the power of God is infinite, the meaning is, 
not that it reaches beyond poffibility, or ex- 
tends to the doing of what is in itfelf impof- 
fible, that is, implies a contradiction. The 
J meafure 

♦ Pfal. xxxiii, 6, f Pfal. cxivii. 
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mcafure of poflibility to us is conceivablenefs ; S e rm* 
that of which wp can have no idea, but that VIII. 
refleding on it, appears to be nothing, we 
•pronounce impoflible, and not to be efFedted 
by any power. I do not intend by this that 
we fhould call things impoffible, or pretend 
to judge that the Power of God cannot pro- 
duce them, merely becaufe we cannot com- 
prehend, or have any idea at all of the man- 
ner of operation.; but where there is an appa- 
rent inconfiftency in the idea of the effeft, fo 
that one part of it neceflarily deftroys another ; 
for that is really the idea of nothing, which 
is not the obje6l of power. To fay that by 
the Power of God, a thing may be and not 
be at the fame time, that a whole may be no 
greater than one of its parts, that number or 
magnitude may be at once equal and unequal, 
that bodies, contrary to their nature, may be 
without folidity, and be in different places at 
the fame time; — to fay that thefe and fuch like 
abfurdities maybe effected by the Power of 
God, is only to fet his power in a ridiculous 
light, and to 'deftroy all the foundations of 
our knowledge. And it is abfurd to imagine, 
that the Being of God himfelf, and his attri- 
butes, effentially unchangeable, are fubjedt to 
gny power whatever. And therefore. 
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S E R M. idly^ We ought not to afcribe to the Power 
Vlli. of God any thing which is* unworthy of his 
other perfections, any thing which is incon- 
fiftent with the wifdom, or the moral reftitude 
and goodnefs of his nature ; for that is ab- 
furdly to fet the attributes of the Deity at va- 
riance with each other, and to diftonour his 
true charader under the pretence of magni- 
fying his power. Men may fooliflily imagine, 
that what they call arbitrary power, is a moft 
exalted and glorious condition 5 judging not 
by any real perfedtion in the thing itfejf, but 
only by the diftindibn and fuperiority which 
it gives them above others. If by arbitrary 
power be meant that which is independent 
and liable to no controul from without, in 
that fenfe it does belong to Almighty God : 
But if it iignifies a power of ading according 
to mere will and pleafure, without any regard 
to right and reafon; — this is fo far from being 
in itfelf an excellency, however it may be de- 
iir'd by <veak ambitious mortals, that nothing 
can appear more deform'd, and odious to the 
unbiafs'd human mind. Can any man, calmly 
confidering, and not under the influence of 
paflion, think brutal force amiable, that is, 
force feparated from reafon, equity and good- 
nefs ? Rather does it not fill the mind with 
horror ? If we compare human governments 

of 
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of thefe direiStly oppofite charaders; the odcSerm. 
limited by law and jufticCj where the rights VIIL 
of fubjedls are fecured on the fame equitable 
foundation with the prerogative of the prince, 
and equally fafe from violent invafion; the 
other wholly defpotic, where the lives, liber- 
ties and eftates of men, are abfolutely fubjedt 
to the caprice of a paflionate mortal, accuf- 
tomed to tyrannical cruelty, and flatter'd into 
an opinion that it is the higheft glory, which 
the human nature is capable of being raifed 
to ;-— upon fuch a comparifon, it will be eafy 
to determine whether arbitrary power, in the 
fcnfe already explained, be a real perfedion 
in the cfteem of intelligent beings. Far be 
it from us to entertain any fuch notions of 
the Divine dominion, which, tho* it be ab- 

pfolutely uncontroulable, that is,' it cannot be 
refifted by any oppofite ftrength, (for who can 

Jiay God's handy or fay unto bim^ what dofi 
thou?) yet is always cxercis'd with pcrfedl 
wifdom and moral redtitude. It is therefore 
alike impoflible to alter the nature of things 
which he has made, that is, make them to be 
4vhat at the fame time he has made them not to 
be, (that were to deftroy the power by which 
they are produced and do fubfift) and for him 
to a<5l againft that invariable reafon which 
ipuft always appear to his perfect underftand- 

I ing, 



272 God's Almighty Power ^ by whafaSls martifejiej^ 
SERM.ing, and againft his mofal perfejftions which 
VIII. are, equally with power, infeparable from his 
effencc. And for this reafon the Scripture 
juftly aflerts moral evil to be impoflible for 
God, or any thing which fuppofes him to 
have done amifs ; as when it fays, that it is 
impoflible for him to lie, and to repent ; 
which impoflibility, tho' in fomc refpeds dif- 
ferent from what is meant by contradidion 
in the nature of things, yet ftands upon as 
fure a foundation ; for the attributes of God 
which are called moral, do as really and im- 
mutably belong to hia nature, as his natural 
perfed:ions, and are as neceflary a part of his 
charadler. Thus Elihti excellently fpeaks 
concerning the government of Providence *, 
Far be it from Gnd that he Jhould do wicked^ 
nefs, and from the Almighty^ that he fkoul(^ 
commit iniquity. For the work of a man fhall 
he render unto him^ and caufe every man to 
find according to his ways. Tea, furely God 
will 'not do wickedly^ neither will the Almighty 
pervert judgment. And this, inftead of fhew- 
ing any defed: of power, arifes from the ple- 
nitude of it; for, as Elihu adds in the 13 th 
verfe, Who hafh given him a charge over the 
earths or who hath difpofed the whole world f 
Men are therefore tyrannical, becaufe they 
are impotent ; a fecret confcioufnefs of de- 
pendent, 

♦ Job xxxiv. 10, II, la. 
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dependant, precarious power, and a mifgiv* Se r m.' 
ing. fear of harm from others, whom their paf- VIII 
lions reprefcnt as formidable enemies, put 
them upon exerting their utmoft ability, in 
executing their wrath without delay. But he 
who is fecure in his unchangeable All^fuffi* 
ciency, abfolutely independant^ and there- 
fore incapable of fear from any adverfe pow- 
er, or of any other paffion which terminates 
in felf-defence, can never be tempted to aft 
other wife than according to the moft perfcft 
wifdom, redlitude and goodncfs. 

To form in us a right temper towards 
God, and that affedtionate praftical regard to 
him, which is our principal duty, we fliould 
carefully endeavour to have juft notions con* 
cerning his government (I mean that which 
is moft ftriftly and properly fo called) oyer 
rational and moral agents. The fole founda- 
tion of it cannot be the natural attribute of 
Power, for that alone can never produce fuch 
obedience, as the voice of our own reafon will 
pronounce truly good, and acceptable to the 
Deity. So the human mind is conftituted, as 
neceffarily to difcern the difference between 
moral good, and evil, and be direded to form 
its conduift by a regard to that difference, 
otherwife it cannot enjoy inward tranquillity 
with felf-approbation* If this Toe the inva- 
' Vol. I. S * riable 
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S E R M. riable law of our nature^ tbe declared will of 

yilli 3uy being, how powerful foever, cannot be 
the rule of our ddions, incoDfiftently with 
our original moral fei!ktiment9y f\fx Hi^^ed 
any farther than zt it appears agreeable to 
them. The true foundation therefore of 
God's moral govcrnmenn \$^ not his abfolute 
power to difpofe of the creatures as he pka£;s^ 
but the unchangeable reditude and ^oodnefs 
of his nature, manifcfted in that moral hu* 
jtian conftitution, of which he is the Au- 
thor : Tho' the coniideration of his natural 
dominion powerfully enfbrces our obedience, 
^s containing motives that rationally Work up- 
on our h(>pes and fears, which are not indeed 
the original fprings of morality, but of great 
ufc, efpccially in this itnperfcft ftate of trial, 
to fupport the mind agaihft temptations, and 
anfwer objeilions taken from the fcemlng op- 
position of virtue to our intereft. 

Again, we naturally confider all juft go- 
venjmcnt over intelligent agents as intended 
for their good ; fo that *tis fcarcely poilible^ 
tny power or authority over men ihould ap- 
pear to the human mind amiable, which does 
not purfue this end. The fame is the great 
tuling principle of adion in every good mem** 
ber of fociety as fuch, and he ftudies accord- 
ing to his itation and capacity, to promote 

the 
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th^ public benefit in the beft manner he can. Serm^ 
If the true intereft of a community were uni- VIII. 
verfally known, and all the members fincere- 
]y difpofed to purfue it uniformly, there 
would be no occafion for laws i but there- 
fore they are necefiary» becaufe many of the 
fubjeds are ignorant of their duty to the pub* 
lie, or may be diverted from attending to it 
by their private irregular aiFeftions and paf- 
iions. Human civil conflitutions provide 
againil thefe inconveniencies as well as they 
can, tho' flill but imperfectly. Thofe formf 
of government are the heft, which moft cffec* 
tually preferve the power of legiflation from 
the influence of human paifion, caprice and 
corruptioui and fecure its continuance in per<» 
fons of the greateft reputation for wifdom and 
integrity: For thefe are the charaders of 
higheil authority among rational beings, and 
whichionly are regarded by ingenuous minds^ 
Penalties added to Laws, which derive all 
their force from mere power, cannot produce 
a willing and reafonable obedience ; and, a( 
St. Paul juftly fays, * fuch laijos with fanc- 
tions, were made, not for the righteous ^ hut for 
the difobedient and the lawlefs. 

But the Divinp moral government^ as the 
obliggtion it lays upon us cannot be fatisfied 
ptherwife than by an inteUigeQt and affec- 

S 2 tionate 
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Serni. tionate obedience, fo every part of its exercifc 
. VIII. carries the cleareft evidence of wifdom, equi- 
ty and goodnefs, the ftable foundations of 
•authority which reafon cannot refift. What- 
ever God requires of us, he at the fame time 
\p:)£ws to be good, perfeftly agreeable to the 
tool diftates of our own underftandings ; ci- 
ther what appears intrinfically good at firft 
view, fuch as the love of himfelf and our 
fellow-creatures, or what, upon calm reflec- 
tion, we muft difcern to have a neceflary con- 
nexion with thofe principal duties, as plain 
confequences from them, or as proper means 
in order to our performing them. *Tis true, 
that for the purpofes of morality as well as 
of civil government, every fubjedl has not fuf- 
ficient knowledge to difcover the beft means ; 
and therefore God may condefcend to inter- 
pofe, (as he aftually has interpofed where he 
has granted a revelation to men,) for promot- 
ing true moral piety and virtue, to eftablifh 
certain pofitive inftitutions, which are only to 
be confidered as means of religion ; but even 
thofe pofitive inftitutions, at leaft in Chrifiia'^ 
nity^ may be difcerned, by attentive minds, to 
be eminently ufeful to the moral ends for 
which they are appointed, and fo far they' 
ftand upon a moral foundation : And where 
-the ufefulnefs of fuch pofitive appointments 

cannot 
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cannot be clearly difcerned, our obligation IoSerm. 
the obfervance of them does not arife from VIII. 
God's abfQlute fupremacy and natural doml 
nion over us, which cannot produce a reafon-r 
able and liberal fervicc, but from a firm per- 
fuafion of his immutable redtitude and good- 
nefs, and of his unerring wifdom. Tho' we do 
not at firft view fee the propriety and expedi- 
ency of every fuch inftitution in^ particular, yet 
deference to the perfect wildom and goodnefs 
of our Ruler, who appointed it for our ad- 
vantage, does rationally determine us to ufc it 
with diligence and the beft application of our 
thinking powers, that we may obtain the be- 
nefit by it which he gracioufly intended. 

Thefe, I think, are the beft and moft be- 
coming fentiments we can have of God's mo- 
ral government. It is founded, not on his fo- 
vereign irrefiftible power and natural domi- 
nion, but on his abfolutely perfed purity, wiA 
dom and goodnefs : The end of it is the moft 
abfolute univerfal good and happinefs of the 
rational creation : Its laws are perfecft truth 
and right eoufnefs^ which every proper fubjeft, 
that is, every intelligent creature may fee, and 
thereby be induced to yield a reafonable and 
willing obedience, which alone is real reli- 
gion, and only pleafing to him. His power in 
the adminiftration of this government is ex- 
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S ft R M. crcifed, not arbitrarily, but according to the 

VIII- moft perfcift equity ; knd rewards and puniih* 
mcnts arc diftributed in cxafl: proportion to 
the meafurc of moral good or evil, in the dif- 
portions and adions of every particular moral 
agent. 

There is however fome part of the Divine 
adminiftration, which in another fenfe, with 
rcfpedl to us, may be called arbitrary 5 that is, 
we cannot pretend to find out the reafons of 
it, but ought to reft fatisfied in the fovereign 
freedom of his will. What I mean is, that 
tho* God always preferves inviolable the rights 
which he has given to his creatures, and afts 
towards all of them according to the exadcil 
meafures of wifdom, equity and goodnefs, not 
one of them ever has reafon to complain of 
being treated with an undue feverity $ yet, as 
it pleafes him to manifeft his power, his ma- 
nifold wifdom and goodnefs, in the variety of 
his works, it is not to be expeded that we 
ihould comprehend the particular grounds of 
this variety, or underftand the reafons why he 
snakes a diftindtion among his creatures : thifc 
eti\y we are fure of, that he never injures any 
df them, nay, that he deals bountifully with 
all, which arc the proper objefts of goodnefs. 
The Potter's power over the clay, is a fimili^ 
tude which the prophet Jeremy ufes j and af- 
ter 



^md in what Set^ to be under^d. 
tcr him the apoftle Paul^ to reprcfent tht do-SE r m* 
minion of God over the creatures, and parti- V^ML 
cularly men. As ^he Potter intending veflfels 
for various ufes, out of the fame mafs arbi- 
trarily choofes materials for the coarfer, and 
the finer fort, diftinguifliing them by his 
workmanfliip according to the difierent pur- 
pofes they are defigned for ; fo th-e forming 
hand of God has made a difference among his 
creatures, as it pleaied him ; out of the fame 
matter, originally alike capable of all forms, 
he has made bodies terreflrial and celeftial^ 
with all their different glcMries, the fliining 
conftellations in the heavens, beauti^l flow- 
ers, and clods of earth. In like manaer there 
is an apparent diverfity in the condition of ia- 
telligent beings, towards whom the Divine 
moral perfcdions arc exercifed. They are of 
fuperior and inferior orders, fonic indued with 
higher^ fomc with lower powers ; for which 
diftindion, fo far as it relates to individuals, 
and that they are appointed each to their par- 
ticular rank, no rcafon is to be given but 
that it fo pleafed the fovereiga Loifd of all. 
But he is juft and good to every fpecies, and 
every individual of them ; none has caufe of 
complaint, but ought to acknowledge the 
bounty of the Creator, whofe condition of 
being is better than N on-exiAence. Particu- 

S' 4 larly 
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VIII. dence has feen fit to appoint a great difference 
in many refpefts. Their outward eftates, the 
conftitution of their bodies, the natural en- 
dowments of their minds, the opportunities 
for improving them, and their advantages for 
attaining to the knowledge of religion, — all 
thefe are very unequal ; fome are rich, fome 
poor 5 fome weak, others ftrong 5 fome arc 
favoured with excellent means of education 
and inftruiSion, whilft others are bred up in 
ignorance. And efpecially the privileges of 
God's peculiar people, firft appropriated to the 
Jews^ and afterwards enlarged to the Cbrijiian 
nations, which the Scripture highly celebrates, 
as they are indeed very great, (for God has fa- 
voured his people with an exprefs revelation, 
he batbjhewed them bis word^ bisftatutes and 
bis judgmenU^ ivbile be bas not dealt fo with 
otber nations ^i) thefe privileges, I fay, are 
only <o be attributed to the diftinguiihing fa- 
vour of God. It was not for any merit in the 
yews above all others, that God chofe them 
to be a peculiar people unto himfelf 1 and the 
nations in which the light of Cbriflianity has 
fliined, were perhaps funk as deep in igno- 
rance, fuperftition and vice, as any other in 
the world.. 

But 

* Pfal. cxlvii. rg, 20. 
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But tho* in this branch of his adnoiniftra- S e r m. 
tion God may be faid to ad: arbitrarily, giving VIII. 
no account of bis matters^ and it is ncceflary 
that it ihould be fo, for the order of the world 
and the great ends of his providence 3 yet he 
never adts againft the rules of equity and 
goodnefs towards any of his creatures. There's 
none of mankind left without manifeflations 
of his mercy, and the diAin<5tion he makes 
by difpenfing his fuperadded gifts feveraliy as 
he wHl, is not the meafure of his final diftrir 
bution as judge of the world. If he beftows 
his favours freely on fome, he does not there- 
by injure others^ as our Saviour teaches us in 
his parable * , applying this moft reafonabie 
defence of the Divine governi^ent to the cafe 
of the Jews, who are reprefented as murmur- 
ing, becaufe the Gentiles, called late to the 
fervice of God, were advanced to the fame 
privileges with them. The ahfwcr isj to 
which there can be no colourable pretence of 
an exception. Is it not lawful fir me to do 
what 1 will with mine own ? And in the pa- 
rable. Mat. xxv. God is reprefented as adting 
with fovereign freedom, in committing his 
goods to the care of his fervants ; to one hr 
delivers five talents, to another two, and to 
another one, according to his own will^ or 
according to the judgncient which his perfect 
^ Matt jxs ^ wifdom 
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SERM.wifdom makes o( their feveral abilities. This 

VIII. cmequal diftribution makes indeed a difference 
' ^^ ^/m their capacity of fervice, and lays a foun- 
dation for diiFerent degrees of happinefs,whidi 
may be fuppofed in every ftate and every pe- 
riod of our exiftence, confiftently with the 
Tighteoufnefs and the goodnefs of God's moral 
government J but it is not themeafure by v^rhich 
Tccompcnces are awarded, for in the fequel of 
the parable, we find they are given according 
to the improvements federally made by the 
fervants. God will render to every man im- 
partially according to his own works, and the 
Agrees of his diligence and fidelity in ufing 
thte talents he was entrufted with ; not accord- * 
ing to the talents given him, or the abilities 
and opportunities he ei^oy*dj for thcfe were 
properly the goods of another. 

I (hall conclude with this one refledion on 
what has been laft infifted on, that it gives 
us a juft idea of the Divine government over 
the moral world, fhewing in what fcnfe it is 
arbitrary, and in what fenfc it is not : From 
both which ufeful inftruftion arifes ; and in- 
deed there is nothing comprehended in the fu^ 
premc power and dominion of Almighty God, 
of greater importance, and more direftly 
apfdicable to ourfelves. On the one hand, 
fincc it has pleafed the gceat Ruler of the 

worlds 
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^vorld, eo manifeft hfs power wifdom andSsKM^ 
goodnefs, in the variety of his wcM-ks, and of VIII. 
his difpienrations towards his creatures, we 
ought in this to recognife his abiblute fu- 
premacy, and with all humility to acquieibe 
in his fovereigti and uncontroukble difpofition 
of things. In this great ^bric of the udhrerfe;^ 
i^dierein God has difplayed the glory of his 
Ma^efty and of all his per&dions, it was »e-- 
ceflary there fhould be a diverfity j for in the 
different conditions appoiiited to the creature£^ 
aad thfe different degrees of per^&ion and hap- 
pinefs commnnicated to them, his glory ihincs 
more confpicuoufly than it would have done 
in an uniform produiflion, and in their various 
ways, his works harmonioufly join in praifing 
him. Since then it was neceifary that the 
w^rld (hould be diver(i£ed in the manner it is, 
who but the Creator himielf could diAingui/h 
the ranks of beings, and appoint to every one 
its proper ftation. As for bis goodpleafur^ all 
things "Were created^ there can be no pretence 
of injuftice done to any of them 5 for they 
could have no »^s ca|>able of being violated, 
prior to their being, nor indeed any pretence 
of unkindnefa, if their ftate is more eligible 
than not to be, which xn\i& be ackQOwledg'4 
concerning the ftate wherein aH the creatures 
were made. Shall the tbir^ fcrtaedfiy to him 
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S E R M. that formed it^ why baft thou made me thus ? 

VIII. Shall a brute complain that it was not made 
a man, or a man that he is inferior to an an* 
gel ? Every kind of beings, and every indi- 
vidual, have reafon to be fatisfied with the con- 
dition appointed to them, and no ground qF 
difcontent ; always fuppofing it to be better 
than non-exiftence. For if there were any 
ground of complaint, any one mufi: have it 
to whom that lot £hould fall ; and then the 
objection mud lie againft the wifdom of God^ 
and (he exereife of his power, in making any 
fuch order of creatures at all: Which objedion 
an attentive mind muft condemn, for who 
can take upon him to fay that any thing in 
the works of God is fuperfluous, that any par- 
ticular fpccies of beings was not neceffary, 
and a proper part of the univerfe. The fame 
reafoning will hold in proportion, for mens f 

fubmitting to the order of Providence, in the 
worldly condition which is appointed them. 
For the place of our nativity and education, 
our fiate of ficknefs or health, riches or po- 
verty, with a multitude of other fuch like 
circumftances, are as much fubjedt to the Di- 
vine difpofal and dire<ftion, as to what fpecies 
of beings we belong; and no more ftridly 
within the fpherc of diftributive juftice, the 
final and complete exereife whereof ^is refervpd 

5 t^ 
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to a future ftatc. God does not leave the go-SER m, 
vernmcnt of human affairs to inferior caufes, VIII. 
he intcrpofcs himfelf by a fovereign irrcfiftible 
efficiency. Vain mortals are apt to imagine 
that the differences of their condition arc 
principally owing to themfelves, and they af- 
cribe the fuccefs of their endeavours to their 
own ikill and induftry ; but it is much rather 
to be attributed to the fovereign agency of Di- 
vine Providence, as theiyj/)7r^juftly obferves ; 
* Promotion cometb not from the ea/iy nor from 

' the weft ^ nor from thefoutb ; but God ii judge ^ 
be pulletb down one andfetteth up another. It 
becomes us therefore in all the changes of our 
ftate, humbly to acknowledge the fupreme 
dominion of Almighty God in the government 
of the world, who has divided the earth and 
the enjoyments of it among the children of 
men, in what proportions he fees fit. And as 
they who are in lower fituations, ought not 
to envy their fuperiors ; fo neither have the 
great any reafon to glory in their acquifitions, 
and treat their inferiors with contempt.-f* T^hm 

Jaith the Lordy Let not the wife man glory in 
bis wifdom^ neither let the mighty man glory in 
bis might i let not the rich man glory in his 
riches. But let him that glorieth^ glory in 
thiSy that be under ftandeth and inowetb me, 
that I am the Lord which exercife loving kind-- 

nefst 
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^EKM.nefs^ right ewfnefs and judgment in the tar tL 
yi^'^Let him rejoice, and be humbly confident in 
the fupreme and abfolute dominion of that 
God who wifely governs the world> diftin- 
guifhing fome by his fpecial favour, without 
doing wrong to any. To which purpbfe alfo 
may be applied (the cafe refer'd to, being of 
a parallel nature, and the reafoning founded 
on the fame principle ) what St. Paul fays 
concerning the extraordinary gifts of mini- 
ftration, wherewith fome were endowed for 
the fervice of the Chri/iian Church,—* Wb^ 
maketh thee to differ from another^ and what 
haft thou that thou didft not receive ; why then 
dojl thou glory I 

But the Divine government is not arbitrary 
in another fenfc j it is hot adminiftred by law- 
lefs force, like that of the tyrants in this world, 
but with the mofl: impartial equity, tempered 
with goodnefs, and direfted in its exercifc by 
the moft perfedl wifdom. -f- God hathfpoken 
cnce^. twice have I heard this, that power be^ 
longeth unto God. Aljh unto tbee^ O Lord^ 
belongeth mercy^for thou render eft to every man 
according to his work. Tho* he beftows his 
gifts freely as a fovereign, and makes what 
diftindions he pleafes among his creatures, in 
the capacities of their nature, and in refped: 
of outward advantages conferred on fome^ 

which 

* X Cor, vr. 7, f Pfal. Ixii. 11, x a. 
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which are deny*d to others; yet in the exer-SERM. 
cifc of his moral government, efpecially in the VIII. 
diftribution of final recompences, he will 
ftridly obferve the exad:cft meafures of equity. 
He will not contend with his creatures by bis 
great powers nor flhew his abfolute dominion 
ly crujhing under Ids feet the prijoners of the 
earthy who have no defence againft his might ; 
but will, without refpe<ft of perfons, render 
to all men according to their wark&« Which 
confideration, as it is terrible to the impeni- 
tent workers of iniquity, whom no power can 
icreen from his juft difpleafure, fo it is a ne-* 
ver-failing encouragement to good men, who9 
rejoicing in the teliimony of their confciences, 
that in Jimplicity and godly Jincerity they have 
bad their converfation in the worldy ajfure their 
hearts before him ; confident that his power 
will not be employed againft them, but for 
their falvation ; and therefore, becaufe he is 
God Almighty y they walk before him and are 
perfeSt. 
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SERMON IX. 

The true Notion of Divine Omni- 
{cience, of its Nature, Manner and 
Extent. 



Pialm oclvii. 5. 
Hi$ under (landing is infinite. 

S E R M. TT Have cbferved on another occafion, that 
IX. I the main controverfy between Atbeijls 
and believers in God, is concerning his 
intelligence. None of the infidels, whether 
ancient or modern, have in exprefs terms de- 
nied the being of God 3 but by that word 
they mean, not a particular defigning and 
perfeft Agent, the Maker of all things, (which 
is the true notion of the Deity,) but either 
blind unintelligent neceffity, to which they 
attribute the exiftence of the world and eve- 
ry thing it contains, as the caufe of all, or 
univerfal fubftances, comprehending the whole 
ynivcrfe and all beings in it. As therefore in 
oppofition to thefe abfurd notions, we have 

full 
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fiill convincing proof of the exiftence of one S e r mJ 
Supreme Being abfolutely perfedt, the Maker I^- 
and governor of the worlds by the fame 
clear evidence we know, that intelligence \% 
a primary and eilential attribute of his na- 
ture. And as this is what all his works 
teach us^ the inanimate, the fenfitive and the 
rational parts of the creation, join in pro-^ 
claiming the underftanding of their Maker j 
fo without acknowledging it, we can have 
no right conceptions of him at all. The ide^ 
of a being without knowledge^ even fuppo- 
ied eternal, immenfe and all-poWerfii], as 
that fignifies not a voluntary ad:ivity, but a ne« 
ceiTary caufe, is really an idea of nothing at all 
to the purpofes of religion, of nothing which 
can raife any admiration, honour and efleem^ 
and is indeed of no importance to us. The 
worflup of an ignorant Deity is the reproach 
of human nature $ as no tolerable apology 
could be made for the Reatbens^ who ferved 
idols that had eyes and Jaw nofy and ears bUt 
beard not ; fo none can be made for us, if we 
pay our religious homage to a being fuppofed 
void of underftanding, whatever other per-* 
fedlions we afcribe to him, which are really 
no perfedions at all in the deliberate efteem 
of the human mind. 

Vol. t 
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^ERM. I fhall not now attempt to prove the in^ 
|X. telligence of the Deity in general, for that has 
been already done by the arguments which 
prove his being : nor do I pretend to give a 
compleat idea of the Divine knowledge, 
which it is not to be imagined we can com- 
prehcnd> for that were to fuppofe that our 
Vinderflandings are like his, infinite: But 
my intention in this difcourfe is, to make fuch 
obfcrvations concerning the nature, the man- 
ner and extent of it, as may give us a juft and 
magnrficent, tho' imperfedt idea of that ado- 
rable perfedion, and tend to produce thofe 
pious difpofitions, and that dutiful refpe<3: 
which it claims from us. 

Firjiy It is certain that the knowledge of 
God extends to the whole compafs of cxift- 
ence. Since all things that have being are ei- 
ther God himfelf or his works, it is impofli- 
i)le that any thing fliould be unknown to him. 
He is the moft excellent of all objedts, and 
tjhe moft incomprehenfible by us ; but yet a 

refledion on what paffes in our own minds 

• ... . 

will lead us to this conclufion, that his per- 
fections which infinitely tranfcend our capa- 
city, are in the ncareft and moft immediate 
view of his own undcrftanding : For all the 
conceptions, and all the adions of intelligent 
beings, with the principles from which they 

J proceed. 
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proceed, are accompanied with confcioufnefs. S e r m, 
Of all the fubjeds to which we apply our IX. 
thoughts, our own faculties and the exercife 
of them are the moft clearly difccrnedy and 
the beft underftood by us. We know every 
idea that is prefentcd to our minds, every 
imagination, every defire and volition, every 
enjoyment ; the felf-confcious fpirit of a man 
knows every thing in him ; and fo we muft 
judge concerning all intelligent beings, even 
to the highcft and moft comprehenfive un- 
derftanding. Now if God thoroughly knows 
his own perfedions, if he knows his eternity 
better than we do our temporary duration, 
and his immenfity more perfectly than we do 
our limited condition of being ; if he knows 
his own perfcdt comprehenfion of things, but 
ias clearly as we do our fenfations, and his Al- 
mighty power, as clearly as we difcern the 
limited activity of our minds; — This is an ex- 
tent of knowledge which feems to follow ne* 
ceffarily from the fupppfition of his intelli- 
gence, as evident as his being, but muft ap- 
pear to us very great, the objeft being of all 
others the moft above our underftanding, and 
paft our finding out. Indeed God's know- 
ledge of himfelf, of the proper exercife and 
unlimited perfeftion of his own powers, may 
be faid in fome fcnfe to be the knowledge of 
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Se R M« all things; for the utmoft bounds of pofiibiUty 
JX. do not exceed Omnipotence, and the whole 
compafs of truth is within the reach of infinite 
underftanding* I have obferved elfewhere, * 
that the Effences of all things muft, before the 
formation of the univerfe, have been known 
to the eternal Mind, as every wife agent forms 
a defign in bis thoughts before he executes it« 
Can any thing be difficult to him who fees all 
things in the firft Caufe, the whole frame of 
nature and all its part^, with the intire feries 
of events from the fbuadation of the world, in 
his own counfels ; who fees them, I fay, with 
as great clearnefs, and with as great certainty^ 
as we do the perceptions and determinations 
of our own minds ? 

But it is diredly and immediately evident, 
that the whole of created exigence is perfect- 
ly known to God, becaufe it is all the work 
of his hands, and upheld by the word of his 
power. Every voluntary agent muft be fup- 
pofed to underfland his own produdlions ^ the 
ikill of the meaneft artificer reaches to the 
limits of his own art ; tho' he may be unac« 
quainted with the nature of the matedals he 
works upon, he knows the labour he beftows 
on them, and the compofitioos, figures, and 
other fenfible efFcds which depend upon his 
own operation. Since therefore God is thQ 

vdun- 
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Voluntary Maker of all things, difpofing theSfiRM- 
Mrhole franic of nature as it pleafed him, and ,_]^ 
continually governing it by his own imme- 
diate agency, nothing can be hid from him. 
If in all that variety of being, and all the ap- 
pearances which are in the univerfe, from the 
greateft. to the lead, from the utmoft circuit 
of heaven to the center of the earth, there is 
nothing which his hand has not formed, and 
his providence docs not diredl, every thing 
mull be thoroughly known 5 for wherever his 
pow^r works there his underflanding difcerns. 
This confideration leads us to form an id£a 
of the Divine knowledge as different froni, 
and infinitely more perfei^ than ours, even 
with rcfpedt to thofe obje<Sls which are, in 
fome , meafure, known to us. It is from a 
reflexion on our own underftandings we take 
our rife to the apprehending of that perfedion 
in the Deity j but we ought not to imagine 
that things appear to him in the fame manner 
they do to us. Nothing is more evident than 
that different perceptive powers have different 
views of the fame obje^. Our reafon in ma- 
ny cafes corre<ft$ the repeat of our fenfes, and 
fees things in quite another light ; much more 
is it to be thought that an infinitely perfed 
mind fees not its man fees ^ that things are 
known to hipi^ not in a remote and diflant 

T3 way, 
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Serm. way, by their external appearances and cf- 
IX. feds, as they are to us, but that his under* 
Aanding penetrates into their in mod natures> 
and difccrns clearly all their properties and 
powers. The little knowledge we have, was 
given us for particular purpofes, not for a 
thorough comprehenfion of things i nor are 
they, any of them, put abfolutely into our 
power, to govern and to ufe them every way, 
and for all the ends they are capable of ferv- 
ing, which would require a thorough under- 
ilanding of their nature, attributes, and powers 
of every kind. We difcern by our fenfes fome 
qualities of material objeds ; rather they are 
the occaiion of exciting certain ideas in us^ 
whereby the bountiful author of nature has 
made them ufeful to the prefcrvation, the con- 
▼cniency, and the enjoyment of life. Our rea- 
fon goes a little farther, difcovering by obfer- 
vation^ and by attending to the connexions 
and dependencies of things, other properties 
and relations, which may be applied to ufe- 
ful purpofes in life, and afford various enter- 
tainment to the mind j ftill however there 
_ remains a great deal unknown to us, indeed 
the human underflanding feems to be unequal 
to the comprehenfion of any thing. But the 
Maker and abfolute Governor of all things 
knows them perfeftly, not by external ap- 
pearances 
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pearances and efFe(Ss afcending to the difco-SERW. 
very of caufes, as we do; but as he formed ' I5f. 
the plan of the whole univerfe and the intire 
extent of being, m his own counfels, he fees 
cfFecfls in their caufes, having by the free de- 
termination of his own will, given therh 
whatever meafure of power and perfedioh 
they poflels. None of thofc effences can be 
hid from him, of which he had the perfeft 
idea in his own mind before the Being adkiaJ- 
!y exifted : He can be ignorant of no proper- 
ty, virtue, or efficiency, (nor any thing that 
caii be cffefted by it) which is derived wholly 
from himfelf ; all the powers of nature, with 
the remoteft confequcnces which depend upon 
them, mtiil be at once in his view ; and feeing 
he has all the creatures abfolutely under his 
dominion, difpofing of them at his pleafure, 
and actually does govern them by the imme- 
diate exercife of hts power, he xnuft have/not 
a partial knowledge like ours, of fbme parti^ 
cular ufes they ferve, but a thorough undcr^ 
ftanding of their utnioft capacity. 

Befides the wide difference which there is 
between the knowledge of God and thit of 
finite beings, particularly mankind, in the ex-* 
tent of them, both with refpeft to the num-^ 
ber of objeds, ancl the difcernment of their 
fiature, properties, relations and ufes ; the one 
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Be KM. is narrow and confined to a few things, the 
IX* other reaches to the whole circle of being ^ tbo 
one is fuperficial and inadequate, the other 
fees its objed: on all fides ; difcerns not fome 
only, but all its relations, and not the exienpr 
appearances and efFeds only, but its very ei^ 
fence and the fecret fprings of all its (^erai* 
tions. Befides this, I fay, there are other iai«n 
portant diiferences, relating to the manner of 
i:no wledge ; and to the apprehending of thofe 
differences we are alfo led, by obferving the 
cxercife and progrcfs of our own underftand- 
ings in various inftances. There are fome of 
^ur perceptions perfed: in their kind from the 
very beginning : Our original fimple ideas aro 
fubjedt to no alterations, capable of no im* 
provcnient; the ideas of colours and other fen* 
fible qualities remain invariably the fame; the 
Confcioufnefs we have of our own exiftence, 
our powers, perceptions and operations, t$ 
always clear and determinate; not only fo^ 
our knowledge of fome truths is diftind and 
complcat, from the firft moment of their be-r 
ing intelligibly propofed, without any diffi^ 
Culty or labour in reafoning, and this know^ 
ledge is called intuitive. Cut there are other 
things in the knowledge of which we make 
proficiency, and proceed to the difcemment 
of them by degrees. We can varioufly com* 
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pound and aflbciate our ideas; we obierveSBR]^ 
their connexions and dilSsrences, their «gree^ IX. 
ment and difagreement 3 and from one trudi 
clearly perceiv'd, we go on to the difcovery 
of another, which> according to the meafure 
of evidence that appears in the connexion, is 
judg'd certain or probable. Sach is the nzt^ 
rownefs of the human mind as not to be ablo^ 
to perceive a&ually at once, all things which 
it has known $ and this defed is in ibme mear 
lure fupplied by memory, or the revival of 
ideas which were in it before. This progreft 
of our underftandingF^ arifing from their limit* 
ed capacity, evidently (hews their imperfect 
tion, and muft be attended with difficulty^ 
confufion, and uncertainty in fome part of our 
knowledge, which probably in fome degree 
all finite beings are fabjed to. But the fu-^ 
preme Mind is perfeS in kmwkdge ; all things 
are clearly perceiv'd by it^ and all their con? 
nexions, differences and rektionsf, without any 
confufion, obicurity or uncertainty. The va*» 
riety and multiplicity of the objecls cau& no 
perplexity in his underftanding, which is krgv 
enough to contain them all^ without being 
embarrafs'd or forgetting any thing. T^'bere i$ 
no creature that is not manifeft in the fight 4>f 
Gody but all tlnngs are naked unto his eyes and 

6^ned, even to their inmoft eilcnces ; and 
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Serm. without the labour of inveiligating truth by 
JX. rcafoning, he difcerns, by a fimplc and direft 
intuition, the whole feries of caufes and ef- 
fed:«. Thus we ought to conceive of the Di- 
vine knowledge, as altogether free from the 
imperfedions and infirmities which cleave to 
ours J and tho* the intelleSual powers which. 
God has given to fopie creatures, as they are a 
convincing proof of his own intelligence, and 
may be juftly call'd the moft excellent of his 
works, making honourable didindtions among 
the creatures, in the degree wherein they are 
pofiefs*d, (for knowledge is neceflarily efteem'd 
by every rational being ;) yet are they all, even 
the higheft of them, but faint images of that 
original pcrfeft underftanding, from whence 
they are derived, which 'therefore juftly chal- 
lenges our higheft admiration and efteem. 
Human acquirements in knowledge, (hort and 
defc<aive as they are, procure refpedl; the 
men, who by diligent ftudy, have improved 
their minds in ufeful learning, are on that ac- 
count in reputation : We think of the angels 
with greater veneration, as a far higher order 
of beings, and their fuperior excellence con- 
fifts in, at leaft one principal branch of it is, 
a more extenfive knowledge. But even this 
is only a faint ray derived from the Father of 
lights^ the pure eternal Fountain, who.com- 
^ municatcs 
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' municates light in various meafures to the in- S e r m. 
tcUcdlual world, whereby it is animated, di- I^* 
redled and £tted to proclaim his praife, yet 
fufiers no diminution of his infinite under- 

.ftanding, as the fun illuminates, beautifies, 
and refrcflies all things within its fyftcm, 
without any abatement of its fplendor. To 
that pureft intelligence, that moft perfeft 
Wifdom, which has taught us more than the 
beajis of the fields and to whofe infpiration wc 
owe our underftanding^ which is the very ca- 
pacity of all our enjoyments; to that bleflcd, 
underived fpring of knowledge, let our minds 
always give the highefi: honour ^ and pay the 
moft dutiful refpe<ft, adore him who com- 
manded the light to Jhine out of darknefs^ and 
hath put wifdom into the hearty the image of 
his own perfeftion. 

The zd obfervation concerning the Divine 
knowledge is, that it, reaches to all the ac* 
tions of free moral agents. This is a point 
of the greateft importance to us, and ihoulii 
alfed our minds in the moft fenfible manner, 
becaufe we have to do mth Gody as our Law* 
giver and our Judge. He has, by various mo* 
thods, made their duty known to miankind.; 

' fome notices of his will are given to all men^ 
the work of his law is written in their hearts^ 

and he hsi$ Jhewed them that which is good, 

by 



joo T%e true Notitm cfDmne Omnifcience^ 
S £ R M. by the light of nature : Some of them he has 
IX* favoured with a clear and exprcfs revelation, 
and will call them to account for their obe- 
dience to th6 law they were under. Now 
for this important part of his adminiftration, 
as the fupreme Ruler of the world, he is per- 
fe&ly qualified by his exa£t knowledge of 
men, of all their ways and all their workt, 
even to the moft fccrct of them. His know- 
ledge of other things may excite our admira- 
tion ; but this more immediately concerns us, 
and calls for our attention, becaufe the great- 
eft confequencts depend upon it : Our happi- 
nefs in the enjoyment of his favour, if he fees 
that our works are perfeSl^ and that we have 
walked before him in integrity and with up* 
right hearts^ or the lafting miferable efFe<9t« 
of his difapprobation, if he knows that we 
have been workers of iniquity. 

As no confideration can be more awful 
than that of the Omnifcience of God, ex- 
tending to all our works, and every circum- 
ftance which may heighten their moral good- 
nefs or malignity; fo it is particularly to be 
remembered, that his eye penetrates into the 
iecret ifuings of aftion, hefearcbes the hearts, 
find tries the reins of the children of men. And 
this is abfolutely neCefTary in order to a per- 
foBt judgment of our moral behaviour. For 

virtue 
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virtue and vice^ religion and irreligion do notSE rm. 
confift merely, or principally, in outward IX. 
ads, but in the intentions and difpoiitions oj 
the mind, of which every man's confcience 
is a witnefs, for it approves or reproaches 
him, not according to the external appear- 
ance of his wwks, but according to the in* 
ward afiedtions and purpofes of his heart 
Human judicature cannot proceed fo far; 
works, as they appear in the view of men» 
and the fenfible efFeds of them, come only 
under its cognifance. Indeed intention is 
fuppos'd, without which an adion cannot be 
faid to be rational, or properly human ; but 
it is not known with certainty, and if it were, 
it is but a very imperfed judgment which 
could be made by it, concerning the mora- 
lity of works. For all that civil judicature 
fuppofes, is, that a man is the voluntary caufe 
of his own adions, or that he defigns to do 
what he does, it does not pretend to judge of 
his remoter views, of the prevalent afFedions 
of the heart, and the motives which influenced 
it, and of the regard had to the approbation 
of God and of confcience ; all which are 
points of the greateft moment, in order to a 
precife determination of right and wrong in 
the moral fenfe. But God fees, not as man 
fees J he looks not to the outward appearance^ 

but 
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Serm. but the heart, difcerning all its moft fecret 
^^* imaginations and contrivances. And indeed 
without this, he could not be the righteous 
Judge of the world, rendering to all tntn fi- 
nally according to their works. 

The direct proof of this point is the fame 
that has been already infifted on, for the per- 
feftion and univerfal extent of God*s know- 
ledge in general ; namely, his being the in- 
telligent Caufe and Difpofer of all thingJ?, 
which (hews that the aftive powers of the ra* 
tional creatures are as well known to. him, 
with their iitmoft exertions, as the paffive 
powers of matter and all its modifications. 
Thefe kinds of beings are cflentially dififerenti 
and fo are their powers ; but they are equally 
the work of God^ hands, and therefore muft 
be equally known to him. The free agency of 
fome, wholly derived from, and depending on 
himfelf, does not place them out of his view ; 
and fince he is the defigning Author of that 
faculty, and form'd it for certain ends, he 
muft undei;ftand all its. exercifes, whereby it 
is fitted to anfwer thofe ends. And as the 
natural government of the Deity, from whicK 
the frecft created agents are not exempted; 
proves his perfed knowledge of all his crea- 
tures, and all their works, fo of his moral 
government over mankind, which requires a 

perfe<ft 
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perfedt knowledge of their moral aftions, wcSerm. 
have a natural intimation in our own prcfa- ^^* 
ging thoughts. Thofe to whom God has not 
given any pofitive revealed law, yet have a 
rule of life written in their hearts, to which 
their confciences bear witnefs -, and their own 
accufing and excufing thoughts^ as they are at- 
tended with the greateft pleafure and pain 
which the mind is capable of, and which are 
the prefent fandion of the law of nature s fo 
they are premonitions of farther rewards and 
puniihments, to be diAributed by the fupreme 
Judge. But to this purpofe they derive all 
their force from a fecret impreffion, which 
fecms to be indelibly engraven on every hu- 
man heart, that God is the infpeftor of all our 
actions, and all our thoughts. With a view 
to a trial by men, we fhould have no farther 
iplicitude than about the evidence of overt 
adts, becaufe that is the rule according to 
which they mufl: proceed ; but iince the te« 
flimony of confcience is the meafure of our 
cxpedations from God, this neceffarily fup- 
pofes a perfuafion that he is greater than our 
hearts^ and knows all things. The argument 
will be greatly ftrengthencd by the confidcra- 
tion of God's moral perfections, his reftitude, 
his goodnefs and juflice, which cannot be 
fully exercifed towards rational beings, with- 

2 out 
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S E R M. out an infallible and compleat knowledge ot 
IX. their works. At prcfcnt I.only fuppofe his 
moral government, which cannot reafonably 
be doubted, fince it is evident he has given us 
a moral nature, and a clear intimation that not 
only it is fit he fhould, but that he adually 
will call us to an account. .Acoordmgly, it 
has been flill the common belief of all men^ 
who had any juft fcntiments concerning the 
Deity, that he is perfedly acquainted with the 
conduct of all moral agents, and will at fome 
time or other, render them recompences ac** 
cording to their wc^rks. 

If the foundation upon which we believe 
this particular branch of the Divine Omni- 
fcience. be juft, namely, the evidences of a 
moral conftitution and government of reafon^ 
able creatures, and the natural undeceiving 
impreflions on the minds of men, of their 
being accountable for all their adions to GoJ 
as their Judge, the confequcnce muft be al- 
lowed, that his knowledge of our hearts, and 
of all that enters into the morality of our 
works, h very pcrfc(fk. For the charadter of 
a moral governor requires, not only that the 
condition of men ihould be determined ac- 
cording to the moral quality of their tempers 
and adtions in general, -/i&^i/ it Jhould be well 
with the righteous, and ill nvitb the nvicked^ 
z but 



hot alfb that the Sentences pafs^d upon thiSmSEkM: 
flieuid hat a proporrron to the mcafarc df 1^ 

their goodncfs attcf finfiirnefs ifl 4 ilafe of ttM, 
which (hews how eXaft tht kftowledge oi" 
their Judge muft be. 

Altho'all £Qea come Undet the d(^bdm7na- 
tion of good and bad, and accordingly the 
ftate to which they (halt be adjudged, is call'^d 
a (late of happhiefs or mifcry in general ; ytt 
both thefe adibit qf a great variety. As good 
men are not all alike ^obd^ and ViCioas' mtiji 
are not all alike vicious^ fo neitheif will theit 
enjoyments and (iiilerings by the judgi;nent of 
God be equal. * ^ey who baroelmn hcuriti^ 
Jutfy JhaV reap bountiful^ ^ and they whifbd^i 
Jownfpartngly^ Jhaltreap alfo fpdringly : That 
is, men (half enjoy felicity in exad propor- 
tion to the degree of their virtut>us ade£tioh$ 
and virtuous labour.. On the other hand, foolc' 
evilfervantsjhaltbe beaten wfhfew^ dndfom^ 
Hvith many Jiripes i their puni(hment (halt be' 
inflided in proportion to the obligations they 
have viohted, which depend on their varioUii 
circumftahces, capacities:^ and opportunities of 
dbii^ good. Now to adju(t all this exa^ty, 
and appoint to every man fuch a degree dt 
happine(s or of puniQnnent, as is (lri<^y pro- 
portionable to the meafure of good or evil in 
his diipoiitiofls and his works, which a pe^- 

you I. U fca 




4o6 ^ true Notion of Divine Omnifctencet 
S E R M, fcft moral government requires; — ^To do \!j^i\ 
I fay, none but an infinite under Aanding is 
fbffictent, a clear and certain knowledge of 
the hearts of m^n^ of the aiFedions which 
are prevalent in them^ of their motives of 
adlion, and, of .^U the ctrcum^ances which 
iponcur to the perfeftion of rtheir good works^ 
or which cither aggravate of extenuate their 
evil ones.. 

This extent of the Divine knowledge mufl 
appear to uS wonderful. We fin J ourfelves 
fecure within the ihclofdre of our own breaits. 
from the infpei^iQij o( every. hpinan eye ; and 
we are fenfible that none .of us c^h diicern tht 
thoughts and defigns of other men, ferther 
than as they difcoverthemfelves by outward 
figns. But howfhall we form an idea of an 
underftanding which reaches to the mofl: hid* 
den recejQes of all mens minds, and infallibly 
difcerns the fecret thoughts and intents of 
their hearts? Yet this evidently appears to be 
the prerogative of the fupf erne Being, who 
without it could not be the, proper Judge of 
moral adions, a&'we &re convinced he is,' and 
cannot remove the iihprefiiori of it out of our 
minds. Arid indeed the confideration of his 
Omniprelence, naturally leads' lis to ackxiow* 
ledge it : For 'as our own niirids perpeive and 
operate in all parts of the little iyftems which 

■ they 
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they Animate/ fo Ac nibftpey^^ Miftcl being S e r m. 
every where, , not in a parwal derived nianner,. IX. 
but ih tlie fulnefe of its^^lve-ifitclligcnce, 
muft difcern every thing. 'Thus the PJalmifi 
t:elcbrates Ifte glory of tfe6 Divine 0miii!tience 
in this amazing inftancc^-of ft, * O Ldrdtbou 
baftfenrched me andkn&wn m^^^^du kmwejl my 
down:fitting^ und mirie upr^ng\^tb6u under fl and- 
eft mH fhiiigks afar off. W4ykUf floaUIgof^^ 
tky Spirit y or whiiberjhali tjleefromthyfre- 
fenced *' Na change of pFace can* hide me 
•^ from thy All-feeing eye,'for in ail parts of 
** the ufliverfe, I flioirid* be -alike under thy 
** infpe<5lion, and furVounded with thy power-* 
^ ful prefence.'* T-hou baft poffeffed my reinsy 
tbou baft covered me in my mothers ' womb. 
*^ As all the powers of my nature were de- 
*' rived from thcc; as to thy forming hand 
** they owe the beginning of their cxiftcnce, 
** and the vaiaouS'ftfeps of their progrefs to 
•* perfedlion, and afe ?ftill upheld by thy 
^ mighty pj6vidence ; fo they are continually 
•* in thy vieWjj and every exertion of them 
** is perfedfy^ known to thee/* Since ia 
God we livfe' and move and have pur ' being ; 
fince all ttur animal and rational powers ne-< 
ceffarily depend upon him, and by his con- 
tinued ii!iifluence the fraihe of nature is pre- 
ferved, no vital adl, n©t even the leaft or 

U a nio« 
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SERM.mo^ &cret movemfot in 9itr mic^^ «t one 
IX. bodies, caa be lu4 i^>^ bi^ fye, 

Sefix? we proceed any iiuther in our 'm- 
qiuiy concfrnuig the Oiqni&iefu^ of Gq^, k 
may not be amtf^ to q|a)£c iome pfa^kical re> 
fieAionsoowhat \ha$ l^sfin.alrcMy Qb&^^4> 
There ispo con^^efatk^ iROf« qiS^^ng t9 
jerious at^entiTe tm^ c«r wh}p)i lQ0re db- 
redly t«nd» to igsqdma ^^miiy i|t om wk<^ 
behaviour^ .than thi^r of GodVkno^^ OW 
hearta. There i» sa^^lAf a d^ofitbo i(| 
the Qvindf of ipen t^^ a^pr<7V4 th^fftf^^vM to 

thofe tntelUgent b^iqg|i( who V® witB«fie9 of 
their Conduct Tha» 9, d^re of pte(^ng on« 
another has a great Ihare ifi IbrmtRgi our out* 
vard de|>oitment» fa far as i( i« (^n to hu* 
pan obfervation' Gma^t^e Pivine appro** 
Vatioo is io&ittdy more hnpfNtaAti fo the 
deiire of obtaining it has a vaiUy amp esiteo** 
£ve influence, reaql^iitg o^t on^ to tbe tat* 
temal behaviour* hut to the inwacd di^oii'* 
tions and the intent^ of the bew> t. How ri-» 
diculous does hypocrify ^pfear to a man-who^ 
eonfiders tliat aU things a^ naked M|iqli»^enied 
umto the eyes of hkn with whoQi W« hf^vf tq 
do ? That no outward folemnHiesi na io^wk 
of devotion, or i^pearitQcea of ^mk c«ii im* 
pofe on his perfe^ underfla^ding ^ ,T^ 1» 
iees through the moft fubt)^ dil^wfcs^^dpt^** 

fible 
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fiUe pKtefices which tti infincere heart c«iS£RM. 
{mt OH) and that tb^ ar* » odkiiis to hkn a$ J^* 
open bare^^d wkkedn^? 

Let us tberdbw always remember the tic-- 
cdkfit idflsni&ioiis of <%if Saviour * eon-^ 
caning ai&s of ^v<^ioti and d^rkyi which 
ttay allb be apfdkd Ifd other duties, namely, 
that if we would hope for iK)oe|^nce wkh 
God jln 6ur prayers and out altne^ k is abfo«* 
lately neceflary to avoid outward pomp and 
oftddtaCion. A prevailing defire of human 
applauie, or as he expre£es ii, making it otfr 
chief end /^ be pen ^fmen, wiil undoubtedly 
deftroy the fincerity of religious works, fo 
called, and cut off our daim to the Divine 
approbation. But if we perform our obedience 
only as unto our heavenly Father, with an 
affc^onate ienfe upon oar minds of hrs At!- 
feeing eye obfcrvfaig us m fecret, and with 
an upright intention to pleafe him, he wilt 
accept of our fervfce and reward us openly. 
Thus rdrgidn featcd in the mind, and ex- 
prcffing kfclf by art uniform courfe of good 
adions, appears to be moft reafonable and 
worthy of men, for it purfues the important 
delign 6f obtaining God's fiivour, by the pro- 
pereft means. But on the other hand, if it 
bp certain that God knows the fecrets of all 
hearts, and will judge them, hypocrify is 

U 3 extreme 
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S E R M. extreme folly, as wfeU la^ wickedncfs. For, whkt 
IX- .^ gopd puf pofe can «n, infinccrc profcffion of 
piety ferve, fincc we cannot hope to deceive 
him ; or u^hat rational account will a man be 
able to give; of it to his own mind ? Unlcfi 
we will fuppofe the hypocrite perfuaded that 
God does nctkn&w^ and; that there is in the 
moft high no, knowledge of man's anions, which 
probably is the cafe; of very few, the wor- 
&]p which he perforips wjth the greateft fo* 
Icmnity, and appearance of devotion, muft 
appear to his refledling thoughts, the moil: 
trifling and iniignificant part of his ; conduft. 
It feems yet more abi^d than the loud cries 
and extravagant rites of the pricfts of Baa/, 
in that ridiculous [light wherein the prophet 
Elijah elegantly fets them * i for it is not lefs 
unreafonable to awake a ileeping God by cla- 
mour, or call hia> off from other bufinefs 
which he is fuppofed to be attending, than to 
addrefs fervices to one whom we believe to bq 
awake and attentive, yet without any defiga 
(o obtaip his approbation ? 

And not only (hould thi$ coniideration of 
the Divine Omnifcience engage men to iince- 
rity in their worfliip, but to univcrfal purity 
of heart, and integrity in their whole conver-p 
fation. For as all the parts pf our moral con^ 
^ud are equally under the diredipn of his 
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law, which requires us to do juftly, and toSERf** 
love mercy, as well as to walk humbly with I5f, 
God 5 and every work fhall be brought into 
judgment before him, with every fecret thing, 
whether it be good or evil 5 fo his eye is con- 
tinually upon us in all the affairs of life, and 
in every other deliberation and defign, as well 
as our immediate addreiles to himfelf. In 
vain the ♦ eye of the adulterer nioaitethfor the 
twilight^ faying^ ' no eye jhallfeeme^ and dif^ 
guifetb bis face I and the murtherer rifetb *witb 
the ligbt to kill the poor and needy y litrking as 
a tbief in the nigbt^ till he find aa opportu- 
nity to execute his villainous piirpofes. For tho* 
fuch wicked men may be able to -hide their 
defigns from the vitw of %he world, and there- 
by efcape with impunity in it, yet God is wit^ 
hefs to their moft fecret devices, even to the 
mifchief which they have meditated in their 
hearts, altho* thdr hands. have never executed 
it, and he will drover it hereafter to their 
utter confufion. 

2dlyy Since it is God's prerogative to know 
the hearts of men and judge them, we (hould 
not prcfume to invade it by rafli cenfiires. 
Some works of men, both good and bad, are 
manifeft, fo that we cannot avoid pafling a 
jadgment upon them, tho' flillit is an imper-* 
fed one, for we cannot enter ittto the f<cret " 

U 4 fprings 
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^^ ^re.^Uf^tiw hii frpm our towledgfi, ^i 
foocvfiing Dhow iKp fiv^t oQt to *judgfber 
firf the tinvt mtil the lArd c«mty woUmU 
bring to J^gM the bid4^ tbivgt ff dankriffs^ 
fnd make man^fi the (Quvjfeh gf the itart^ 
fud thn^fistU emry m/m luxe prdfi ^ God, 

Ixh tbereloq; with ^ent r«sUoQ Jthat the a^ 
;ftksinfi,ft.iP40iiob «n thIsneceSary caoitioDi 
Ito Qhfiftiam, ^«t tkiey 6q do^ judge one mr 
|)(her i iKupli i^ wt Wy becoming the 4de- 
i^APff Uliey p^ 10 thf ia|K»iQr Js»owle(4ge of 

l^<||^(aWii jpf 4ppmi9g Uf«ire h|» tubunal, -but 
i» «h& oslgr i»wndR^i^ iiponirhich 4)«ritjr ad4 
fieaee oa &b^ nippog tibcm. It is 4bQ yio«> 
ktioA of Ji»$ xoU, ^4 Ckri/H^iUi «49«oturiag 
to prcmoiiflQ» lae^qsif 9( i>fH)9t ^«ur hr^tl^ieOi 

lod ctftin^ them out et Mr l9lk>w^ «« 
infincere m their religi^s profi^oR, b$«aiV((^ 
iif 'diffepent Ibottmoits and jpmdtoes h' OM^ra 
cofdetfecHiy Jiot<£eotial s^o^'tt^ this, I %, w|ii«b 
has 'brought £b great rsptoHh on Ckt!i0fani% 
ftnd occafiQn'jd ^fih fierce and i<$^Mo»i$ .(Km> 
•CQlioos among the fdl(»Kers of Jf/Mf Gb^» 
On the cftbcr hand, we <N]gbt not to be iiBtt* 
inodcrstely atffe^d vtith the ynqitft conivret 

• I Cob. itr, ^, 
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which frail mortak may ignprantly pais .upon S s ri«. 
us. Eycry maD» 'tis .true, defires to ftaod &ir IX» 
in the efteem of the world, and ^ood men 
yalue reputation, even with the weak, as tb^t 
i;irherd>y they are render'<l die more oapab)* 
of toeing ajfelul to tbemj but ^1 there i$ a 
fuffident confolatioQ tp the fincere agaiaft un^ 
]\xSt r^oacbes, in thp teiiiraony of their ow£i 
(iQX^ciences^ and the imparjtial unerring ju4g*' 
inent of him who fearchos the heart. If tbf 
praife pf wife and virtuous men be a fupport 
agaiail th^ undeiorved calumnies of the igncH 
rant wi the wicked> much more may }»f^ 
t^oY ^ .uodifturb'd traoquHiity in his own 
breail, i»rho having the ai^c^atiou of hii 
own mind> can fecurely appeal to ^ JsifaUa^ 
ble witnefS} and leave his a<^0Qs to be trle4 
by the righteous Judge of the world, ^ to 
\{\iXi it is a wry finail tkitfg /d ^ J¥(^^d ff 
WV j^gwnt^ fieiifgbeikatju4g^tbyi^\fi§. 

1^ XrW *. Ihfi -latft ht^mh pf the Divim 
prfe^t j«iOiwlQdge> tp u$ mm^^hffiSiih^ 
which fl»tt be «he fiiib^ pf th« 

3</ Obfervajtion, is prfifoicnce or fo«:ekBOW* 

ledgfl of fujiwe eveojs. That things tocpoi«» 

9s wftll a? the p^il ^n4 j>F^nt| are known t» 
the ikft ii^yticlligent^fkufe, is evidejpt ; for thev 
being 4epeods qu his will, af)d all thek 
powers ari? dorived f(onpi Iwru t{e«yailthe(e» 
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Se r m. fore forefee the utmoft which thofc powers 
can produce, and cannot be ignorant of what 
he intends himfelf to do. Every free agent 
is confcious of his own intentions^ which, if 
there be not a defedl of power, may infallibly 
afcertain the event ; but the everldfting God 
faint etb not, nor is weary ; he is as able to ac- 
complifh his deligns at the remoteft diflance 
of time, as when they were firft formed, and 
therefore known to the Lord are all bis works 
from the beginning. As to the efFeSs of ne- 
ceflary caufcs, we can eafily conceive that he 
forefees them, for they arCj properly ipeaking, 
his own works. As he is the firft mover in the 
material world, who by his wifdom originally 
clifpos*d its various parts, and by his adlive 
power gave them all their force, he fore- 
knows all the revolutions which can ever 
happen in it, and all the productions which 
can arife from it, for he is really the caufe of 
them, and they are to be attributed to his 
continued operation. But that the free moral 
aftions of intelligent beings, of which them- 
felves are the fole complete caufes, depending 
wholly on the determination of their wills, 
and intirely iniputed to them as their own ; 
that thefei fhoul'd be forefeen by any under- 
ftandin^, muft appear to us very wonderful, 
bccaufe it is fo far above the reach of human 

knowledge^ 
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knowledge, and becaufe there appears in it to S e r m. 
us, no particular ground of certainty, or man- , IX. 
ner of attaining it, confiflent with the free- 
dom of the agents, whofe future adlions are 
fuppos'd to be known. But yet that it really 
is fo, that not only God knows the prefent 
thoughts and intents of all mens hearts, but 
what they will do and incline to do, in all 
circumftances wherein they ever lliall be, has 
been believed by the generality of mankind, 
who have thought ferioufly on this fubjed, to 
be included in the Divine Omnifcience. It 
ieems to be unworthy of his infinite perfec- 
tion to place fuch a riiultitude of things, fomc 
of them very important, and on which great 
confequences depend, out of the reach of his 
forefight. And as from the Omniprefence of 
God, and the abfolute dependance of all ra- 
tional creatures upon him, fo that their powers 
of liberty and choice, as well a3 others, arc 
derived from him, and fupported wholly by 
his providence, we juftly infer that thofc 
powers cannot exert themfelves in any manner 
without his prefent knowledge, which is as 
incomprehensible to us as Prefcience itfelf ; it 
feems reafonable tp conclude, that fince thefc 
foundations of his kpbwledge are immutable, 
and alike clearly imderftood by him from 
f tf rnity, tcing really nothing elfe but his own 

pcrfcdions 
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S £R M« pecfedions m^ oper^tion$^ the objedl muil b^ 
^^ ^ equally io bis view at all twnei, and tla|^ h^ 
muft diicerja at once all tbe i^reaturest and th)^ 
intjre ferks qi their anions, during the whole 
of their f xiftepce. N ay, the argument taken 
from God'$ being the kjtcUigent Caufc amj - 
fuprepse Ruler of all things^ to prove that be 
J&nows the whole of aftudl exigence, and 
whatev^er is dpne within |t$ compafs^ in which 
all the operations of ratbnal beings are inclu* 
ded ; thi^ argument concludes as ftrongly for 
the fame extent of his ^b^ojiute eternal Pre-^ 
fcience. For if the intirc frame of nature now 
9&ttally in being, and the ^intire fcheme of 
providence, which be is now carrying on^ 
comprehending the whole feries of events ; if 
thefe be the works of defign, they muft hav€ 
been known before they began to be ; and it 
1$ abfurd^ that powers wholly derived from, 
Add abfojutely depending op a wife Author, 
for ends which be intended, fliould liot be 
forefeen by him, with all their exercifes and 
all their poilible prQdu<3'ipiis. I (hall not in* 
iift on it as a proof of this dodrine, that there 
bavc been projpheeies fulfill'd of future c- 
vent?, which depended on the choice of free 
ag/ents; not only believed by the weak and 
fupcrftitious vulgar, but by men of the bcff 
und^rffandipg, upon clear fciftorical evidence j 

fuck 



iiich as die ^mous f«edifflofi of Tfitiah con-SfeRM; 
cerAiog tbe ^eat rcrrdlutioii in the Eaftern IX* 
mcmmchjj which was iniriftaftid from Babyltnt 
to Per/uh and paFdcUlarly concur lling Gyrui^ 
whom the prdpbet eixprrfsly na^tnfes long t>e«- 
&pehQ wasborHy defcribitig hi«< fiieiiitirtible 
a<fts» and the fsLVOM granttd t:^ him v^ thie 
Jews ; noir the y^ more iikdrbus example 
of oiir Saviour's deaths fbret4)ld as fix^d in the 
deter minaie C9imfel and fdr^lmfUfl^ge ffGwi^ 
tbo' ^ mckid baudf be iMs ^rueiJkiandJU^^ 
Altho* QQ realba can be aiSgded W^hy^ if ^ 
Divine Preference e^teudd t^ fhdfe c^fes^ 
wherein men have a^di their p^l as fMely 
as in any other, the fitme Pt^fbience may not 
be fuppofed equally to extiii^d to aH par&llet 
cafes^ that is, to all the voloi^tdry s£tion& of 
men, and all tbct events whidii are a^eoni-' 
pli(hed by them. Bu^ not to infift at preietit 
m arguments taken from revelation^ hoWevee 
convincing they ^ay appear to be, it would 
feem that if we only acknowledge the tmi- 
vetfal dominion of the fupreme Being over 
the world, and his moral government ovef 
his rational cFeat(tfe&> the freeft adkyns of 
ftett^ and all other moral agents, are Jft^e* 
ften t^ bins otherwife there muft be an un« 
cettainty in the meaftires' of his own admini- 
ftratioB. As the diftributton of rewards and 

puniChmenta 
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SERM.punt(hmeQts is a very eminent part of his go« 
IX. vcrnment, in which the honour of his Ma«- 
' jefty, and his moral pcrfcdions, is nearly con*- 
cerned, and which is attended with the mc^ 
remarkable changes in the ftate of the world, 
it muft be unforeknown to.himfelf in parti^ 
cular^ with all the* confequeiices of it, if the 
behaviour of rational creatures, to which it 
bears an exadt proportion, is unforeknown; 
But this is a fiippofition which we can hardly 
think confiftent with the glory of his abfolute 
fupremacy, the perfe&ion of his wiidom, and 
the immutability of his counfels. 

But the great difficulty, which I hinted bc-^ 
forCj is concerning the confiftcncy of this in- 
fallible Divine Prefciencej with the liberty of 
human actions. If God knows all future 
events certainly, and it is impoffible any things 
particularly any adlion, ihould not come ta 
pafs which he forefees, and in the manner in 
which he forefees it, how then are thefe ac-. 
tions free? The anfwer is, that fpreknow- 
ledge has no influence at all upon the nature^ 
of things, to make the leafl alteration in them;- 
The events which are neceflary arc foreknowln. 
a$ neceflary, and thofe which are contingent 
and voluntary, are foreknown, no otherwife; 
than as contingent and voluntary. As our 
Hnowledge of things prefent, be it ever fo cer- 
tain. 
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tain, does not afFed their condition or, man-SERM, 
ncr of beings the mechanical motions of bo- l^C. 
dies are alike neceflary, and the moral adions^"^''^^ 
of men are alike free, whether we know them 
or not ; and our foreknowledge of thefe dif- ' 
/^rent Ibrts of. events, fuppofing we had it, 
could affedl them no more than our know- 
ledge of them when prelents fo neither has 
the fimple Divine Prefcience any kind of 
caufality in the produftion^ or does at all af^ 
fe6t the nature and kind of events which are 
jthe objeds of it. The forefight men have of 
their future adions in certain circumilances, 
does not in the leafl: degree lefTen their liberty^ 
nor does God's foreknowledge of his own ac- 
tions make him the lefs free ; no more is there 
any reafon to imagine that his Prefcience of 
what other ^ents will do, impairs their free- 
dom. We are confcious to ourfelves of all 

1 • * r ■ ^ 

the liberty in adion, which we can think ef- 
fcntially requifite to the purpofes of morality ; 
we know that we are under no conftraint in 
doing good or evil, but tha^ our choice and re- 
fufal of the one or the other, proceeds from our 
own afFedions and the inward determination 

r i 

of our Q^yn minds, and this is the foundation 
pf tlje inward felf-condemnings and felf-ap- 
probations which we feel; and as the know- 
ledge whic'h God has of our actions, whether 

prefent 
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S E R M. prfefcnt or future, is what wc ate' not confcioUS 
IX. of, nor find any influence of it Upon our (clf- 
detef mining and adtivcf powers j fo it docs not 
really change their nature or qualify, ihaking 
them more or Icfs free. 
- As to the manner df God*8 fbreknowihg 
certainly contingent future evenfs, that fe, 
which have no neccdary caufe, nor are r6 be 
accomplifhed by his own power, and the <fe-^ 
teifmination of his will, but produced by other 
free agents j this feems to be incomprehen(i« 
bid by the human tiftderftanding. That an^ 
tnind ihould fcrefe^ with certainty a diftant 
erent, which does not neceffirily proceed from 
the nature of things, ndt is fixed by the par-* 
pofe of a voluntary agent, is wonderful t6 us 
and fitr furpafles out cdnception. For as ouf 
knowledge of fnftrrky can only reff oh one «f 
other of thefe fdundatfons, we can form no 
diftin<ft notion of any foreknowledge wifhcJut 
them, it k probafyfy chdir appreheiidirig tfic 
IMvine Prefdcncc after the fame mariner, aiid 
limiting it to the &me gfotrnds, Whielf has 
occafion'd fo much perplexhy in tlie thirids of 
men, and involved their fpeculations upon thJsr 
fobjeaf in fo much confiifion. Some imagin- 
ing that contingent events couM not oihetwifr 
be fo afceitain'd, as to be Infallibly known,, 
have fuppos'd peremptory eternal decrees con- 
cerning 
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Cferning all of thpm, even the frecft adions of S e R M, 
men 3 and not only fo, but a previous Divme IX. 
influence on the adlivc powers of rational 
creatures, exciting them to adion: But o- 
thers judging this to be utterly inconfiftcnt 
with human liberty, and, with refpeft to evil 
aftions, intonfiftent with the purity arid good- 
nefs of the Divine! nature, yet ftill adhering 
to the fame limited foundation of foreknow- 
ledge, have denied the dodtrine of Prefcience 
altogether, or doubted concerning it. I believe 
the beft way for us to get rid of thefe difficul- 
ties, is wholly t6 negle€t the hypothcfes^ 
which have been invented to accoulit for the 
manner of the Divine Prefcience, acknow- 
ledging that it is to us inexplicable, and yet 
concluding that this is no fufficient objedion 
agaitift a dodtrine, otherwife well confirmedr 
The futurity of cdntingent events is real, tho* 
we cannot tell the caufe of it> or upon what 
grounds it is to be known. A free adiion 
now done, was yefterday, or in any preceding 
point of duration, as truly future, as it has to 
day aftually come to pafs 5 therefore it is not 
impoflible, (for our minds can difcern rio con- 
tradidlion in it) that an infinite underflanding 
Ihduld foreknow fuch events, tho' that know- 
ledge is too high for us, or perhaps any finite 
mind", we cannot attain to it. And here we 
Vo L. 1. X may 
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SERM.may fafely reft, as we find ourfelves obliged 
IX. to do in our inquiries concerning the other 
perfections of God, which are evidently prov'd 
to belong to his nature, and therefore be- 
lieved, tho' to us incomprehenfible. We ac- 
knowledge his Omniprefence, Eternity, Self- 
exiflence and Omnipotence; yet the nature 
of thefe attributes, and th6 manner of their 
being, particularly the exercife of the laft- 
mentioned, bis power in creating things out 
of nothing, as much exceeds our compre- 
henfion as his foreknowledge of future con- 
tingencies. We canqot indeed believe con- 
tradictions, and io impofe them Upon us, is 
to affront the rational nature ; but it is no ab- 
furdity to believe the exiftence and the pro- 
perties of a being, whom we cannot by fearcb^ 
i^gf^d outy nor underjiqnd to perfeSlion. 

This particular branch of God's Omni- 
fcience, gives us a very high idea of him, as 
the proper objeft of our adoration. How^ 
wonderful, how much to be efteemed for its 
perfection, is that underftanding, which not 
only fees diftinCtly all the paft and prefcnt ac- , 
tions and thoughts of all intelligent beings, 
but thofe which are yet future, and difcerns, 
even at the greateft diftance of duration, all 
the productions of free as well as neceflaiy 
caufcs ? What can be hid from him is^o un-^ 
5 derjiandetb 
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derjiandeth our very thoughts afar of? Surely S e r m* 
no darknefs can cover any thing from his IX. 
fight. How defpicablc are the idols of the 
nations who have eyes and fee not^ ears and 
hear not^ and who know not, and cannot de-^ 
dare things to come? How infatuated are 
their worfliippers ? How unhappy as well as 
inexcufable are theyj who acknowledge no 
other God than chance or neceflity ? For what 
fatisfadlion can an intelligent being have in a 
world, fuppofed to be under no intelligent 
diredlioui but the courfe of things hurried on 
in it by giddy fortune^ or irrefiftible fate, 
equally unknowing of futurity ? On the con- 
trary, the fincere fervants of the true and liv- 
ing God have this never-failing confolation, 
that however ignorant they are of what is to 
come, concerning which their minds are na- 
turally anxiousj he fees the end from the be- 
ginning, and no event can poflibly furprife 
him 5 for even the freeft purpofes of men, and 
all other rational agents, were known in his 
eternal counfels, and the ifliies of them cora^ 
prehended in the fore-appointed fcheme of 
his adminiftration. 

idly^ As this knowledge is peculiar to God* 
lieceflkrily arifing from the infinite perfeftioa 
of his nature, and no finite mind can attain 
to any part of it with certainty, otherwife 

Xa than 



3^4 ^^ ^^^ Nbthn ef t>ivin6 Omifafnct^ 
S t ft ivf . than b/ comtntinlcatioii frotti him^ he has 
IX. wifdy hid it from men, that they may learn 
to truft his providence with aWolute refigna- 
lion. We are not to form our fehemes itt 
hTe, and take the meafutes 6f our condu<%^ 
by a difcfernment of particular future evtntSi 
(for they are covcr'd from our fight undfef im* 
penetrable da Ancfs) but by general laws which 
Cod hais given us, and by our obfervations on 
the ordinary courfe of things. No man can 
be fore of fuccefs, the race is not to thefmft\ 
fior the battle t6 the Jirofig^ the beft con-- 
certed proje^s are liable to a multitude of 
accidents which do not fall within the reach 
of our forefight. But this ought to give us 
contentment, and here we ought to reft with 
pleafure, that the wife and good God knows 
all things ; and having done what was on our 
part reafonable, we may fafely commit our 
nvay and our work to htttiy loiving the direc- 
tion of eveijts to his provHciice. Nor ought 
we to pry too curioufly into futurity, which 
God has concealed from us* This is an error 
which wttk and diftruftful minds are apt to 
fall into. The Gentiles wpre not fo inexcu- 
sable in it, nioho knew not God^ but for Chrif- 
tians to apply themfelvcs to fuch as pradife 
the arts of necromancy and divination, for^ re- 
vealing fccrets and foretelling things to come^ 

is 
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is to expofe themfelves as a prey to impoftors, S e r m« 
and to dishonour the true God, who has fa- IX. 
voured them with a clear manifeftation ol 
himfelf, by attributing to daemons and their 
pretended agents, that knowledge which pe- 
culiarly belongs to him. And, 

La^fy^ Let ust takfi m tkpvgbt for tormoT" 
r<m^ for our heavenly Father kmws what we 
need ; he knows what is beft, and what the 
event of things will be. And let us not boafi 
of tcx^morrtm^ nor he vainly puff'd. iip» witb 

any expedations in this world, for God only 
knows, we kn^ not, wkat aday^ or any 
future time^ may ^ring foitK 
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SERMON X. 

( 

The Wifdom of God . manifcftcd it). 
the Conftitution and Goveromcnt, , 
both of the natural and moral 
World. . 
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Unio the king eternal^ immortal^ invifibk^ 
the only wife God^ be honour and glory for 
ever find ever. 

Serm.TT is evident beyond all rational contra-? 
X. X didlion, that the world was made, and 
is governed by dcfign ; and that the appear- 
ances of nature, and the feries of levents, which 
every one may obferve, cannot be accounted 
for without fuppofing intelligence in the 
univerfal Caufe. But there is a difference 
l^etween underftanding and wifdom, as be- 
tween a power, or faculty, and the fight ufe 
of it, Underftanding is the fundamental 
capacity of wifdom, and wifdom is the pro- 
per exercife and improvement of underftand- 
ing. 
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ing. Our own experience, and bur obferva- S e r m. 
tions upon the condudl of mankind, lead us X. 
to diftinguifli between adling with defign 
and ading wifely j the Jormer is the charac-^ 
terof all rational agents, but, alas! we have 

» too good reafon to know that the latter does 
not always accompany it : And wifdom ad- 
mits of various degrees 5 the inequality arifing 
from feveral caufes 3 either an unequal mea- 
fure of knowledge, for according to our dif^ 
cernment of the reafon of things, their rela- 
tions, connexions and dependencies, fo muft 
our condu<5t be wife or unwife j or from the 
motives which influence the Iprings of ac- 
tion. We find in ourfelves a variety of af- 
fedions, which prompt us to a6t, prevent- 
ing deliberate attention. Men do not always 
govern themfelves according to the dictates 

, of cool reafon, and purfue the meafures 
which themfelves know, or believe to be the 
bcft, but are often biafs'd by prejudices, and 
milled by their particular propenfities, to do 
what their own minds do not approve. 
Therefore knowledge and wifdom are differ- 
ent qualities, and they muft be confidered 
as diftindt attributes in the Deity ; though in 
him, as may be afterwards obferv'd, the one 
is juftly infer'd from the other j and the fame 

X 4 arguments 
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S£«]4» argument; which prov^his iotelligence in ^ 
X. ii?ral, prov* him alfo to t^ wife. 

Wifdom in any agent is eftimatcd by hi? 
approbation of fuch ends, as in the judgment 
of the perfon forming the eflimation^ are mo{^ 
Suitable to his nature^ and an invariable pur-^ 
fuit of thofe ends by the bed and mod effi:c« 
tual methods. It is> firil of all, abiblutely 
neccflary that a right defign be proposed, elfe 
jio fcheme of action can poffibly obtain our 
efteem as wiie, or ii)titlc the agent to that 
pharadter. If we fee a floian ever io ingenious 
about trifles^ and contriving methods which 
]iave the greateft aptitude to accompliih low 
i^nds, and unwbrthy of his rational nature,. this 
can never raife ?ny veneration for him in our 
Jiearts, nay, we (hall pronounc^e all his contri- 
vances fboli(h# Now concerning ends, *tia 
plain that to us they are determined by oijr af- 
fedions \ and the nieafure pf them, I mean 
the rule whereby we judge whether they be 
good or bad, right or wrong, is no other fchaa 

• 

our own approbation. Subordinate ends are 
only confidere4 a? means, and derive their 
value from the higher purpofes whiph they 
ferye; and ultimate ends to the human mind 
?ire either private happinefs, or the good of 
others, to the purfuit of which we are de- 
terpiinec} bjr felf-love and benevolence, the 

general 
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general govQroi^g fpriug6 of ^(Xxon in outSerm. 
nature 5 *tis th? a<Sti9»P only which ultimate. ^ 
ly teripirjatp in fhofe pqds, or which have a 
tendency to promote themi that we pro- 
noii2Ke wife. Th? man who take$ the mea<^ 
fures/and fteddfly adheres to them which 
have the ftridicft cpnneyion, »pt with the 
gratification of » pafticujar appeute or paf- 
iion, hut hie Qwn true, mod leKtenfive and 
complete fiplicicy, or with the greateft pub- 
lic goodj is to b^ a(:knpwledged a wife man; 
he who ads upon lower and inconfiftent 
vi^ws, does pot p^erit that chara(5ter. 

But; the queftion i$» how (hall we judge 
concerning the pnds of the Deity, (^ as with 
under ftanding to prpnounce him vi^ife ? Can 
we pretend to kpow what is or is not be- 
coming the digpity and perfedion of his na- 
ture ? Or, feall we make the inftindts planted 
in our minds for the particular purpofcs of our 
being, a ftandafd whereby to examine his 
adtions, and pafs a judgment upon them ? I 
anfwer, th*t thp* indeed the Diviije excellen- 
cies infinitely furpafs our underflanding, and 
we cannot take upon us to judge, as from a 
complete knowledge of them, what views 
they may require to be purfued 5 yet there are 
fome things which we canppt poflibly help 
thipfcing worthy of every intelligent nature. 
I Our 
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Serm. Our minds arc fo conftituted that wc necef- 
r^^ . farily approve and admire goodnefs ; and the 
fieing who appears in his couhfels to have in- 
tended, and by his adlions to promote the 
nioft extcnfive happinefs of other beings which 
are capable of it, we muft judge to have the 
iirft and eflfentially requifite qualification of a 
wife agent. Again, tho' wc have not fuch a 
knowledge of the Divine perfcdions, and of 
the nature and reafon of things, as to qualify 
us for judging, ^ priori ^ what is fitteft foe 
him to do ; yet by obferving the mutual re- 
lations and harmony of things which he has 
made, and the aptitude of {otnt^ as means^ 
to aiifwer others as the ends of them, we may 
coUeft, what in fad he did intend, and there- 
by difcern the wifdom of the whole conftitu- 
tion. It is impoffible indeed for any finite 
tmderftanding to penetrate ihto the depths of 
his defigns, or take in the intire fcheme of his 
adminiftration. We kn6w not what remote 
and very important purpofcs may be ferv'd by 
his works> beyond all the views which fall 
under our obfervation 5 for who hath known the 
mind of the Lord^ and who hath been his coun^ 
fellor ? But even by fuch a partial obfervation 
as our limited capacity can reach to, we may 
be able to trace the marks of excellent under- 
ftanding in fome of the ways of God, and 

from 
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from thence reafonably conclude, that perfeftSERM, 
wifdom governs the whole. For example, X- 
the Divine government over mankind, ancj 
the methods of providence towards thenri, 
may have a relation to the univerfe, and afFed: 
other orders of intelligent beings in a manner 
which we cannot comprehend ; but confider*- 
ing it abftradlly, and as intire in itfelf, with- 
out any fuch relation, which is our way of 
conceiving, it may appear to us wife, and 
worthy of the moft excellent Being. 

2dlyy Wifdom confifts in the choice and 
the ufe of proper means for accomplifhing 
good ends. Suppofing an agent to have very 
right intentions, which is fo far praife-wor- 
thy, yet it Ihev^s a defeft of underftanding, 
if he fails in the execution, by chufing means 
^hich are not fit. And it is this which is 
principally meant by wifdom, fo far as it de- 
notes an intclledlual ability. For to the ends 
which they purfue, moral agents are deter- 
min'd by their affedlions s but in the choice 
of means their underftanding only can diredl. 
Therefore imperfedl minds which do not - 

comprehend all the relations and connexions j 

of thittgs, and do not forefee all future events, 
muft be deficient in wifdom, tho' without 
any fault iii a moral fenfe ; and the charader 
of wife mufl be appropriated to God as it is 

in I 
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<Se R M. in the text j for hi is only wife^ baying a per- 
X. fea knowledge of every thing which (hall 
ever come to pafs^ and which any power will, 
Qr can poffibly produce. It is elegantly iai<J 
in the book of Job^ be putteth no truft in hi% 
fervants^ and his angels he fbargetb with foU 
ly^T Their underftandings, tho' vaftly large, 
are not infinite ; their great natural capacity is 
improved to a very high meafure of know- 
ledge, by their flanding always in the pre-* 
fence of God, and receiving his iqi|ru£tion$. 
Yet it is infufficient for the government of the 
world, and the dire(3;ioo of its affairs^ which 
God hath referved in his own hands ; com- 
mitting nothing to the contrivmice of bis 
ablcft minifters, (they are only employed to 
execute his orders) bec^fe of their imperfec-* 
tion in wifdom. 

In this fcnfc, the perfed wifdom of God % 
ncccflarily infer'd from the other abfolute per- 
feiStions of bis nature. If he be every where 
prefent, and wherever he is prefent there i^ 
adivity which cannot be refiftcd, and intelli- 
gence which cannot be nliiled or impos'd up^* 
on : — if he is abfolutely Oouiifcientj knpwin) 
not only all things whiph npvr 9re, wit! 
the greateft exa<5tnefs^ even the moft fecpet 
thoughts of intelligent beings^ but alio all 

thinj^s 
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things which (hall be produced, whether bySERM, 
neccflary or free caufcs ; it follows, that he ^-^ 
can never poflibly be miflaken in his mea- 
fures, or come ihort of a right judgment up- 
on the expediency of things, or the fitnefs of 
means for attaining the ends he propofes. 
Since his power is infinite and cannot be con- 
troul'd, nor his defigns defeated by any oppo- 
fition, and there is no imaginable cau^fe which 
ifaould induce him to alter his defigns, ^ but 
bis counfel Jiandeth for ever, the thoughts of 
-ibis heart to all generations ; fince it is fo, no- 
thing can be wanting to the highefl perfec- 
tion of wifdom ; no weaknefs, no error, no 
irrefolution or unileddinefs can ever be charg'd 
on any of his meafures* Such is the rafhnefs 
and folly of poor fhort-fighted mortals, that 
they take upon them to cenfure the works of 
God as defedive in wifdom, ahho' we have 
not only the fame evidence of this which is 
common to other of his attributes, that is* 
we know it by its fruits and eifc^ts j but fup- 
pofing his other perfe<Slions to be prov'd, his 
knowledge, and his power, and his omnipre- 
fence, we are fatisfied before-hand by reafon- 
ing which is fully convincing, without con- 
fidering his works of creation and providence 
which abundantly difplay his wifdom j we 

are 
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SERM.are fatisfied, I fay, that he is, and ncccflaril/ 
X. tnuft be infinitely wife. 

Another general argument td prove thd 
wifdom of God, it taken from the faint and 
imperfed: images of it which are in fomc of 
the creatures, and which muft be derived from 
th^ father of light s^ himfelf therefore poflcfs'd 
of that perfe(3:ion in the higheft degree. As 
intelligence in the efFeft is a clear evidence of 
it in the Author, tho' of a fuperior kind, (for 
it could not poflibly proceed from an unintel- 
ligent Caufej) fo particularly, the higheft 
improvement, . and the beft ufe of underftand- 
ing can never exceed, nor indeed equal the 
original Fountain from which all knowledge 
flows ; and therefore the wifdom df God is 
abfolutely fupreme^ Since God only hath put 
Hjoifdofn into the Inward parts^ and given un^ 
derjlanding to the hearty all the meafures df 
wifdom which any created and finite beings 
can attain to, muft needs be inferior to his. 
For, the efFed: can neither originally have, ndr 
ever poflibly arrive to the perfection of the 
voluntary complete caufe. If it could, then of 
that equal, and therefore independent perfec- 
tion, or degree of perfedtiofl, it would be a 
caufe to itfelf, rather there would be no caule 
at all. Tho' 'tis true this is an improveabic 
ability in imperfect minds^ which grow in 

wifdom 
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wifdom by attention, induftrious inquiry, and S e r a*^ 
careful obfervation, yet never independently X. 
on God, nor can their acquirements rife to an 
equality with the Divine underftanding. For 
the very capacity of improvement is derived 
from him> the means are under the direftipn 
of his providence, and the fuccefs depends on 
his good pleafure. And the increafe, as it is 
limited in its degrees, by the W\\\ of him who 
hath dctermin'd the meafures of perfection to 
which every one of his creatures (hall, or can 
attain, fo it implies an imperfedion from 
which the firfl Caufe is abfolutely free, whofe 
wifdom, as all the other excellencies of his 
oatyre, is uncapablje of any addition or dimi*- 
nution. 

s 

B»t the. mod obvious proof of the wifdom 
of God, and to attentive minds it is fully 
convincing, is, by his works of creation and 
providence ; his originally making all things 
an heaven and earth, and difpofing them ip 
the order in which they appear 5 his prcferv- 
ing th^em all and governing them, \n the way 
which is moil fuitable to their fpveral na- 
tares, and fo as they may beft anfwer the 
ends of their being. They are made fo as 
to have a vifible mutual relation to each q- 
ther, ' with the pioft cxquifite fkill and con- 
Irivancjp, and plainly . to difcover that tl^e 

whole 
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Serm. whole is und^r the diredfion of one ruling 
X. Counfel. Inanimate things are upheld b^ 
the power of God, and dirfe€ted ih their mo- 
tions, conftantly and UiiFforriily, to fervc par- 
ticular purpofes. Scnfitive beings have a fuit- 
aUc provMion made for the fupport of their 
lives, and arc govefn'^d hf inftin^s whidh de- 
termine thccft to purfde the proper ends of 
their nature. And rational agents hare laws 
given them for regulating their condiidt, and 
they are furnifhed with proper motives of 
action, by the influence of Which they are 
directed, freely, and With nndetilanding to 
purfue the proper ends df their being. Upon 
a general furvey of thefe works of God, thefe 
appears an obvious congruity in the whol«, 
and a defigned fubferviency of feme to others. 
It is evident, that the motioils of the heavenly 
bodies, and the confhiit uniforoi influence 
jof them in the various produ^lidns upoii oiir 
globe, are under fuch a <f iredlon- as t6anfwei: 
the end of fuftaining a multitude of living 
things in their regular fucceflions; animals 
are under an apparent ceconomy, whereby 
they are rendered ufeful to one anx>ther, and 
all of them fubordinated to . man. Now, I 
fay, even upon fueb a flight and general view, 
we have a clear difcoVery of infinite Divine 
wifdom. The greater variei^ there is in any 
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iyftem, which muft all be withiti the com- S e r ^f . 
prchenfion of the mind that form'd it, pro- X. 
vided there appears unity of dcfigti and regu- 
lar contrivance, the larger ftill we mutt coh- 
elude the underftanding to b6. A narrow ca- 
pacity reaches only to si few things, placihg 
them in due order 5 if a grfeat multitude be put 
under its care, it is embarrafs'd and thrown 
into confufion. But how vatt is the compre* 
heniion of that providence which takes Under 
its guidance the whole heavens and the earth, 
with all things that are in them, which con- 
duds the motions of the celettial orbs, yet 
Without negledidg the meanett animal or ve- 
getable oh this earth ; and fo adjufts all the 
parts of the ftupendous fabric, that whatever 
changes any of them may undergo, their cor- 
refpondence to each other is uniformly main^ 
tiEiined, and the harmony of the whole. 

Efpecially the variety of kinds, yet more 
than the multitude of individuals, properly 
difpofed, demon ttrates the wifdom of the 
Creator and fupreme Governor of the world. 
There is no diverfity at all in the productions 
of neceiTary unintelligent caufes; and, iii pro- 
portion to their meafure of underftanding, the 
operations of free agents are confined to a few 
fimilar effects, or extend to a greater variety^ 
It is thus that we ettimate a human genius 1 
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S£Rivf«the man who is ikiU'd in many difierent 
X. branches of learning, in hiftory, in languages, 
in politics and philofophy, or who knows 
ho w to aft a proper part in very di^rent. fta- 
tions of life; is reputed wlfer than he wkofc 
knowledge is confined to a few particulars^ 
But how adorable is that wifdom which ha& 
difplayed itfelf marveloufly in the whde gra^ 
dation of being ; which- fliines confpicuonlLyy 
not only adjusting with the ulmoQ: exa^nefs^* 
the mechanifm of the material worlds but has 
formed intirely different and* fuperi^r kindsy 
namely fpirits, to whofe feature and conditioa 
of being the methods of his providence are^ 
as well accommodated as to the other. * The 
conflitution and form of ^government under 
which intelligent creatures are plac'd^ is, at 
leaft> as clear a manlfef^tion of the Divine 
wifdom, as the frame and direftron of the 
^corporeal fyfkm. And>, wjiich.is moft wor- 
thy of our obfervation to the prcfent parpofc^ 
thefe eflentially different kinUs.are moft conr* 
veniently difpo£ed of, with relation to each 
other. Spirit and body are united in the hu- 
man compofition i and as the fyffem is dif^ 
tinguiflied in its formation by the Creator's 
fkill, it is as much diftinguiihed by the ad- 
miniffration of his providence. From itoan 
there is a defcent^ I moan as to the degrees of. 
7 - .- . their 
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their perfedion, in the works of God which Serm. 
we are heft acquainted with. The next in"^.,^ 
ferior rank are the brutal fpecies, and among 
them a beautiful variety, fome making a 
much more confiderable figure than others. ia 
the animal kingdom ; fome more eminently 
ufeful, and even making nearer approaches to" 
the human underftanding. From them* the 
perfedlion of the animal life leflens by various^ 
defcending degrees, till it comes fo near tha 
vegetable world as fcarccly to be diftinguiftied. 
Of vegetables there are as various kinds, all 
of them miniftring to fenfitive beings as a 
fuperior order, and thefe latter afe direifted 
to the proper ufe of them by particular in- 
ftinSs : And inanimate things are conftafltly. 
fo governed as to ferve the purpofe of pro- 
ducing the feveral forts of herbs, trees and 
fruits. This order is maintained amidft an 
infinite diverfity 3 and as there is a fcale of be- 
ing appointed by the great defigning AutTior, 
fo there is a fubordination of ufe, the lower 
jftill ferving the higher, till we afcend to man, 
the chief of the works of God in our world. 
Who that attends to this obvious face of ust ' 
ture, and the daily adminiftration of provi- 
dence, can help acknowledging not only de- 
fign, that is, the being of God, but perfcdl- 
ly wife counfel, difcovered in the admirable 
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SERMfOeconomy of all things^ as far as his workS' 
X. come within our knowledge ? 

A more particular and accurate inquiry in- 
to all thcfc things, would iet the evidence of 
Divine wifdoni ftili in a clearer and ftronger 
light; /hewing not only that the univerfe, con- 
iidered as one intire work, difcovers wonder- 
ful counfel in the eonflitution of k, having 
all its parts tot feveral ufes regulkrly difpofed 
and fitted to each other i but every particular 
being which can be confidered as' a feparate 
intire fyflem and compleat in itfelf, carries 
in its frame the cleareit manifeftationis of itsr 
Author's perfe<9l;' undcrftanding. Not only 
the Lord By wifdom firetcbed ottt tBe beavenr, 
and ejlablified the earth by biis difcretion^ but 
in the conftitution of every fingle terreftrial' 
and celcftlal body, is manifcfted the exquifite 
Ikill of their defigning intelligent Maker; As: 
to the cclcflial^ they are too far diftant foe 
our minute obfervation ; and human fcience fs 
principally converfant about their magnitude^ 
diftance and regular motions, in which the 
modern improvements of aftronomical learn- 
i^ open a furprifing fcene, difplaying the 
wifdom of God beyond what appears to the 
firft views of an uninftruded fpedator. la 
the compofition of bodies w^ofe properties are 
better known to us, as air, water, earth, 
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ilones, minerals, vegetables of every kind, Seem 
animals, and cfpecially the human body ; — in X* 
all of thcfe and each of them, the manifold 
wifdom of the Creator is difcovered. And 
liere alfo it is worthy of our dbfervation, that 
the progrefs of learning has moft eminently 
tended to eftabFifli the foundations of religion ; 
for the difcoveries which have lately been 
made in natural hiftory, philofophy and ana- 
tomy, have greatly illuftrated and confirmed 
this important articlcvve are now confidering. 
It is not convenieat in this fhort difcourfe to 
defcend to particulars^ even which are com- 
monly known. JBnt this I may fafely fay, 
that it (hows an amazing infatuation in any 
man^ who has not fpent his life in the utmoft 
dbfcuri.ty, intirely uiiacquaintcd with that 
knowledge of nature which is the fubjeft of 
common convcrfation iq this a^e and thcfc 
parts of the wor]d, not to be convinced, that 
as the works of God are manifold^ fo in wif- 
dom Ihe has made them all^ and particularly 
that the human body is fearfully and won^ 
derfully made. 

If we proccicd farther to confider man in 
his better part, which God made after his own 
image^ the workmanfhip will appear in a pe- 
culiar manner, worthy of the Author's per* 
fed underAanding. And firft of all, let us 
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5FRM.obfcrvc our fituation in the univerfe. We are 
X* nearly allied and clofely united to the cor- 
poreal world, a part of matter fitly organized 
to convey the notices of external things, and 
to be the mind's inftrument of adlion, is a 
part of ourfelves. Is not wifdom manifefted 
in placing rational capacities thus convenient- 
ly for contemplation, and for the proper im- 
provement of them in a rational happinefs, 
which efpecially arifes from adoring, and ac- 
tively {hewing the praifes of the Almighty, 
All-wife and bountiful Creator ? Since this 
earth is fuch a beautiful fabric, fo curioufly 
fram'd and adorn'd, and all God's works in 
it, even thofe which are unintelligent, praife 
him in a filent way, by giving to rational 
beings an occafion of obferving and admiring 
his perfedions manifefted in them, can we 
help thinking it was worthy of the wife Au- 
thor, nay, does it not appear to be the finifh- 
Ing excellence of fuch a work, to furnifli it 
with underftanding inhabitants, fitted with 
proper powers and afFe<9:ions for enjoying it, 
capable of difcerning its various beauty, and 
applying it to the delightful purpofe of cele- 
brating his praife? This honourable province 
is therefore wifely affigned to man, as he is 
c^ualify 'd for it by the faculties of his natui'e, 
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and holds the firft rank in this lower vifible S e r m. 
part of the creation. X. 

But if we confider the haman conftitution 
by itfelf, it will appear to be the finifti'd pro- '^ 
duQion of a wife Author. To judge of tliis >^ 
k is necdffary to have in view the ends of our . 
being, which obvioufly arife from the very 
frame of our nature. Man is a compound of 
body and fpirit ; by the former of wliich he 
has a neceffary relation to the material world, 
which is the firft appointed ftage of his exifl- 
tcnce J his life, confider'd as ^n animated fy- 
ftem of matter, is nouri/hcd by the produc- 
tions of the earth, and the neceifities of his 
animal nature employ the cares of his mind. 
The other part, the fpirit, is endued with no- 
bier powers, -and is capable of higher enjoy- 
ments, of the pleafurcs of virtue, of felf-ap- ^ 
probation, and the favour of God, which are 
wholly independent en the body. Thefe 
ends, as different as the cflences of foul and 
body, are united in our conftitution, and may 
be jointly purfu'd without confufion. For the 
purpofes both of the animal and rational life . 
we are fitted with proper faculties, inftinc^ts 
and afFeftions : We have fenfes whereby ^re 
commniunicated to us fuch ideas of external 
objefts as are ufeful to the animal nature, and 
iiktwife the materials of entertaining know- 
• * Y 4 ledge 
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S £ R M. ledge to the mind : We have appetites direding 
X- and prompting us to the ufc of thofc things 
which arc the means of prefervipg the pre- 
fent lifip, and of fuch happinefs as it is capa«r 
l)lp ofy without being left wholly to the con-. 
dqA of calm reafon, which would be toq 
weak to anfwer thp epd fufficiently, and by 
attending fuch a^aiirs would be too much di« 
verted from more iipportant employments^ 
And particularly! in confidering (he animal 
part of the human lifcj, it can hardly efcape 
pur obfervatiouy that provident nature has 
fliewn her wife care for the fpecies^ by plant-- 
}ng in the individuals inftindls which pow- 
erfully dptermipe them to purfue its general 
intereftsy tho* often accompanied with great 
labour, anxiety and pain. The fuperior part 
in our compoiition, the fpirit, is made for 
pobler ends, and is qualified tp purfue theni 
\>y nobler faculties, afiedions and determina- 
tions : It \m underftandipg, liberty, choice, 
an inftind of t)enevoIence as well as felf-love, 
and conference, whereby it judges of its owq 
difpofitions and actions according to a deeply 
pngravpn and invariable fenfe of gopd and 
evil, from the confcioufnefs of lyhich differ? 
pnt nioral qualities in itfelf, arifes the mof^ 
folid inward joy, or the moft painful reflexion, 
Jhefe powers appear to our pwn minds to 

have 
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have a very great excellence in them, and to S £ k Mf 
dignify us highly above other beings in the X* 
V7orld about us i and the regular exercife of 
them leads to a great, perpetually increaiing 
happinefs, to the purfuit of which we are di^ 
reded by attending to our own frame. The 
underftanding is a &culty which points to it$ 
own proper ufe and improvement ; not only 
directing the exercife of all our other powers, 
but affording itfelf an eminent pleafure, far 
fuperior to all fenfual gratifications. Liberty, 
tho- in us unavoidably accompanied with a 
poffibility of doing wrong, yet is abfolutely 
neceiiary to our doing right in a moral fenfe, 
from which the higheft fatisfaftion arifes in^ 
the mind. It is virtue which raifes our na« 
ture to the greateft perfedion it can attain to ; 
and what Wronger inducement can there be 
to the practice of it, than, what is infeparable 
from our very conflitution, the joy of felf- 
jipprobation which naturally flows from it, 
^nd the felf-reproach which neceilarily foU 
lows the contrary ? And as the human mind 
is naturally folicitous about futurity, another 
ilate of exiflence is the fubjed: of its pre* 
faging thoughts, and its earnefl defircs ex<r 
tend even to immortality, which, together 
with the fcanty meafure of its attainments 
here^ both in knowledge and enjoyment, far 
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SxRM. below what its faculties are capable of, and 
X- feem to be defigned for ; is at leaft a probable 
argmnent that it is deiigned to ^bfift hereaf- 
ter. That fame confcioufjiefs of int^rity or 
moral goodnefs, which affords the trueft pre* 
fent tranquillity and fatisfadion to the mind,, 
gives it alfo confidence towards God as the 
righteous Judge of the world, rendering it fe-- 
cure in the expedation of all changes which 
he fhall appoint* 

If we defcend to a more particular confide- 
ration of the laws of nature, we ihall find 
that they are every way worthy of a wiic 
Law-giver, as having a certain connexion 
with the ends of his own conftitution, and 
of our being. The virtue of fobriety, a ve- 
ry important part of the law written in our 
hearts, evidently tends to the prefervation 
and the eafy enjoyment of life, and to the 
more vigorous exercife of our fuperior pow* 
ers and afife&ions. The fear of Gk)d, as it is 
our wifdom, the injundion of it (hews the 
wifdom of the natural laws ; for it improves 
the mind, and yields it the mofl: delightful 
entertainment ; and it fecures the pradice of 
every other virtue : And charity is the perfeSi 
iwi of human fociety y fit therefore 4o be pre* 
fcribed by that gracious Governor whofe care 
extends to all mankind, and who 4)y thus 
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providing for the common fafety has wi£bly S e r M* 
promoted^ inflead of diminiihing the happi- X. 
nefs of every individual j for the trueft con- 
tentment of mihd accompanies an univerfal^ 
undiflembled good- will. Thus all the works 
of God have the evidences of his wifdoca 
clearly ftampt upon them, whether we view 
them in the whole or in prts, and the mor« 
diligently we apply ourfelves to this inquiry, 
the more we ihall be fatisfied that the cha^ 
raiSer of only wife^ juftly belongs to him. 

Another illuftration of this fubjed: is takea 
from the manner of the t>ivine operations^ 
which are fb contrived that a vail multitude 
of effefts depend on one or a few caujfes. This 
is always regarded as an excellency in any 
work, which flill appears the more beautiful, 
paanifefting the capacity of the Author, the 
more various its regular appearances are, and 
the greater Simplicity there is in the manner 
of producing them. When every fevcral cf- 
fedl has a particular feparate caufe^ this gives 
no pleafure to the fpe^ator, as not difqover* 
ing contrivance. But that work is beheld with 
admiration and delight, as the refult of deep 
counf^l, which is pompUcated in its parts, and 
yet fimple in its operation, where a great va^ 
riety of eff^s are fcen to arife from one prin- 
(^ipi? operating uniforiply. That this is tho 
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SERM.true charaftcr of the works of God, wc 
X. (hall be fatisfied by coniidering the natural 
and the moral world ; in both which a vafl 
divcrfity of appearances depend upon jSngle 
caufes. The bcft explication which has yet 
been given of the great phasnomena in the 
mundatie fyflem, refolves them into attrac- 
tion and gravitation ; that is» a force imprefs'd 
on all bodies whereby they mutually attrad, 
or tend towards each other, according to the 
quantity of matter they contain, and in pro- 
portion to their diftances. It is this which 
accounts for the regular motion of the pla-* 
net«, fo neceflary to the beauty and order of 
the vifible world j for the preffure of the air, 
fo ufeful to the prefervation of the animal 
life ; for the afcent of vapours from the earth 
and the waters, and their defcent when col- 
leded and condenfed, in refrefhing rains ; for 
the perpetual flux of rivers j for the ebbing 
and flowing of the fea ; and for the ftabiiity of 
the earth, fupporting innumerable living crea- 
tures, with all convenient furniture for their 
accommodation ; and it is the foundation of 
all human mechanical arts, without which 
life would not be tolerable. But this Ample 
caufe, productive of fo many important ap^ 
pearances in nature, muft be attributed to 
God the flrft mover, as his work j for it is 
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not to be explained withqut having recourfe Seam. 
fo his power and will. It is evidently an ac- X. 
tive force, and therefore cannot be afcrib'd to 
matter which is wholly and eiTentially unac- 
tive; and whatever appearance of a(Aion it 
has, can only be by the contact of its fuper- 
iicial parts ; whereas the force of gravity pe- 
netrates to the centers of all bodies, and af- 
fedts them at the greatefl diftance. Either 
therefore it muil be the immediate operation 
of the firfl Caufe himfelf, or of an inferior 
agent by his direction, ading conftantly and 
uniformly on every part of corporeal nature. 
Other inftances might be given, to (hew that 
the material world is governed by the influ- 
ence of fingle caufes producing ai great di- 
▼erfity of effedls, according to the different 
nature of the fubjeds they work upon ; as in 
the general lawa of motion, the various ope- 
rations of fire, the almofl numberlefs ef&da 
which depend upon the conflant unvaried na- 
ture and properties of water, and many 
more. But that of gravity mention'd before^ 
is the moil univerfal that we know, and the 
mofl fatisfyingto inquiiitive minds; as to a 
careful attention to it, and diligent obferva- 
tion of its effects, are owing the greateft mo- 
dern improvements in natural philofophy, all 
diredlly leading to this conclufion, that God 
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SERM.himfelf, by his own interpofition, wifely and 
X. conftantly guides, what is commonly called 
the courfc of nature. 

I (half not infift on the principal appear- 
ances of the animal life, which are not to be 
attributed to mechanifm, depending . on gra- 
vity, tho* fomc have vainly attempted to ac- 
count for them that way. This however may 
be obferved concerning them, that they feem 
to be laid on one general uniform foundation* 
As there are common mediums by which the 
images or impreflions of material objects are 
conveyed to fenfitive beings, fo the percep- 
tions raifed in them which are fimilar, as far 
as we can judge, not arifing from the nature 
of things, (for no man can account for the 
particular ifenfations in animals from the figure 
and other primary qualities^ or from the mo- 
tion of the bodies which occafion them ;) they 
itiuft proceed from a general few of nature, 
or, which means the fame thing, the uniform 
operation of the firft fupreme Caufe. In the 
fame manner, the inftindts and appetites of 
animals, determining, them by a fhort and 
cafy method to ufe the neceflary means of 
their own prefervation; and of fuch enjoy^ 
ment as they are capable of, muft be refolved 
into the onifbrm diredion of nature, caring 
for its own works. 

But 



Confiitution and G^trnment of the World. 3 j i 
But tHe moral wotld is the chief of GocI^sSerm*^ 
works which we koow, wherein has ws(clocn X* 
is principally difplay'd, and the iame cha^ 
rafter of fimplicity, may bd juftly applied to 
the conAicution by which it is govern^. The 
main cods of it are the perfecticxi and happi* 
nefs of intelligent heings, ends moft worthy 
of fupreme Goodnefs 5 but it is the province 
of wiidom to dircd the means by which they 
(hall be dbtaln'd. Now to this purpofe^ the 
great Authof of nature has not given a feparatc 
rule tfk ewry individual, whereby it fhould be 
dired:ed to purfue its own interefl independent* 
ly 00 all others i but together with felf-love^ 
wifely implanted ia every one in order to 
provide for private happinefs, has uiHted them 
under the general law of benevolence, which 
attrads free agents \i[iH^ z. beautiful harmonious^ 
fociety, as by the force of gravity bodies are 
united into a regular cpnneded fy fletfi* What 
could be .fafCtter contrived to prefer ve the com- 
mon peace, and promote the common felicity 
of a multitude, than to charge crery one with, 
the care of his feUows, and make his own 
happipefs depend upoa it ? And tho' the per- 
fed bappinefs of mankind in the firft ftage 
of their exiftence is not adually attained, 
that is no argument againft the Wifdopi ofr 
the eopflitutio0> nor proves that the Author's 

intention 
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Sbrm; intention is fruflrated. For as in many other 
Xi produdions of nature, efpeciaily in every kind 
^^^'^"^of life, there is a gradual jprogrefs, which 
when compleated^ is in the whole kind ad 
admirable inftance of the Creator's wife de^^ 
£gn, tho' during the increafe but imperfedl:* 
ly difcern'd, and many of the individuals ne- 
ver arrive to it ; fo the principles planted iii 
the human mind> tending to its own and the 
common happinefs, do not produce their pro- 
per tSc&. in fome individuals^ through their 
own faulty and not their full efieA in the 
whole of the prefent ftate^ being a fbte of 
appointed imperfedion ; but they produce 
even now, fuch a meafure of happinefs as is 
fufficient to juftify the wifdom of God in the 
conftitution : And the fame Principles rais'd to 
higher perfedion in another ftate, will, by 4 
more powerful operation fully anfwering 
their end in the complete happinef^ of all and 
every one, more illuftrioufly manifeft the in- 
finite underftanding) as well as goodnefs of 
the fupreme Being. 

As felf-Iove and benevolence, or the deiire 
of private and public happinefs, are not 
barely enjoin'd by the authority of a Law- 
giver, but the affedtions themfelves are planted 
in the heart of every individual, determining 
them ally as far as free agents in fuch a ftatc! 
> could 
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could properly be determined, whereby theSERM. 
whole fpecies are wifel}' directed to purfue the ^• 
true ends of their being ; fo thefc two princi- .' 
pies are intended to controul and regulate the 
' exercife of ail other aiFeilions ^nd paffions. |t 
was neceffary that the human nature ihouVl 
"be fumifti'd with inferior private appetites and 
paffions for the purpofcs of the animal life, 
..and likewife with particular infiiijfls of the 
.public kind> fuch as companion, gratitude 
and natural afFc<ftion, where nearer attach- 
ments and preffing circumftances require a 
.more vigorous and fpeedy interpofal by kind 
.offic^es, in behalf of fome of mankind, th^n 
of others; which is evidently ferviceablc to, 
and ordained for tbe pu.blic good. But the 
univerfa! principles of difpaflionate felf-Iove 
and benevolence have properly the fupremacy 
in our minds, to' moderate the lower fprin^gs 
of ai^ion belonging to their feveral kinds, ^od 
to prevent their excefles. If lower felfifti de- 
fires hurry us with too. great violence, they 
arc reafonably reftrained by calm felf-love to 
the whole of our true int^^eft. .15 pa.rt\cu\at 
inftinds determining us * ^c^^eve ixA QQta.- 
municate pleafure to ti%.\ c?^^ ''^^ ^ ^ 

time beyond, tlieirjuft ^^V^^ <e» ^^'^'i'^' ^^"^\. 
cafe with minds in ^h\^fi^ ^'O'^^'^'^^.^,.^^ 
tural affedion are very \vr cP ^^^ ^x^^"^^^ -^ 
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354 * ^^ Wifdom of God tnanifejled in fhe 
SERM.by a calm confideration of the moft public 
X, good, which is the governing virtuous prin- 
ciple. And now upon a deliberate view of 
this whole conftitution, as defign'd by the Au- 
thor of nature, muft it not be acknowledged 
that wifdom appears in it? Suppofing the in- 
tention to be the happinefs of mankind, the 
greateft happinefs they are capable of, what 
could be more wifely contrived for anfwering 
the end ? Thefe general plain laws univerfally 
complied with, and having their full efFedt, 
would raife the human nature to its higheft 
pcrfedlion, and ipread united joy and felicity 
over the whole kind y and they are made cafy 
to every man by being the dictates of his own 
mind, and we are prompted to obey them by 
inclination. . And whereas our prefent condi- 
tion of being is fuch as required a variety of 
particular inflinfls and determinations to ren- 
der it the more comfortable, and defend us 
from fome inconveniencics we are liable to, 
from which variety there might arife an occa- 
fion of perplexity in our conducft, by the in- 
terfering fpring^ of adion 5 the great ruling 
principles are always ready at hand, to be ap- 
plied in every cafe for our diredlion. 

Perhaps it may be alledg'd, that the proof 
of the wifdom of God in his works, which 
has been laft infiiled on^ namely, that taken 

from 
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from this confideration, that a vaft multitude S erm. 
of efFcds depends on one, or a few caufes ; X* 
:that this, I fay, is not conclufive, becaufe 
we cannot be abfolutely certain that it is a 
, method of operation, in itfelf the beft and 
moft efFed:ual for obtaining the ends pro- 
: pofed 5 tho' there is an apparent conveniency 
in it to imperfedl agents, whofe minds might 
be embarraffed with a multiphcity of means, 
. and their power infufficient for a great diver- 
fity of operations at the fame time ; but this 
reafon cannot ai&£t the infinite underfland- 
ing of the fupreme Being. Without entering 
into this inquiry, (which is perhaps too diffi- 
cult for us,) or pretending to prove that the 
method of operation which the Author of na- 
ture has plainly chofen, is more excellent 
and reafonable in itfelf abflrai^tly confider- 
cd, and with refped to him; I (hall only 
anfwer to the objection, that fince God gra- 
cioufly intended to make his ways known 
to his intelligent creatures, - and to mani- 
feft his wifdom fo as they might be able 
to difcern it, the method he has taken is on 
that account, and to anfwer that end, abfo- 
lutely the beft. If the manner of working 
had been intircly different J if the means had 
been as various as the particular ends accom- 
plifhed by them j if there had been as great 

Z z > a 



3 S^ ^he tVifim of Odd mdnifefted ht tSe 

SfiRM.a diveriity of catifcs in nature, ^s t^f efftdl^ 
X. and every defign carried on by -a diftin<3: me* 
thod of proceedings — This tnight have bceih 
as effedlual/Foraiiy thing we Jcnow, and>We 
are fure no morcdifficulMo-Ottinipotence and 
infinite Underftanding. Biitthcn it moft hiVc 
teen to us utterly inconiprchenfible ; aiid 
minds To limited as ours'iare, indeed any^fi- 
^nite mincis, could have had very little4cnow- 
ledge of theVSfdom of Gbd. ^Wfaei^as in fhe 
' prcfent conftitutibn, he has^rof^cebiiimdddt^ 
the methods of his c^>erati6n to the capacities 
of his intelligent crcattites, that the /^^^iW'^ 
"things of him ntaybe cleariy ^:p\m hy them^ Md 
"they may trace the fbotfleps of ^bis perfection 
in the things which ^he^has made, which i& 
the foundation Both of their •diity^^nd-tbiir 
happinefs, 'ifforditig' a mdft deiightiful- enter- 
tainment to their minds, laiid "diredting them 
to form the tneafitres^ of their condlift. 

But one obfervation i^ necefl^ry to 'be ad- 
ded, that tho* God' hasr given iJd dear iiisni- 
feftations * of his ' wifdom, tod fufficient fcr 
our convi<aTon,^if^we do iiot wilfully iliut 
our eyes agairift the Hght ' whith breaks ^a 
upon us from every part of the known uni* 
verfe, from the CoAftitution and the govern- 
ment of the inanimate, the fenfitive, and the 
rational creatures -^'jiX tf gt%at- deal does and 
7 muli 



vsfmch we c^ppt potuWy comprehend ; in- 
deed the iot^e fche^rie o£ his counfels and 
works can be kupWB to no underflanding 
^t his own* Every attentive perfon muft 
}f^ fenfiblc, tha^t our knowledge of nature is 
very iniperfeiSt,* Ojar fenfes, vvhi(;h coavey 
tpr ys the ixleas, of material exigence, are con- 
fined withia a aarijow fphere. We have rea- 
Con to believe ther^ are va^ regions in the 
wniverfe beypnd the i;e^b of their difcernr 
x^^Rt ; an^ |py wh^ pj^culiac methods they 
P^y be go^er n'(p|, dip[er^t from, thofe which 
te^c place ia pur ^^^^i> v^e cannot pretend 
-^o judge. There^ may bj^ alfo^ no doubt 
th^re are^ oth^r oxd^ts of intelligent beings 
.b!ie£d^ i3i^nVi.;ui; ^4 tb$e laws by v\fhich they 
a^e vxAq^ pa^y diiier ia (opctip particulars, from 
fhpfe which are given \q ijs. Befides, of the 
filings whjcli fall SP^er our obfcrvation,, 
«ay, which we ^e moil famiVwly converfaut 
wjtl|, there arp a grpjt Ov^x^^ i^xopcmes and 
^f^tions ; \t\dcc4 thejr ve^v^ ^^ctvc^^^ xVvc foutv* 
i^ion of 5^1 their prok J ^vt y^^^"^^"^"^ 

^u^. TJ^ey ^re onljT nV>^ '^^^^ 
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35? The Wljdom of God manifefted in the 

SERM.from which thefe appearances flow, are un- 
^* known. But (liall we from our own igno- 
rance, infer a defedt of wifdom in the fu- 
preme Maker and Difpofer of the univerfe ? 
On the contrary^ it ought to be allowed, that 
if there be fatisfying evidence of wifdom in 
Jill his works which we know, there is no 
jt;eafon to doubt of it in thofe parts which are 
remote from our view, or too deep for our 
penetration. What mind can be fo weak or 
fo prejudiced as to fuppofe, that indeed wif- 
dom rules in all that we fee, (the regularity 
and harmony of things extorts . this acknow- a 

ledgement,) but in all the reft of the univerfe » 

confufion and difcord may reign, and nature 
be under no wife diredtion ? WifdQm is the 
perfedlion of a caufe, not of an effect j it be- 
longs to an agent uniformly directing the ex- 
ertion of his a€live powers, not confined to 
fome of his operations ; and therefore, if a 
being appears to be wife in a great variety of 
bis works which we know, we reafonably 
conclude that the fame wifdom diredts the 
whole of his condud:. This obfervation, with 
refpedl to the works of creation and provi- 
dence, is juftified by experience. For whereas 
fome things in the world, the ufes of which 
. were not at all known in the infancy of learn- 
ing, fuch as vaft tracts of mountains^ barren 

defarts 



wnuum in lac iranic ui nature ; uicic very 

things arc'fince found, by later difcoveries, 
and a more accurate inquiry, to be highly 
ufeful, and to ferve very important purpofes. 
And as other objections of the fame kind de- 
rive all their ftrength only from human 
ignorance and weaknefs, a more thorough 
knowledge would make them all difappear, 
and eftablifli a conclufion diredly contrary to 
that which unlearned fceptics would infer from 
them. In the mean time, it (hows the moft 
conceited and prefumptuous folly for men to 
cenfure the Divine adminiftration, merely be- 
caufe there are fome things in it which they 
cannot comprehend, when the general voice 
of nature and providence proclaims it wife. 

The proper ufe to be made of this doftriae 
is, that we fhould praife God. jill his works 
frai/e him by manifefting his wifdom ; and 
we whom he has made capable of difcerning 
the charaders and eviden^^^ oi vVi^X^tfe&vou,. 
owe him the tribute of tk , v^^^Yv^ft.^^^^^"^ ^"^^ 
.ftecm. Power raay ft^^'^o*'' ^^^'^^ vS--^ . 
awe, and fupreme JVI^^^\V^ ^^ ^^ ^;^^- 
tremble, but it is wifA vV%v A^ ^ ^N^^^^ ^.5^^^ 
tion. In whatever ci^V^^^^ ^ ^^^^\^c^n^ 
tobepoiTers'dofthn^V^V ST ^^^ \>^^^^ 
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3*50 TXV W'ijdm of God mahtfejted in the 

Se R.M.a proportionable meafure of our refpefl:. WiC* 
.^* dom and folly make the principal diflindtioh 
among men, by which they are held in repu- 
tation or contempt* Tho' the differences of 
outward condition may be often too much re- , 
garded, and men of fervile fpirits may flatter 
the rich and great in their folly, while the 
poor man's ivifdom is dejpifed \ yet the language 
of the heart is different, and trae wifdom> 
\trherever it is found, neceflarily commands 
bur inward efteem. But what is all thk wif^ 
4om of men, or indeed the largefl finite un-i 
derflandings, but an imperfe<S glimpfe, when 
compared with the intelledual perfeftion of 
the Father of lights ? 

As praife is the noblefl employment of the 
mind, one can't but be feniible of dignity and 
felf- worth in doing honour to tranfcenderlt 
excellence, by affcdlionate acknowledgments 
»nd applaufes i {6 it is a miofi delightful exer- ' 

cife } pleafiire is infeparable frodi the hearty^ 
congratulation, and the foul even partakes of 
the intelledual and moral perfection, which \ 

It joyfully celebrates. And fince the confciouf- 
hefs of dignity, and the delight which ac-* 
companies praife, mufl always bear a proper- ' 

tion to the apprehended excellency of the ob« 
|e(ft, the praife which is given to the fupreme 
Being, with iinderilahding and £ncere efteemj ,^ 

muil, I 



imperfcfl: rational creatures as we arc, td Cor^ 
template the works of God, with- this defign, 
that we may difcern the msmifeftationsr of his 
wifdom in thert, and thereby excite in out- 
felves thofc pious and devout afFoftions, anii 
that fupcrlative refpc<9:, which are the very 
cflence of praife, as it is a n^afonattc arid 
xnori\ fervice. 

Any one who attentively confidersf the frame 
and condition of human nature in this world*, , 
,muft fee, that tho' its capacities are great, 
and vifibly intended for imporfant ends, yet 
this our infancy of being, is vei*y weak ; that 
the prefent is a ftate of pr6bation> whereiA 
the progrefs of our underftandings and out 
ipioral powers^, with the enj6ymcnt arifing 
from them, in a great nleafure de|)6i]hi tip^ 
on fuch a diligent ufe of our own fkcuHtes; 
as a careful attention to the nature aiid order 
of them will dircft. Tht feft itopreffitoni 
made upon our minds arc by fenfifcAfi objeOcsi 
and our appetites to \\\eXSi t«*»^^^ «^fe\ 

which being cuftomari^ > ^d^^f?^- "^^^^"^"iv 
powers and affcdiot^^ ^. ^e W^ ^^^ "^^^^ 

fileaed and become v^ 0^ ^^"^ ^^ ^t^Ss.'^sS^ 
left without an ob^v^ u^^'i w>^^^^'*^ ^s^^' 

inconvenience and x^\k V%^\a "^"^ ^ iV^"^^. 
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^6z^ . The JFifdom of God manifefted in the 
S JEKM. there are higher and nobler powers in our nai^-: 
X. turc, capable^ Hof ^ Rational, ' a more refined 
and fublime enjoyment, than any which can 
belong to the animal part of our conftitution ; 
fo the proper exercife of thofe higher faculties 
is ni^iturally pointed out to us, by the work of 
God's law written upon our hearts, and by 
the evidences of his being and perfedtionSy 
which are mail plainly infcrib'd on his works, 
wherewith we are continually furrounded. 

But ftill it is in pur power to negledl the 
culture of the virtuous afFedions, and to let 
the natural motives of piety flip out of our 
minds. Whether we will do fo or hot is a great 
part of our trial. This hov^rever is certain, 
that nothing can be more worthy of us, or of 
more immediate importance to our greateft 
pcrfedion and happinefs, than that we (hould, 
with deliberation, defign and diligence, apply 
ourfelves to the proper exercife and improve- 
ment of our rational and moral faculties, in 
erder to efl:ablifh the fupremacy of confcience, 
and, on that foundation^ the inward harmo- 
ny of the mind, and to obtain that enjoy- 
ment which naturally arifes from univerfally 
felf-approving, virtuous integrity. But tho* 
this be evidently rational and important, 
(fcarcely will any thing be alledged in jufti- 
fication of the contrary}) yet how few are 

there 
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there of mankind, even of thofe who are in S e r m, 
reputation for wifdom and virtue, who make X. 
it their bufinefs to cultivate their rational and 
moral capacities, or have ever taken a refolu-- 
tion to make that their chief care through the 
courfe of their lives ? For the moft part, we 
learn our piety and virtue, as a foreign dif- 
cipline, and only by outward inftrudlion* 
Therefore it fits fo awkwardly upon us, and 
the exercife of it is attended with little of fuch 
dexterity, vigour, warmth of afFedion and 
pleafure, as accompany the bufinefs of nature, 
which religion really is, in itfelf, and in the 
primary way God has taken to teach it to us^ 
that is, by writing its main principles and in- 
ftruftions upon our hearts. 

If we are fincerely difpofed to employ our- 
felves in this excellent, this comprehenfive 
duty of praifing God, wherein our beft affec- 
tions join their force, and all the fprings of 
manly pleafure unite in raifing the fatisfac- 
tion of the mind ; if, I fay, we are fincerely 
difpofed to employ ourfelves in it, the means 
are ready at hand. The works of God, in a 
moft amazing and beautiful inftruftive variety, 
prefent themfelvesto us .with their manifefta- 
tions of his wifdom ; they pour their evidence 
from all quarters, and into all the avenues of 
the mind, inviting us to behold perfe^ft coun- 

fel 



SisiTM. fel and wife dtefi^, which is the mofbagree** 
X» able objelft we can contemplate. There W 
ito^pafDt of the univerfe to which we can turnr 
our attention, nor any fpecies oi beings in it,^ 
llMt doc0 nora^d us^the plaineA difcoveries^ 
Q& Divine fkill and power in their formation 
add oocoaomy. T^bc beavsm declare the glory, 
4jfGody and the fo-mament Jheweth bis handy-' 
^^k : Day tmto day utter ethfpeecb^ and night 
mto night Jhe^ttb knowledge. The beajis ofthe^ 
^U and the fowls of the air teach us^ and the 
Jj^e^oftbe Jea declare to u$y that he is perfed- 
Vf wile who gave them their being, and ap- 
pointed their various ufes^ with all the cir- 
cumftances of their condition In this view 
the work oj the Lord appears honourable and 
ghrious^ and il is fought out of them that have 
fleafure therein. They trace the fignaturcs of 
coitnfet upon it, with the higheft admiration, 
ftnd their hearts are filled with joy and praife. 
A heart full of fach fentiments will be its own 
inftru£tor in religion, and needs not to be 
taught from abroad what duty it owes to 
God, what love and gratitude, what confix- 
dence^ dx^ience and refignation. 

Providence, as I have already obferved, has 
afforded us great and peculiar advantages for 
tfiaking proficiency in this kmd of knowledge, 
iicA diereby advancing in iiibftaptiai pie(y« 

Some 



happily employ -d an uncxnumon capaeity in '^*^^'^^^ 

•fearckif^ out therwoirks of nature, and Jlljuft^- 

ting the marvelous diiplays of JPivine- wUdoBi 

'in them ; «fo that the ful^£t appeac:s in :quite»ia 

* different light from ^vhat it has hitherto dohjp,. 

dnd is even forotight dt^wn to the level of v^l* 

xgar undcrftandings, ^What h*Sib*en foiBe- 

- times called philofophy, the vail), the po^r 

-prodoftion ofi impiety, lignopance and pri4e> 

'twas rally wbjit the/^poftle calif, fbeiwifikm^ 

'thf^ugb^^bicb the xnmrid- knew iot Gad. ^t 

■' happyiour t jna^s ! ' wfeerein-wti^tev€ri& wprtl^y 

to he caUed learning evidently terinina;(es in 

religBon as its laft ^fiilt, and ^(hews^uSv^i^/ 

things faJLef God. 'Lefcuspurfoe the tfk^^;yfd 

which hasteen. fo-clearly^ eaarJced oijit . ta^i^s. 

Let thofe whofe lalents-amd Jeifiire ^eQaUe 

them j ^ndeavourf to buildt a f^rtfeer Cuperftr^ac- 

ture on. the nbble foundation already laid, aj»d 

' jby inv^ftigating ^eifecrets of n^tureyfoiar 

-»as ^nuui underftandijng can leach, difiwi^ 

<the«€WQf€lsof its Auih^;^^ I^^tx3te>»»^^ 

:qualified for fuch- arx v ^^^ ^v^^iV'^^'^ ^^ . 
to be ^quainted ^. \^^ 

..other&'have'fiiadci^ Vv \>^ JJtlfc^SJ^s^ ^n^ 
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6erm. tation on them, feed the pure flame of ratio- 
X. nal devotion in their own breafts. 

But above all kinds of natural knowledge, 
there is one branch which may be moft pro- 
fitably improved to the purpofes of religion, 
-by contemplating the wifdom of God in it ; 
-I mean the philofophy of human nature itfelf, 
not only or principally of the corporeal part, 
tho* even that is a wonderful work of God, a 
moft curious ftrudlure, wherein Divine wif- 
dom fhines confpicuoufly. It is indeed fur- 
prizing, that any who have ftudied the animal 
conftitution and oeconomy, fhould forget God 
its Maker. Others, we know, have made 
many juft and pious refleftions upon it, as an 
admirable monument of the Creator's fkill, 1 

wherein he has fliewed \im\{^i great in counfel 
and wonderful in working. But what I chiefly 
aim at is, that we Ihould apply ourfelves 
to the ferious confideration of our more in- 
ward fabric, that of the mind, whereby we 
are diftinguifli'd with the character of rational 
creatures. Of all the external objects we dif- 
' cern, bearing, in a vaft variety,^ the marks of 
the Creator's intelligence and power, there is 
none which has any refemblancc to this. It 
^ has no (hape or colour, or any other fenfible 
* quality 5 yet there is nothing more real, no- 
' thing more important to us. We are confcious^ 

of 
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of its various, many of them deeply intereft- Se r 14. 
ing, perceptions and operations, accompanied X. 
with diiFercnt kinds and degrees of pleafure 
and pain. This objed:, intimately near us, 

* i' 

(for 'tis that whereby we are what we ate, 
our very Jelves,) will, in that view of things 
we are now confidering, appear moft worthy 
of our firft and careful attention. To this 
purpofe, fome of the principal appearances 
have been obferved, in the preceding part of 
this difcourfe 5 but in every view we can take 
of it, it appears a beautiful offspring of God's 
light, and a noble produdion of his powcn 
The intelledual and felf-determining facul- 
ties, the felf- reflecting, authoritative and con- 
trouling judgment of the mind upon its own 
difpoiitions and voluntary a£ts, and the ^fFec*" 
tions to fpiritual and moral objeds, charaders 
and adions ;— Thefe are fubjeds of contempla- 
tion, to which wc meet with nothing parallel 
in the whole of material nature. And when, 
in conjundlion with them, we confider the 
other fubordinate powers and determinations 
of the human foul, its fenfes, appetites and 
paffions J there is a beautiful fcenc opened to 
us, wherein we may entertain ourfelves moft 
agreeably, and be furniflied with excellent 
arguments of praife to our great and wife Cre- 
ator, This Divine workmanihip appears a 

regular 
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368 ^eMTtfdomjf God matdfefied in the 

.Sbrm. regular ^yftem, cooipreljending a multitude 
^« of parts, but all cponeifted together, aud 
.vVarIou|ly related. The great end of a per-* 
. petuaily increaiing rational perfection and 
happinefs, is plainly intended, and .the meaps 
^.excellently fitted to it. There are many 
^inferior powers, inftinds and affie&ions, 
.each ferving a Several uieful . purpofe, and 
Jiaving pleafure annexed to it, .but al^ in fub-* 
.ordiqation to.the.ultima^e end, which nature 
dirafls j^ (leddily to puriiie. In a fjrftem 
.ib-vauQ^s, containiog fo many ; different 
.powers and iprings of iifdion, of opp^fite 
^^teodef^, it can icarcely .be ^expeded, .at 
leaft in Us infaQcy and. Aatc of appointed im> 
per£;£Uon, . but tbat fonaLe.difQrdefs jibouiJd 
bappen $..aad,fo. we;£nd.it.ia hOi, .Butiiiill 
the. cemefiy.is in .the.fQiul ..itfelf $ J[xy< the pro- 
r per, fixertbn. of .its , own ..pQ ver,. tberd. is.{>r0- 
vifion uwde for, wwm4 <M:der». bvwpqy.apd 
peace,., which. is. fihe.naJimal, Jj^aJWifiil apd 
,vbappyft»tepf t^ejpwnd. ; Thift.i3?ieppe, i)^e 
.Others*. ha* h^d its^yi(40itii4es j .tofitifljesjn 
.a, wore flpuriOiing, ;fpipetimcs ir^a depjinjpg 
:• i^e. Some e»i»6nt.jitjeipipts.have» pf ^te, 
■• ..lifiCO .w«d« to , refciuei it fffiOk ,the, ph^^^ty juid 

Jgn«o«ince,of tbc.bwib»ro«s njijdijllf ^es. ,But 
.~,tbflt <yery , wan, ^^vMmi^^.miyj&^y. it 

- (ttCf^f^uy;r,.iK($hiBg,Js^R>«rQ, im^^^JiM^ 

fi:e<juent. 



tion ; whereby pious afreciions will be excited A 
m our minds, and wc ihall be led tx) aicribe, U 
tie only wife God all honour and glory for ever. 

zdfyf As by the manifeftatiQn of God's wif- 
dom in the frame and conftitution of things^ 
wc are directed to celebrate his praifes with 
under ftanding and fincere affedtion ; fo by the 
continned exercife of the iame glorious attri^*- 
bute in his government of the world, we are 
encourag'd to truft in him at all times and in 
ill circumftances, if we fincerely endeavour to 
approve ourfclvcs to him by imitating his mo- 
ral perfections, and obeying his laws {the only 
condition upon which, by the very conftitution 
of our naiiure, we can have confidence towards 
God ;) for he has the whole feries of events 
under his direi^ion, appointing even the re* ^ 
moteft iflues of thenti. Vain are the contrivan^ 
ces of wicked mortals, againft the gbacious de* 
figns of providence towards good men ; /Af 
counfels of the froward are turned headlong^ 
Acir mifchievous purpol^ are difappointed, 
fhr the Lord knows bow to ASi'O^T the go^l^ jrom 
temptations. We ougV q1 ^-^ ^QK^^>axsK.t. 
judgment upon the fir(k qI ^vsNJg*"^ xss^^^^ 

greatlydifcouraged be^ VxP ^•vt^^^^^'^^ii^ 
ances. Wc inay be ^^A. .,0^ -we?} ^^^\o ^^^^ 
than appearances, f^K^%s\y X v^P^V^W ^^s^ 

Vol. I. ^\\ f.co 
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370 Tht Wifdom of God manifejied in the ^^ 

S IE R M. (hould be any real diforder, where infinite Wif^ 
: X, dom rules. And ^tho' our knowledge of parti- 
cular events is very (hovt, this may always yield 
us fatisfadibn, and fupportour hope, that the 
whole courjfe of nature, and all the viciffitudes 
of human affairs are governed by perfect fisafon, 
Yicxt is, one would think, a folid foufilla- 
lion of inward tranquillity to intelligent crea- h 
tures, and a relief under all their anxieties for 
the future. For what could a rational being 
define, but that eternal unerring reafon (hould \ 

dired the feries of events, and determine 
what comes to pafs ? If, in fad:, the world 
be fo governed, and our perfuaiion of it refts 
upon folid grounds, this muft be delightful 
to the human mind, a never- failing fpring of 
confolatbn. Suppofing on the contrary, that 
there were nofuch thing as counfel in the go- 
vernment of the univerfe, butthat all things 
were guided by blind chance* or neceffity j 
how muft this diffipate the vigour of the foul, 
diforder all its powers, and jfiU it ^ith hor- 
ror ? The prefent ftate, and indeed the 
whole of exiftence, would then be, in the 
ilrideft and moft proper Senfe, as- Job repi^e- 
fents the ftate of death, * a land of darhhefs 
as darknefs itfelf and of the Jkadow of deaths 
without any order^ and where the light is as 

darknefs^ 

* Job }ti 22. 



and the thoughts of his heart to all generations:^ 
let all the rational inhabitants of the earth 
rejoice^ and the multitude of the ifles be glad 
thereof What' can give greater fatisfadtidn. 
arj^yy^ward fecurity to a confiderate unpreju- 
died mind ? For, upon this principle, the laft 
refult of all things muft be, juft as fuch a 
mind would wifh it to be« . 

Lafily^ We ought always to acquiefce in the 
prefent difpofitlon of things by Divine provi- 
dence, and comply with its counfels, as far as 
wc know them. God's ways are unfearcha- 
ble, and his judgments paft finding out; but 
when he is pleas*d to (how his purpofes in par- 
ticular events, tho' we cannot difcern the rea- 
fons of them and their full defign, itbecomei 
us to fubmit, not becaufe of his fovereign do- 
minion, (which, abftrading from the confide- 
ration of his wifdom, can never produce a ra^- 
tional refignation, nor fatv^c^ G^^"^ wtv^«^^^^- 
ings any more than Ujv- ^ \V\?,^'^*^ ^^"^^^ 
blind idol of ^/Af;> 3) v^^^^^^ c^^^^^^'^^t^^^ 
he is infinitely wife, wK ^W^^ A^*"^^"^^^^^ ^* 
Clares his will. Heha^^^; i^ ^e^^^^^ vv^""^ 
dcrftanding, and we ^v \^ V< .C^ '"^^^^^ t ^ 
manner we can, for k5^V \ v^ ^ n/v^'^-^i S" 
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Serm. as are conicious of their own ii^akneft» to 
X. carry it with great deference to acknowledged 
fuperior underftamiing, and hearken to in«* 
ftrudion. But iiirely the very impBrfed: un-. 
derftandings of men, fliould never exalt thcm- 
felves againft the perfcft Wifdcan wliidi rales 
the univerfe. Tberefore when <5od is pleae'd 
to intcrpofe, by difappointing our dc^ns and 
breaking our meafures, the humbleft rcfigna- 
^ tion is pur unquefUonable duty ^ and what he 
has plainly ;difcover*d to be th« defign and ap- 
pointcnent of his providence, we ftrould chear^ 
fully fubmit to, becaufc we are fure it is wifeft 
in the whole ; Still remembering, as a ^rft 
maxim, and of the utmoft importance, that 
what God has evidently {hown, by the dear 
light cf our own reafon^ to be the proper ends 
of our being, thefe we ought conftantiy to 
purfuc, and inviolably adhere to tihat invaria^. 
ble rule which he has given us for the condudk 
of life. We cannot fathom the depth of his 
wifdom, nor know the fecret of his counfds j 
but unto man be has/aid^ * Behld thefear of 
the Lord^ that is wifdotfiy and to. depart frm 
evil is under/landing. 

* Job. xxviii. 28. 
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